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ift  nid^t  gufäHtg,  bafe  ber  borltegenbe  S3anb  be§  ^ai^rbuc§§  fid; 
bor0ügltd^  mit  ber  htui\6)^amtx\lani\ä)tn  ©efd^id^te  be§  19. 
bert^  befc^äftigt.  SStr  amertfanifd^en  S3ürger  beutfd^er  Slbfunft 
len  ba§  ©rofee,  ba§  bte  beutjd^e  $ßoIf^feele  in  biegen  ^agen  beS  SBelt^ 
fambfe^  bnrdjjdjtringt,  nitfjt  nur  barum  jo  innig  mit,  toeil  nn§  bie 
S3anbe  be§  S3Iute§  unb  be§  gemeinjamen  ©eifteS  mit  ber  alten  ^eimat 
bertnüpfen.  Un§  ruft  bie  grofee  gugleid^  anc^  bie  frü^^eren  (Srl^e^ 
bungen  beutjdpen  @eifte§  in  bie  ©rinnernng:  bie  f^rei^eitSfriege,  bie 
politijdpen  ©ätirnngen  ber  breifeiger  ^a^re  nnb  fdpliefelidp  bie  beutjd^e 
SSetoegung  be§  ^a^re§  1848.  ^ein  anbere§  Sanb  ber  SBelt  ift  bon  bie=s 
jen  grofeen  nationalen  ©rlpebnngen,  bie  Sentjd^Ianb  im  Saufe  be§  19. 
^abrbunbertS  erlebte,  jo  tief  unb  jo  bleibenb  berührt  toorben,  al§  unjer 
Sanb.  Senn  e»  toaren  bie  f^üprer  unb  Präger  jener  nationalen  beut=" 
jdpen  ßrpebungen,  bie  guerjt  al§  ©ingelne,  bann  gu  ^unberten  unb 
jc^Iiefelid^  011  bielen  ^aujenben  in  5lmerifa  eine  neue  Heimat  unb  neue 
SBirtungSfreije  judpten  unb  jo  eine  j^üHe  bom  S3ejten  beutjdtjen  @eijte§ 
unb  beutjctjer  Kultur  in  unjer  eigene^  nationale^  Seben  gojjen. 

SSenn  bie  lanbläufige  omeritanijdpe  ©ejdpidptjd^reibung  bi§  l^eute 
an  biejer  ^atjadpe  borübergept,  ja  jie  überhaupt  nidCjt  einmal  in  i^rer 
boHen  Stragioeite  gu  ertennen  jc^eint,  jo  beJueijt  ba§  ben  ^robinciaIi§^ 
mu§  ipre§  ©ejd^idfjt§freije§  unb  il)ren  S^Jangel  an  Ipijtorijdper  ©infü^^ 
lung.  Um  jo  mel)r  toirb  e§  barum  gur  ^flidpt  be§  beutjd^^amerifani^ 
jdpen  @ijtorifer§,  ben  geioaltigen  beutjd^en  (Sinjdplag  im  Kulturleben 
unb  in  ber  politijdpen  ©ejd^ic^te  biejer  Sanbe§  blofe  gulegen  unb  an  ^er^ 
borragenben  ©ejtalten  unb  ©rjdpeinungen  borgujteÜen. 

9^ur  ber  Kurgjid^tige  ober  ber  blinbe  j^anatifer  tann  eriuarten,  bafe 
ber  l^eifee  ^ul§jd)lag  beutjdpen  Sebent,  ber  bie  jPtillionen  beutjdper  ©in^ 
tbanberer  jeit  ben  j^reil^eit^friegen  bejeelte,  plöfelid^  mit  bem  ©intritt  in 
biejeg  Sanb  erjtarren  müjje.  Butn  ©lüdE  für  bie  B^t^utift  ber  ameri? 
fanijdpen  Station  ift  bie  begelprte  Umartung  aüer  SSolfBelemente  in  ben 
uniformen  ^ppu§  englijd^er '  gärbung  eine  pjpdpologijdpe  Unmöglid^feit, 
gumal  beim  ©eutjdpen  bon  ausgeprägtem  Kulturb etoufetjein.  SBie  fejt 
aber  gerabe  bie  politijdp  bom  ^Saterlanb  SSerfolgten  unb  SSerjtofeenen, 
SPtänner  ibie  j^rang  Sieber  unb  Karl  ©d^urg,  f^rang  (Sigel  unb  Karl 
^cingen,  unbejc^abet  i^rer  ^reue  gegen  bie  neue  Heimat,  an  ben  Kul^ 
turibealen  beS  beutfdfjen  SSolfeS  l^ielten,  ja  in  i^nen  bie  Ouelte  il^rer 
Kraft  unb  il^reS  SBirtenS  fanben,  babon  legen  bie  folgenben  Slufjö^e 
bcrebteS  B^^gniS  ab. 


FRANCIS  LIEBER 

A  STUDY  OF  A  MAN  AND  AN  IDEAL 
By  Ernest  Bruncken 

CHAPTER  1. 

TWO  EDUCATIONAE  IDEAES. 

Among  the  variety  of  catch  phrases  which  in  endless  suc¬ 
cession  engage  the  temporary  attention  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  there  has  now  been  prominent  for  several  years  that  of 
“vocational  training.”  It  is  said — and  nobody  will  deny  that  it 
is  said  with  a  great  deal  of  reason — that  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum  does  not  fit  our  boys  and  girls  for  any  particular 
occupation  in  life.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  series 
of  schools  in  which  this  defect  can  be  remedied  after  the  cus¬ 
tomary  subjects  have  been  mastered  in  the  grade  schools,  and 
the  teaching  in  the  common  schools  themselves  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  keep  in  mind  constantly  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
when  they  get  into  the  trade  schools.  The  spirit  which  is  thus 
endeavoring  to  make  the  elementary  schools  merely  prepara¬ 
tory  for  the  institutions  where  the  masses  are  to  be  trained 
in  the  occupations  by  which  they  will  later  earn  their  living, 
has  invaded  also  the  colleges  and  other  institutions  for  what 
is  called  the  “higher  education.”  In  a  laudable  endeavor  to 
shorten  the  number  of  years  now  required  to  pursue  a  full 
academic  course  leading  up  to  the  liberal  and  technical  pro¬ 
fessions,  that  which  was  formerly  prized  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  liberal  education  is  all  too  often  pushed  rudely  aside. 
Hence  we  have  college-bred  lawyers  with  but  the  scantiest 
knowledge  of  Latin;  physicians  whose  acquaintance  with  his¬ 
tory  would  not  prevent  them  from  confusing  Alexander  the 
Great  with  Charlemagne;  engineers  who  have  never  heard  of 
Keats  or  Shelley;  high  school  teachers  of  Spanish  who  have 
never  read  a  line  of  Homer  in  the  original ;  and  college  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  classics  who  read  neither  French  nor  German.  All 
of  which  comes  from  having  to  choose,  as  early  as  the  first 
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year  in  high  school,  between  Greek  and  physics,  French  and 
history,  Latin  and  chemistry,  according  as  one  or  the  other 
branch  of  study  appears  to  be  more  helpful  to  the  future  law¬ 
yer,  physician,  engineer  or  school  teacher. 

We  are  told,  ad  nauseam,  that  this  is  an  age  of  specialists  ; 
that  nobody  can  expect  to  cut  even  a  respectable  figure  in  any 
field  of  learning,  or  in  any  of  the  professions  requiring  scholas¬ 
tic  training,  unless  he  carefully  avoids  the  scattering  of  his 
energies  and  never  takes  his  eyes  from  the  details  of  his  spec¬ 
ialty.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  said  that  specialization  of  this 
narrow  kind  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  successes  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  have  scored  during  more  than  a  century,  in  nearly  every 
field  of  human  activity.  The  mythical  professor  of  Greek  who 
had  devoted  his  life  to  the  elucidation  of  the  declensions  and 
on  his  deathbed  deplored  that  he  had  not  confined  himself  to 
the  dative  case  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  a  German. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  he  was  the  brother  of  a  well-known 
American  geologist,  who  is  enthusiastically  voluble  whenever 
he  gets  a  chance  to  talk  about  certain  glacial  phenomena,  but 
whom  nobody  has  ever  heard  utter  ten  consecutive  words  in 
company  when  something  else  was  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion. 

Within  a  generation  or  two,  this  kind  of  specialization  has 
in  the  United  States  become  so  common  among  those  who 
pass  for  educated  people  that  the  lack  of  general  information 
in  professional  men  no  longer  excites  comment.  The  opposite 
feeling  is  rather  apt  to  be  met  with.  Thus  a  certain  distin¬ 
guished  professional  man,  himself  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense,  expressed  a  pleased  surprise  on  dis¬ 
covering  that  an  able  and  successful  foreign  lawyer  was  also 
capable  of  discussing  with  evident  knowledge  and  insight  a 
passage  from  Faust.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in  any  but  an 
American  company  such  an  accomplishment  in  a  man  of  this 
lawyer’s  standing  would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course? 

There  are  by  no  means  lacking  the  voices  of  those  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  danger  to  our  national  welfare  lurking  in  this 
gradual  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  men  who  show  an 
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intelligent  and  serious  interest  in  things  having  no  bearing  on 
the  work  by  which  they  make  their  living.  It  would  indeed  be 
strange  if  among  Americans,  of  all  people  on  earth,  the  race  of 
those  should  die  out  who  know  that  what  is  called  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  of  the  world  is  but  the  necessary  foundation  for 
those  more  - spiritual  labors  which  distinguish  human  beings 
from  mere  animals  of  highly  developed  intelligence.  For  the 
American  people  have  always  been  distinguished  by  a  strong 
element  of  idealism  as  part  of  their  national  character ;  that  is, 
there  may  be  found  among  Americans  a  very  large  proportion 
of  individuals  who  are  not  satisfied  with  aims  in  life  tending 
’  merely  towards  the  providing  of  material  comfort  and  wealth, 
but  place  before  themselves  some  ulterior  goal  of  effort.  That 
goal  or  ideal  may  be  found  in  the  field  of  religion,  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  social  service,  of  political  and  national  progress,  in 
rarer  instances  in  artistic  or  scholarly  pursuits  for  their  own 
sake. 

The  leaven  of  a  higher,  more  spiritual  life,  was  first  brought 
to  this  country  in  abundant  measure  by  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England,  among  whom  there  was  a  far  greater  number 
of  men  with  broad  and  well-trained  minds  and  noble  ideals 
than  is  ordinarily  found  among  the  pioneers  of  a  newly-founded 
colony.  In  the  subsequent  streams  of  immigration,  there  never 
ceased  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  similar  men,  though  in 
smaller  numbers.  At  several  periods,  however,  there  were 
again  waves  of  immigration  having  more  than  the  common 
share  of  individuals  capable  of  appreciating  the  things  of  the 
mind.  The  older  German  influx,  beginning  with  Pastorius 
in  1683  and  continuing  in  a  steady  current  almost  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  never  lacked  such  men,  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  newcomers,  like  most  of  the  colonists  of 
the  New  England  states,  may  have  sprung  from  the  humbler 
classes.  Pastorius  himself  was  an  example,  and  among  his 
successors  was  that  remarkable  family  of  Mühlenberg  which 
gave  so  many  eminent  men  to  the  country.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  idealists  belonging  to  this  group  cur¬ 
tailed  their  influence  on  American  life  by  directing  their  ener- 
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gies  into  the  narrow  channels  of  sectarian  separation.  Yet 
who  will  say  that  their  example  may  not  have  contributed  a 
full,  though  indirect,  share  towards  building  up  the  idealistic 
element  in  the  American  character? 

Another  conspicuous  group  of  men  coming  to  our  shores, 
not  because  of  economic  pressure  at  home,  but  because  they 
were  seeking  a  more  favorable  field  for  the  realization  of  noble 
dreams,  was  driven  to  America,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the 
commotions  of  the  French  Revolution.  Of  this  group,  a  few 
were  Frenchmen,  but  more  came  from  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Their  influence,  and  that  of  the  representatives 
of  similar  ideals  in  Europe,  was  powerful  in  producing  that 
highly  idealistic  body  of  political  and  social  thought  which  we 
are  wont  to  connect,  somewhat  vaguely,  with  the  name  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  our 
subsequent  national  life,  down  to  the  present  day.  And  again, 
when  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  fever  in  the  old  world 
was  over,  from  1815  to  the  Civil  war,  the  American  nation  re¬ 
ceived  a  stream  of  immigration  from  Germany  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  carried  with  it  a  surprising  number  of  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  men  whom  the  political  struggles  at  home  had  driven 
into  exile.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  such  men  in 
the  German  immigration  of  that  period  was  much  larger  than 
that  found  among  the  New  England  settlers  during  the  first 
half  century  after  the  coming  of  the  Mayflower. 

No  matter  what  specific  form  the  idealistic  aspirations  of 
men  of  this  type  might  take,  they  were  all  convinced  of  the  in¬ 
estimable  value  of  a  liberal  and  scholarly  training,  and  could 
not  help  but  transmit  that  conviction  to  their  own  posterity 
and  to  thousands  of  others  who  came  under  their  influence. 
Even  where  the  exigencies  of  life  in  a  new  country  made  the 
liberal  education  of  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  men  an 
impossibility,  there  developed  a  profound  respect  for  scholarly 
knowledge.  This  is  true  practically  of  every  part  of  the  country, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  certain  portions  of  the  South, 
where  untoward  economic  and  social  conditions  have  prevented 
the  growth  of  that  sturdy  and  intelligent  yeomanry  which, 
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together  with  the  similar  class  of  independent  and  moderately 
wealthy  merchants  and  manufacturers,  constituted,  until  recent 
years,  at  least,  the  great  body  of  peculiarly  American  society. 
Nowhere  was  this  remarkable  form  of  social  life  more  typically 
developed  than  in  New  England.  There  have  probably  been 
very  few  communities  where  the  man  of  better  education 
and  mental  training  has  been  as  highly  respected  and  as 
influential  as  he  was  in  the  New  England  states  such  as  they 
were  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
was  in  those  commonwealths  no  aristocracy  based  on  the 
possession  of  land  and  slaves  as  there  was  in  Virginia  and 
other  Southern  states.  There  were  barely  the  beginnings  of  an 
aristocracy  of  commercial  wealth.  In  few  places  in  the  world 
was  there  so  close  an  approach  to  social  equality.  Yet,  at  the 
town  meetings,  where  every  adult  male  citizen  was  free  to 
speak  and  vote,  and  where  the  affairs  not  merely  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but,  by  no  means  rarely,  the  affairs  of  state  and  nation 
were  intelligently  and  effectively  discussed,  farmers  and  shop¬ 
keepers  almost  invariably  expected  the  wisest  counsel,  the  de¬ 
cisive  opinion  to  come  from  the  little  group  of  their  college- 
bred  fellow-citizens,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  especially  the 
minister.  Those  self-reliant  countrymen  and  artisans  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  deferring  to  any  man  on  account  of  his 
wealth,  rank  or  station,  but  to  the  man  of  education  and  learn¬ 
ing  they  gave  a  reasonable  deference.  Especially  the  minister’s 
influence  in  a  community  where  church-going  was  a  matter  of 
course,  could  be  resisted  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  despite 
the  fact  that  Congregational  or  Unitarian  ministers  had  neither 
legal  authority  to  compel  nor  priestly  power  to  bind  or  loose. 
Their  power,  and  that  of  other  men  of  education,  was  based  to 
a  large  degree  on  the  profound  respect  which  the  entire  people 
felt  for  the  trained  intellect,  not  the  intellect  drilled  into  ex¬ 
traordinary  efficiency  for  some  particular,  narrowly  circum¬ 
scribed  task,  but  the  mind  that  has  been  cultivated  and  devel¬ 
oped  until  it  is  capable  of  looking  at  all  sides  of  every  matter, 
of  realizing  that  every  subject  is  connected  by  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  threads  with  the  vastness  of  the  universe,  and  that  no 
question  concerning  human  affairs  can  be  settled  without 
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bringing  to  bear  on  it  all  the  information  and  wisdom  of  which 
the  mind  is  possessed. 

Thus  there  was  in  the  New  England  of  that  day  a  son  of 
intellectual  aristocracy.  One  might  call  it  an  aristocracy  of 
country  parsons,  or  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  good- 
natured  irony,  has  called  it,  a  Brahman  class.  It  was  from  now 
on  that  New  England,  for  a  number  of  generations,  became 
the  teacher  of  the  nation.  Her  sons  were  found  in  every  sec¬ 
tion,  giving  instruction  in  school  and  college,  spreading  every¬ 
where  the  profound  respect  and  love  for  liberal  scholarship 
with  which  they  had  become  imbued  in  their  native  colleges. 
Moreover,  New  England  was  during  this  period  fertilized  by 
contact  with  the  universities  of  Germany,  to  which  American 
students  then  began  to  flock  in  increasing  numbers,  returning 
full  of  admiration  for  German  scholarship  and  zeal  to  create 
something  similar  thereto  in  their  native  land.  In  other  ways 
also — as  for  instance,  Madame  de  Stael’s  book,  “De  I’Alle- 
magne” — a  better  knowledge  of  German  literature  and  science 
was  spread  among  the  educated  portion  of  the  New  England 
people,  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  contributing  causes  why 
New  England  alone,  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  brought  into 
flower  and  fruit  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  native,  characteristic  form  of  culture,  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  which  were  an  integral  part  of  popular  life.  Every¬ 
where  else  in  America,  there  were  but  individual  cultivated 
men  and  women,  numerous  enough  perhaps,  but  isolated  from 
the  common  life  of  the  people  and  in  no  sense  the  necessary 
product  of  the  surrounding  social  conditions.  In  New  England 
alone,  the  social  environment  produced  a  considerable  class 
whose  culture  and  training  was  native  to  the  soil  and  could  not 
have  been  produced  anywhere  else  in  precisely  that  character. 

No  wonder  that  New  England  became  for  a  time  the  leader 
of  all  America  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  spirit  and  the 
intellect,  claiming  that  her  specific  form  of  civilization  repre¬ 
sented  American  culture  as  such.  If  her  superiority  is  no 
longer  so  apparent  as  it  was  during  a  considerable  period,  one 
reason  therefor  may  be  that  she  has  done  her  work  so  well. 
The  idealistic  strain  almost  always  found  in  the  typical  New 
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Englander,  even  if  deeply  concealed  under  the  no  less  fre¬ 
quent  shell  of  shrewd  materialism,  with  the  aid  of  the  specific¬ 
ally  New  England  form  of  culture  has  spread  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  not  without  finding 
congenial  aid  in  the  idealistic  traditions  emanating  from 
the  other  sources  we  have  mentioned.  One  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  this  idealism  which  has  now  become  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  whole  American  people  is  the  high  value  placed 
on  education.  We  all  know  how  the  one  thing  on  which  every 
American  community,  rightly  or  wrongly,  prides  itself,  is  its 
school  system ;  how  no  public  burden  is  borne  more  cheerfully 
than  the  taxes  raised  for  school  purposes  ;  how  thousands  of 
small  cities  give  outward  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
they  hold  education  by  making  the  high  school  and  the  public 
library  the  two  conspicuous  public  edifices  in  the  town.  Nearly 
every  rich  man  with  money  to  give  for  benevolent  purposes 
first  of  all  thinks  of  some  educational  institution.  Appropria¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  from  legislative  bodies  for  objects  which 
the  average  legislator  would  consider  inexcusably  extravagant, 
provided  only  that  they  can  be  shown  to  have  some  sort  of 
educational  value.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  the  American 
people  do  have  a  sturdy  and  unquestioning,  not  to  say  a  blind, 
faith  in  education,  and  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  that  state 
of  mind  must  be  sought  in  the  spread  of  the  New  England 
type  of  culture.  , 

This  specifically  New  England  culture,  however,  did  not 
find  its  ideal  in  the  sort  of  learning,  however  profound,  which 
is  pursued  for  some  ulterior  end,  no  matter  how  exalted.  It 
was  essentially  a  thing  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  because 
it  was  intrinsically  desirable  and  attractive,  and  because  with¬ 
out  it  the  individual  seemed  to  fall  short  of  the  full  stature  of 
man.  It  did  not  foster  the  sort  of  specialism  which  aims  at 
producing  a  superlatively  efficient  practicing  attorney,  or  phys¬ 
ician,  or  engineer.  No  more  did  it  place  a  particularly  high 
value  on  the  other  type  of  specialist  who  prides  himself  on 
being  a  votary  of  pure  science  and  cares  nothing  for  the 
possible  practical  uses  to  which  his  labors  might  be  put.  New 
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England  culture,  as  it  had  developed  under  German  influence, 
had  for  its  ultimate  goal  nothing  less  than  the  producing  of 
men  who  were  men  in  every  respect,  harmonious,  many-sided, 
fully  developed  personalities.  Whether  the  roads  on  which 
this  goal  was  sought  have  been  always  the  right  ones  need 
not  be  discussed.  About  the  excellence  of  the  ideal  there  can 
be  no  question.  Under  such  circumstances,  however,  it  is  no 
more  than  could  be  expected  that  those  who  have  inherited  or 
acquired  the  spirit  of  this  fine  New  England,  or  let  us  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  American,  tradition,  should  raise  tlieir  voices  in  pro¬ 
test  when  they  are  told  that  the  aim  of  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  system  ought  to  be  the  training  of  youth  to  be  excellent 
mechanics,  or  clerks,  or  lawyers,  doctors  and  engineers. 

Moreover,  New  England  culture,  as  it  flourished  in  that 
famous  generation  before  the  Civil  war,  was  distinctly  literary. 
It  is  not  famous  for  having  produced  an  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  scientists  and  scholars  in  the  modern  sense,  although 
the  names  of  Asa  Gray,  James  Q.  Dana,  William  Dwight  Whit¬ 
ney  and  a  host  of  others  are  enough  to  prove  that  in  this  field 
also  it  was  by  no  means  barren.  Yet  its  great  leaders,  a  Long¬ 
fellow,  a  Lowell,  an  Emerson,  were  scholars  rather  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense,  that  is,  men  of  wide  information  regarding 
the  things  that  may  be  learned  out  of  books,  and  superabund¬ 
antly  skilled  in  making  the  love  so  gathered  enrich  and  em¬ 
bellish  the  mind.  They  did  not,  however,  add  any  very  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  to  the  stock  of  positive  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  world,  which  seems  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  funda¬ 
mental  test  of  the  scientist  or  scholar  in  the  modern  use  of  the 
term.  To  those  who  still  cherish  the  earlier  attitude,  the  claims 
of  the  modern  specialist  in  pure  science  must  appear  no  less 
preposterous  and  full  of  danger  to  the  healthy  growth  of  Amer¬ 
ican  civilization,  than  the  pretensions  of  those  who  would  make 
all  education  severely  utilitarian.  To  put  the  matter  in  an 
extreme  form:  Can  they  witness  without  indignation  a  state 
of  things  in  which  a  dry-as-dust  dissertation  on  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  some  obscure  mediaeval  versifier  is  deemed  much 
more  appropriate  for  gaining  the  coveted  title  of  doctor  of 
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philosophy  for  its  author  than  the  most  appreciative  and  de¬ 
lightful  essay  on  Dante’s  glorious  poetry?  Surely,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  from  this  side  also  the  advocates  of  specialism 
meet  with  most  determined  opposition. 

However,  even  the  most  convinced  opponent  of  specialism 
cannot  help  seeing,  if  he  looks  about  with  open  eyes  to  observe 
the  social  conditions  surrounding  him,  that  there  is  abundant 
need  for  vocational  training  in  every  department  of  our  national 
life.  Notwithstanding  the  gigantic  development  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  the  greater  portion  of  this  country  is  still 
distinctly  agricultural.  There  are  sections  where  farming  is 
done  as  skillfully  and  scientifically,  considering  the  general 
economic  conditions,  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  in  other 
regions,  and  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  country, 
farmers  are  ignorant  even  of  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  their  occupation  and  till  their  lands  no  more  skillfully  than 
did  the  peasantry  of  Europe  four  hundred  years  ago.  As  a 
consequence,  especially  in  many  portions  of  the  South,  the 
rural  districts  are  a  synonym  for  poverty  and  general  back¬ 
wardness  of  civilization.  Yet  it  is  still  an  exception  by  no 
means  frequent  for  children  in  rural  schools  to  be  taught  the 
simple  facts  of  plant  life  or  the  most  patent  truths  regarding 
the  relations  of  soils,  manures  and  crops.  When  we  go  into 
the  cities,  conditions  are  not  very  much  better.  An  unconscion¬ 
able  number  of  boys  and  girls  leave  school  to  enter  industrial 
life  without  a  training  that  fits  them  for  any  skilled  work 
whatsoever,  and  the  opportunities  for  learning  a  trade  thor¬ 
oughly  after  leaving  school  are,  in  many  branches  of  industry^ 
pitifully  slender  outside  of  the  very  large  cities.  Everywhere 
you  hear  the  complaint  that  the  really  well-trained  artisan  is 
disappearing,  and  when  one  is  found  he  is  very  apt  to  be  a  for¬ 
eigner,  most  likely  a  German.  Our  own  boys  are  lucky  if 
they  find  a  place  in  the  factory  where  they  may  tend  a  machine 
with  a  few  easily  acquired  movements,  thus  becoming  “special¬ 
ists”  of  a  kind  nobody  admires.  In  the  mean  time,  the  schools 
go  on  teaching  nothing  but  the  so-called  literary  branches,  as 
if  all  the  pupils  were  going  to  be  clerks  and  shopkeepers’  assist- 
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ants.  All  this  among  the  descendants  of  the  Yankees  whose 
inventive  ingenuity  and  manual  skill  once  was  world-famous, 
and  the  backwoodsmen  who  with  their  own  hands  and  an  axe 
knew  how  to  fashion  almost  every  implement  they  required. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  there  is  great  need  for  vocational 
training  among  farmers  and  artisans,  and  we  may  add,  among 
the  commercial  classes,  for  the  details  of  business  are  gen¬ 
erally  carried  on,  in  this  country,  in  such  a  slovenly,  hit-or-miss 
fashion,  that  our  merchants  are  seriously  handicapped  thereby 
in  competition  with  foreigners.  How  is  it  in  those  occupations 
requiring  more  elaborate  mental  training?  We  certainly  have 
a  number  of  most  excellent  schools  of  medicine  and  law,  by 
the  side  of  many  inferior  ones ;  and  there  are  many  very  good 
engineering  colleges.  Is  there  need  for  carrying  special  train¬ 
ing  farther  than  is  already  being  done  in  these  institutions? 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  advisedly  in  these  matters  outside  of 
one’s  own  profession,  but  to  a  lawyer  it  would  certainly  seem, 
without  any  intention  of  speaking  invidiously  of  any  of  his 
legal  brethren,  as  if  too  many  members  of  the  lawyers’  guild 
had  received  barely  enough  professional  training  to  carry  on  a 
'daw  business,”  while  comparatively  few  show  trained  capacity 
or  appreciation  for  the  higher  functions  and  social  obligations 
of  the  profession.  As  for  the  engineers  of  every  kind,  a  lay¬ 
man  may  be  allowed  to  express  surprise  that  their  ability  has, 
generally  speaking,  appeared  to  be  limited,  until  now,  to  the 
coarser  work,  the  comparatively  simple  kinds  of  machines,  the 
less  highly  finished  products.  Why,  else,  was  it  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  European  war  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
importation  we  experienced  a  scarcity  of  such  articles  as  chem¬ 
ical  dyes,  dentists’  supplies,  highly  elaborated  drugs,  instru¬ 
ments  of  precision  and  scores  of  similar  commodities  ?  It  can¬ 
not  be  for  lack  of  capital  that  we  do  not  manufacture  these 
things  at  home,  for  we  are  able  to  lend  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  foreigners.  So  it  would  seem  that  the  difficulty  must  be  our 
lack  of  skilled  workmen  and  sufficiently  trained  engineers — in 
other  words,  that  specialization  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough 
with  us. 
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Will  it  be  necessary,  then,  for  us  to  choose  the  kind  of 
training  we  shall  adopt  as  our  national  characteristic — that  of 
the  specialist,  or  that  of  liberal  culture?  Shall  we  strain  every 
effort  so  to  arrange  the  education  of  our  youths  as  to  enable 
them,  at  the  earliest  possible  age,  to  choose  what  vocation  in 
life  they  will  follow,  and  thereafter  confine  all  their  energies 
to  that  particular  channel,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  we  may 
develop  a  race  of  men  who,  by  being  each  skilled  to  the  utmost 
in  one  special  line,  though  remaining  ignorant  of  all  others, 
may  rise  above  competing  nations  in  the  practical  concerns  of 
life?  Or  shall  we  prefer  to  return  to  the  older  ideal  of  devel¬ 
oping  men  rather  than  specialists,  men  who  have,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  trained  all  the  many  faculties  that  human  beings 
are  endowed  with,  into  a  harmonious  personality  without  ac¬ 
quiring  abnormal  skill  in  any  special  direction?  Thereby  we 
may  certainly  run  the  risk  of  being  vanquished  in  the  fight  for 
dominion  over  the  things  of  this  world  by  nations  with  less 
idealistic  but  more  practical  aspirations. 

In  the  current  discussions  of  these  questions  it  is  nearly 
always  assumed  that  we  must  necessarily  decide  to  seize  either 
horn  of  this  dilemma.  Rarely  do'  we  hear  it  suggested  that 
both  tendencies,  that  toward  specialization  and  toward  liberal 
culture,  may  well  be  reconciled;  that  it  is  possible  to  put  into 
practice,  if  we  do  not  take  it  too  literally,  the  old  precept  about 
knowing  something  about  everything  and  all  about  something. 
As  it  is  commonly  assumed,  obviously  with  a  great  deal  of 
truth,  that  Germany  above  all  other  countries  abounds  in  thor¬ 
oughly  skilled  specialists  and  owes  to  them  in  large  measure 
the  astonishing  successes  she  has  won  in  recent  years,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  specialization  in  the  United  States  usually  point  to 
her  as  the  shining  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
following  the  national  policy  they  favor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  manifested  for  some 
time  a  distinct  tendency  among  the  adherents  of  the  ideal  of 
liberal  culture  towards  an  aversion  if  not  downright  hostility 
against  German  intellectual  influence  in  this  country.  Those 
who  entertain  this  feeling  are  quite  agreed  with  the  friends  of 
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special  training  in  the  view  that  Germany  above  all  countries 
is  the  land  of  specialism,  and  that  to  this  she  owes  the  kind  of 
successes  she  has  won  in  modern  times.  Instead,  however,  of 
looking  at  these  successes  as  an  example  for  emulation,  they 
abhor  them  as  a  national  policy  to  be  shunned.  Like  most  of 
the  opposite  party,  they  assume  that  the  two  ideals  are  mutually 
exclusive,  and  that  Germany,  in  becoming  extraordinarily  effi¬ 
cient  in  practical  concerns  by  her  highly  developed  specialism, 
has  deliberately  abandoned  those  more  spiritual  ideals  of  liberal 
culture  and  the  harmoniously  developed  personality  which  to 
the  idealistic  strain  in  the  American  people  must  ever  out¬ 
weigh  all  achievements  in  the  fields  of  economics  or  political 
power. 

It  would  not  seem,  however,  as  if  the  men  and  women  who 
dread  the  German  influence  on  American  life  because  of  its  lack 
in  liberal  culture  had  taken  the  trouble  of  acquiring  sufficient 
familiarity  with  recent  phases  of  German  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  to  be  profitable  counselors  for  their  countrymen.  That 
otherwise  well-informed  and  cultivated  Americans  display  an 
astonishing  ignorance  of  modern  German  literature,  philosophy 
and  art  can  be  observed  every  day.  Perhaps  the  grossest  public 
manifestation  of  this  condition  of  mind  was  seen  when  a  little 
while  ago  a  well-known  teacher  of  literature  in  an  Eastern  uni¬ 
versity  dogmatically  announced  that  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  Germany  had  not  produced  a  single  writer  really  worth 
knowing,  and  that  the  last  German  of  literary  importance  was 
Heine.  This  astonishing  pronunciamento  must  have  seemed 
very  plausible  to  a  great  many  hearers,  although  we  may  char¬ 
itably  assume  that  in  the  lecturer  himself  it  was  the  result  of 
heated  partisanship  produced  by  the  war.  For  a  surprisingly 
small  number  of  Americans  can  be  found  whose  knowledge  of 
German  literature  since  Heine  extends  beyond  the  mention  of 
one  or  two  names.  One  of  these  is  usually  Gerhard  Haupt¬ 
mann,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  known  by  every  man  claiming 
to  be  reasonably  well  informed  in  literary  matters,  and  the  other 
is  Sudermann,  who  continues  in  this  country  to  figure  as  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  dramatic  sky — for  hardly  anybody 
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seems  to  have  heard  of  his  almost  total  eclipse  in  the  eyes  of 
the  judicious  in  Germany.  If  further  inquiry  is  made  we 
may  elicit  the  name  of  Wedekind,  usually  accompanied  by  a 
word  of  deprecation  regarding  “decadent  art/’  So  powerful 
a  dramatist  as  Hebbel,  to  mention  an  older  author,  is  practic¬ 
ally  unknown  except  to  specialists,  and  so  are  writers  of  fiction 
such  as  Keller,  Raabe,  Thomas  Mann.  The  great  modern  lyric 
poets  of  Germany,  Liliencron,  Dehmel,  Rilke,  Stefan  George, 
Hofmannsthal  and  the  host  of  others  are  not  even  names  to 
cultivated  Americans,  for  they  have  never  heard  of  them.  Yet 
among  the  same  type  of  men  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  de¬ 
tailed  acquaintance  with  every  little  versifier  who  spouts  his 
precious  prettinesses  on  the  Paris  boulevards,  not  to  speak  of 
familiarity  with  Maeterlinck  and  Verlaine.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  fine  arts.  Americans  of  liberal  culture  continue 
to  know  and  admire  the  works  of  contemporary  French  paint¬ 
ers  and  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Boecklin, 
Thoma,  Liebermann,  not  to  mention  younger  men.  Yet  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  American  painters  express  the  view 
that  German  artists  of  the  present  day  do  far  better  work 
than  their  French  fellows. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  neglect  of  an  adequate  study  of 
the  conditions  of  German  life  may  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
prevalent  assumptions  regarding  the  incompatibility  of  liberal 
culture  with  the  development  of  “terrible  efficiency,”  as  a  wide¬ 
ly-read  periodical  recently  put  it.  Our  students  still  flock  to 
Germany,  as  they  have  done  for  several  generations,  in  search 
of  special  knowledge  or  skill;  but  whatever  they  may  bring 
back,  it  is  rarely  an  intimate  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  German  people,  its  literature  and  art,  its 
fundamental  beliefs  and  its  attitude  towards  the  great  problems 
of  existence.  In  the  meantime,  the  other  type  of  educated 
Americans  ignore  almost  altogether  the  country  east  of  the 
Vosges,  and  seek  in  France,  or  now  and  then  in  Italy  or  Spain, 
that  rounding  out  of  intellectual  culture  which  everybody 
vaguely  feels  the  purely  Anglo-American  type  of  mind  requires 
for  its  own  best  development. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show,  by  the  example  of 
a  great  American  of  German  birth,  who  has  touched  American 
life  at  an  unusual  number  of  points  and  been  a  very  potent 
influence  for  good,  by  his  impressive  personality  and  his  teach¬ 
ing  while  living,  by  his  writings  published  both  during  his  life 
and  after  his  death,  that  thorough  specialistic  skill  and  broad 
liberal  culture  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  shall  further 
make  it  apparent  that  it  is  an  error  to  believe  that  what  is  known 
as  special  training  or  vocational  education  in  the  United  States 
is  the  same  system  of  education  which  has  been  the  source  of 
the  greatness  of  modern  Germany.  The  truth  is  rather  that  in 
Germany  all  special  training  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  a  liberal 
education  previously  acquired.  In  other  words,  the  German 
youth  is  not  allowed  to  specialize  at  all  until  he  has  acquired, 
in  the  proper  preparatory  school,  an  amount  of  training  and  in¬ 
formation  almost  if  not  quite  equivalent  to  the  work  done  in 
American  college  courses  professing  to  give  a  liberal  education. 
It  would  be  extravagant  to  say  that  the  German  student  just  en¬ 
tering  the  university  to  begin  his  specialized  work  is  already 
a  man  of  liberal  culture  in  the  American  sense.  His  youth  and 
immaturity  would  prevent  that,  but  he  has  had  so  many  win¬ 
dows  opened  for  his  mind  that  he  must  be  of  unusually  dull 
intellect  and  sluggish  temperament  if  all  the  specialized  drudg¬ 
ery  of  his  later  life  can  prevent  the  light  of  liberal  culture 
from  coming  in. 

Francis  Lieber  was  a  typical  product  of  the  sort  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  German  university  men  have  undergone  for  many 
generations,  an  educational  system  that  has  been  changed  in 
detail  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  required,  but  the 
underlying  spirit  of  which  is  precisely  the  same  at  the  present 
day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt  and  Goethe. 
If  the  ordinary  man  in  the  course  of  his  professional  or 
scholarly  career  in  Germany  does  not  accomplish  as  much  as 
Lieber  did,  it  is  because  he  has  not  the  capacity  of  mind,  as 
indeed  very  few  individuals  could  have.  However,  in  sharp 
distinction  from  too  many  American  specialists,  he  has  learned 
to  have  at  least  a  receptive  interest  in  many  of  the  things  for 
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which  men  of  liberal  education  care.  In  fact,  it  may  be  as¬ 
serted  that  in  proportion  as  the  specialization  of  his  own  proper 
life  work  becomes  more  intense,  he  also  retains  or  develops 
an  interest  in  many  other  things.  It  is  the  ordinary  practitioner 
in  law  or  medicine,  in  the  civil  service  or  in  the  technical  pro¬ 
fessions,  the  man  who  is  a  specialist  only  in  a  very  general 
sense,  that  is  in  most  danger  of  succumbing  to  the  routine  of 
daily  drudgery  and  losing  interest  in  cultural  matters  uncon¬ 
nected  with  his  professional  work.  Anybody  having  a  reason¬ 
able  acquaintance  with  German  scholars  and  professional  men 
will  have  to  come  to  this  conclusion. 

How  very  wide  the  active  interests  of  Francis  Lieber  were 
will  become  apparent  as  we  examine  his  life  and  the  record  of 
his  achievements.  Perhaps  we  may  therefore  hear  this  asser¬ 
tion  :  His  very  record  shows  that  Lieber  was  not  a  specialist 
at  all,  and  his  example,  far  from  proving  that  a  man  may  at 
the  same  time  be  a  specialist  and  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  goes 
to  show  how  desirable  it  would  be,  even  from  a  utilitarian 
standpoint  looking  towards  social  welfare,  to  have  men  who 
are  liberally  trained  rather  than  those  who  know  how  to  do  a 
single  thing  extremely  well.  The  answer  to  such  an  objec¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  easy.  In  the  first  place.  Professor 
Lieber  was  indeed  a  specialist.  The  thing  which  he  could  do 
better  than  anybody  in  his  own  lifetime  and  better  than  any 
man  now  living,  was  the  tracing  of  the  faint  border  line  be¬ 
tween  law  and  morals.  That  is  why  of  all  his  works  the  book 
on  political  ethics  will  probably  retain  the  greatest  permanent 
value,  and  why  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who*  have  carried 
international  law  a  goodly  step  forward  on  the  road  towards 
becoming  a  real  body  of  consistent  rules  compelling  universal 
acceptance  by  their  inherent  reason,  instead  of  being  a  con¬ 
glomerate  of  pious  wishes  and  vague  preachments. 

The  conclusive  answer  to  such  objectors,  however,  is  the 
following:  The  real  character  of  the  special  training  given 
by  the  German  educational  system  is  not  at  all  a  narrow  and 
mechanical  drill  in  the  skill  and  knowledge  directly  connected 
with  some  particular  course  of  work.  That  is  what  special 
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training  in  the  United  States  becomes — not  rarely,  but  for¬ 
tunately  by  no  means  always.  The  special  skill  and  knowledge 
is  indeed  imparted  by  the  German  system,,  and  nowhere  more 
thoroughly  and  efficiently,  but  this  is  done  incidentally,  as  a 
by-product,  as  one  might  say,  of  a  much  wider  course  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  minds  of  students.  The  principal  aim  of  every 
German  university  teacher  is  not  the  imparting  of  a  special 
technique,  but  the  acquisition  by  the  students  of  what  is  com¬ 
prehensively,  if  somewhat  vaguely,  known  as  scientific  method. 

This  scientific  method,  as  distinguished  from  scientific  tech¬ 
nique,  is  an  element  which  must  underlie  all  really  productive 
work  in  science  and  scholarship.  It  is  partly  a  moral  and 
partly  an  intellectual  quality.  A  moral  one,  because  it  involves 
before  all  other  things  a  most  intense  love  of  truth — the  sort 
of  almost  fanatical  love  that  is  symbolized  in  Francis  Lieber’s 
famous  motto :  '‘P atria  cara,  libertas  carior,  veritas  ca/rissima.'' 
This  implies  a  profound  reverence  for  fact,  taking  that  term 
in  its  broadest  sense  so  as  to  include  also  what  is  sometimes 
called  “internal  facts,”  meaning  those  which  are  present  only 
in  the  mind — states  of  feeling,  beliefs,  desires.  No  offense  can 
be  worse,  in  the  eyes  of  scientific  method,  than  to  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  any  existing  fact,  no  matter  how  disconcert¬ 
ing,  which  has  any  possible  bearing  on  the  problem  under  in¬ 
vestigation. 

There  are  other  moral  qualities  without  which  scientific 
method  cannot  exist :  Patience  that  will  not  tire  until  a  subject 
is  pursued  to  the  last  point  which  the  state  of  scholarship  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  time  makes  possible;  thoroughness  that  never 
contents  itself  with  half-knowledge  or  guesswork  where  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  is  obtainable;  generous  unselfish¬ 
ness  which  cares  far  more  that  knowledge  be  carried  a  step 
farther  than  that  the  investigator  himself  be  the  fortunate  dis¬ 
coverer,  and  would  much  rather  co-operate  with  fellow-workers 
than  enter  into  ambitious  rivalries  with  them.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  even  more  characteristic  of  scholarly  method  is  the  in¬ 
tellectual  element,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase : 
The  full  use  of  human  reason.  Therein  is  implied  first  of  all 
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the  power  of  logical  thinking,  but  no  less  the  critical  use  of 
the  imagination.  He  who  would  be  a  true  scholar,  moreover, 
will  have  to  know  how  to  generalize  from  the  data  he  has 
gathered,  and  no  less  how  to  resist  the  temptation  of  making 
generalizations,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  when  the  data  at  hand 
do  not  render  it  safe.  He  must  learn  how  to  use  an  hypothesis 
in  order  to  find,  if  he  can,  additional  facts,  and  shun  as  he 
would  the  Prince  of  Evil,  the  besetting  sin  of  clever  minds: 
the  building  of  one  hypothesis  upon  another. 

The  ideal  which  the  universities  of  Germany — and  indeed 
all  universities  that  are  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  United 
States  and  every  other  country — constantly  uphold  is  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  this  scientific  method  into  the  minds  of  their  students 
until  they  follow  it  instinctively  in  all  their  professional  opera¬ 
tions,  whether  these  be  in  the  province  of  pure  or  applied 
science.  It  is  evident  that  the  acquiring  of  the  technique  of  any 
special  branch  of  scholarship  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
after  the  mind  has  once  fully  grasped  and  assimilated  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  scientific  method.  In  practice  the  processes  of  acquiring 
the  one  and  the  other  will  usually  go  on  simultaneously,  and 
a  properly  taught  student  will  learn  the  technique  of  his  spec¬ 
ialty  from  the  same  lecture,  books,  and  seminar  or  laboratory 
exercises  that  put  him  gradually  into  possession  of  scientific 
method.  It  is  also  fairly  obvious  that  mere  technique  could  be 
taught  to  a  person  who  otherwise  might  remain  quite  unedu¬ 
cated.  For  instance,  it  is  imaginable  that  some  man  might  by 
long  application  and  practice  become  extraordinarily  skillful  in 
all  the  manipulations  necessary  for  removing  the  vermiform 
appendix  without  knowing  anything  about  physiology  or  path¬ 
ology  ;  but  he  would  hardly  be  a  person  to  whom  an  intelligent 
patient  would  entrust  himself.  Or,  if  the  old  common  law 
pleadings  were  still  in  vogue  in  all  their  ancient  intricacies,  it 
would  not  be  impossible  for  a  man  with  a  knack  for  formal 
logic  to  become  a  skillful  special  pleader  without  having  any 
profound  knowledge  of  the  law  as  a  whole.  That  is  what,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  happened  constantly  in  England  in  the  hey¬ 
day  of  the  old  system.  Such  a  special  pleader  was  indeed  a 
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specialist  of  the  sort  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  a  few  of  the 
American  advocates  of  vocational  training  have  in  mind,  and 
the  friends  of  liberal  culture  are  certainly  justified  in  opposing 
the  wholesale  breeding  of  his  kind. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  the  German 
type  of  specialist  has  quite  different  characteristics.  For  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  acquire  a  comprehension  of  scientific 
method  by  mere  drill  as  can  be  done  with  technique.  The  very 
process  of  acquiring  method  implies  so  broad  and  many-sided 
a  training  that  of  itself  it  would  confer  upon  the  student  some¬ 
thing  very  much  like  liberal  culture  even  if  he  had  not  come  to 
the  university  with  at  least  the  raw  material  of  such  culture 
already  in  his  possession.  The  German  with  university  train¬ 
ing,  therefore,  combines  in  his  own  person  the  results  of  the 
two  kinds  of  education  which  in  the  United  States  are  so  often 
believed  to  be  incompatible,  while  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
“the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,”  who  is  still  met  with  in  the 
United  States  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  bred  to  perfection 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  not  very  common  in  Germany. 
In  fact,  it  seems  that  he  is  not  very  highly  esteemed  in  that 
country  because  it  is  said  that  a  man  of  education  without  a 
specialty  and  without  a  training  in  scientific  method  is  almost 
certain  to  become  a  mere  dilettante  instead  of  taking  his  part 
in  the  common  work  of  the  world. 

Thus  Francis  Lieber  combined  in  his  own  person  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  man  of  culture,  as  is  shown  by  the  almost  bewilder¬ 
ing  variety  of  his  interests,  and  the  specialist  in  full  command 
of  general  scientific  method  as  well  as  the  technique  of  his  own 
special  field.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  particularly  fit¬ 
ting  to  place  before  the  American  public  a  study  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  as  an  illustration  of  the  results  which  the  German 
ideal  of  education  may  produce  at  its  best.  Thereby  we  may 
aid,  perhaps,  in  solving  the  question  now  troubling  so  many 
minds,  how  our  own  educational  system  may  be  brought  into 
closer  correspondence  with  the  undeniable  needs  of  modern 
social  conditions,  without  giving  up  the  ideals  which  have  in 
the  past  inspired  the  best  elements  of  the  American  people. 
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To  lose  those  ideals  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
happen,  for  the  permanence  of  civilization  itself  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  them'.  An  exclusive  devotion  to  technique,  as 
it  is  apparently  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  energetic 
advocates  of  change,  must  necessarily  end  in  the  grossest  ma¬ 
terialism  and  the  gradual  decay  of  all  the  finer  flowers  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

An  exclusive  devotion  to  technique  would  not  even  attain 
the  immediate  end  it  has  in  view,  namely,  the  greatest  possible 
practical  efficiency.  For  we  have  already  seen  that  Germany, 
the  efficiency  of  whose  activities  not  even  her  bitterest  enemies 
dispute,  is  very  far  from  laying  principal  stress  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  technique.  It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  modern  Ger¬ 
many  has  abandoned  this  principle,  and  of  late,  presumably  since 
she  achieved  her  political  unity  and  rose  to  commercial  and 
industrial  greatness,  sought  her  salvation  exclusively  in  the 
development  of  technical  efficiency.  If  the  presentation  of  the 
facts,  as  given  in  outline  above,  is  correct,  this  cannot  be  so,  and 
any  open-minded  observer  of  conditions  in  modern  Germany 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
educational  system  of  that  country  is  based  have  undergone  no 
fundamental  change  for  a  hundred  years. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

Francis  Lieber  was  born  on  March  18,  1800,  at  Berlin,  in 
the  Breite  Strasse,  where  his  father  conducted  a  hardware 
business.  He  had  nine  brothers  and  three  sisters,  and  of  this 
large  family  he  was  the  tenth  child.  His  father’s  pecuniary 
circumstances  seem  to  have  been  far  from  affluent,  although 
on  the  other  hand  neither  the  family  nor  Francis  Lieber  him¬ 
self  ever  experienced  actual  want.  Yet  rigid  economy  was  the 
rule  of  the  household. 

Lieber’s  biography  has  never  been  properly  written.  He 
himself  has  contributed  a  good  deal  of  autobiographical  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  way  of  recollections,  letters  and  a  diary,  all  of 
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which  makes  most  enjoyable  reading.  There  still  is  a  great 
deal  of  unpublished  material  of  this  sort,  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  elsewhere.  The  principal  published  source,  the 
“Life  and  Letters,”  edited  by  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry,  con¬ 
tains  merely  a  portion  of  the  letters  and  diary,  sometimes  mere 
fragments.  How  well  the  selection  was  made,  could  be  judged 
only  by  a  close  comparison  with  the  unpublished  material.  The 
two  volumes  of  “Miscellaneous  Writings,”  compiled  after  his 
death,  contain  but  a  part  of  the  autobiographical  writings. 
The  latter  relate  principally  to  the  picturesque  incidents  of  his 
earlier  life.  The  short  biographies  by  Lewis  R.  Harley  and 
Frederick  William  Holls  (the  latter  in  German)  supply  little,  if 
anything,  that  may  not  also  be  found  in  the  larger  work  by 
Perry. 

In  this  state  of  the  record  we  are  still  ignorant  or  uncer¬ 
tain  about  a  number  of  facts  which  would  help  us  to  under¬ 
stand  this  extraordinary  man.  Many  of  these  data  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  discover  or  verify,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  some 
industrious  and  enthusiastic  student  will  some  day  undertake 
that  task.  In  this  place  it  is  not  intended  to  furnish  a  formal 
biography,  but  merely  a  study  of  the  man  and  the  place  he 
holds  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  American  people.  One 
of  the  data  needing  verification  is  the  statement  in  Perry  (page 
30)  that  Lieber  acquired  the  doctor’s  degree  at  Jena  in  the 
year  1820.  We  are  not  told  what  his  dissertation  was  nor  even 
in  what  “faculty”  the  degree  was  taken.  The  extreme  youth 
of  the  candidate  would  not  necessarily  make  this  fact  improb¬ 
able,  for  doctor’s  degrees  have  been  taken  at  even  earlier  ages. 
However,  Lieber  had  then  been  a  university  student  but  a  short 
time,  and  his  preparatory  schooling  was  extremely  irregular 
and  interrupted,  so  that  his  taking  the  degree  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  a  very  unusual  feat.  The  records  of  the 
university  will,  of  course,  show  the  fact  if  somebody  would 
but  take  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

The  period  in  which  Lieber’s  childhood  and  youth  was  spent 
bears  for  the  German  people  a  two-fold  aspect,  one  of  splendor 
and  immortal  glory,  on  account  of  the  surprising  numbers  of 
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poets,  philosophers  and  scholars  of  the  highest  rank  whose 
works  were  produced  in  those  inspiring  days ;  the  other  of 
national  defeat  and  oppression  by  a  foreign  foe,  followed  by 
shameful  misgovernment  at  home.  The  biographers  have 
chosen  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  political  side  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  Lieber  spent  his  early  days.  Perhaps  that  is 
natural,  considering  that  Lieber’s  principal  interest  was  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  that  the  political  misery  of  his  native  country 
most  profoundly  affected  the  external  course  of  his  life.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  quality  of  his  work,  his  profound 
scholarship,  the  breadth  of  his  intellectual  horizon,  were  the 
result  of  far  different  influences.  If  we  wish  to  understand 
these  things,  we  shall  have  to  take  a  glance  at  the  non-political 
side  of  German  life  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Having  done  so,  we  shall  also  be  in  a  better  position  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  that  combination  of  special  skill  with  liberal 
culture,  which  in  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  called  charac¬ 
teristic  of  German  intellectual  life,  and  which  Francis  Lieber’s 
example  may  help  to  spread  in  the  United  States. 

The  year  in  which  Lieber  was  bom  may  well  be  considered 
as  marking  the  point  that  divides  the  famous  flowering  period 
of  German  intellectual  life  into  two  distinct  portions.  The 
last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  time  of  the  great 
classical  poets  and  of  Immanuel  Kant.  Beginning  with  the 
body  of  ideas,  commonly  known  as  the  Enlightenment,  the  in¬ 
tellectually  alert  young  men  of  that  epoch  soon  developed  be¬ 
yond  the  somewhat  arid  and  uninspiring  mental  attitude  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  philosophy  known  by  that  name.  There  was 
a  brief  period  of  “Storm  and  Stress,”  a  period  when  the  whole 
intellectual  world  seemed  to  show  the  phenomena  which  in  in¬ 
dividual  lives  we  know  as  those  of  early  adolescence.  There 
was  the  same  unbridled  imagination  and  equally  unbridled 
emotionality,  the  same  restless  and  unsteady  trying  of  many 
things,  the  same  egotism  unrestrained  by  fixed  standards  out¬ 
side  of  one’s  own  personality.  Like  the  Enlightenment,  of 
which  the  new  movement  was  the  bitter  and  zealous  opponent, 
“Storm  and  Stress”  was  not  confined  to  Germany.  Especially 
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that  wave  of  excessive  sentimentality  which  for  a  while  made 
everybody  ruin  untold  handkerchiefs  by  an  over-supply  of 
tears,  came  to  the  continent  from  England,  where  it  had  found 
literary  expression  in  Henry  MacKenzie’s  novel,  “The  Man  of 
Feeling.”  In  Germany,  Goethe  rid  himself  of  this  sickness  by 
writing  the  “Sorrows  of  Werther,”  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
tensified  the  paroxysm  all  the  world  over.  When  the  turmoil 
of  this  transition  period  had  ceased,  there  came  for  Germany 
the  golden  days  of  Weimar,  the  culmination  time  of  Schiller’s 
work,  the  great  middle  period  in  Goethe’s  life,  during  which 
he  wrote  Iphigenie  and  Tasso,  and  the  Travels,  in  Italy.  Now 
was  fashioned  one  side  of  the  shield  of  German  idealism :  Uni¬ 
versality  of  intellectual  outlook  and  harmonic  development  of 
all  the  powers  of  human  personality.  Basing,  their  thought, 
and  their  lives  no  less,  on  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Greece,  the  two  friends  at  the  little  Thuringian 
court  taught  to  their  nation  and  the  world  the  immortal  value 
and  dignity  of  the  human  individual.  That  value  and  dignity 
was  conceived  not  in  a  narrowly  ecclesiastical  spirit,  as  had 
from  time  to  time  been  done  in  the  past,  nor  with  one-sided 
stress  upon  the  ethical  life,  as  was  done  by  the  Puritans,  but 
with  full  consciousness  that  every  side  of  human  nature  ought 
to  be  developed  to  the  highest  point  individual  limitations  al¬ 
low  it  to  reach.  No  doubt,  man  is  a  moral  being,  and  no  Puri¬ 
tan  ever  attained  the  rigorous  austerity  of  Kant’s  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples,  by  which  thousands  of  the  men  of  that  period,  and  none 
more  than  Schiller  himself,  were  so  profoundly  affected.  Man, 
however,  is  an  intellectual  being  also,  and  who  was  ever  more 
ardently  inspired  by  the  desire  for  knowledge  than  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  and  the  host  of  minor  leaders  in  what  in  time  came 
to  be  known  as  the  cause  of  Humanism?  Finally,  man  is  an 
aesthetic  being,  whose  spirit  responds  and  opens  itself  to  the 
joy  of  life  that  comes  from  the  contemplation  of  beauty  in  all 
its  forms.  What  generation  of  men  was  more  fitted  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  to  foster  its  cultivation  than 
that  which  produced  the  classical  writers  of  Germany?  Thus 
we  have  the  three-fold  root  of  German  idealism:  Equal  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful. 
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He  would  fall  far  short  of  reading  German  civilization 
aright  who  should  fail  to  see  that  this  three-fold  motto  is  still 
a  dynamic  power  in  influencing  the  lives  of  men.  Whoever  has 
spent  his  boyhood  on  the  benches  of  a  German  gymnasium  has 
heard  it  a  hundred  times  from  the  lips  of  his  teachers.  No 
doubt  it  was  little  more  than  a  sounding  phrase  to  his  imma¬ 
ture  mind,  but  a  phrase  that  stuck  in  the  memory  and  tantalized 
the  intelligence  by  its  suggestive  and  mysterious  incomprehen¬ 
sibility.  Be  it  so  that  to  many  it  has  never  revealed  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  after  life,  and  that  by  some  the  words  are  repeated  like 
empty  sounds,  attractive  by  their  respectable  appearance,  as 
some  Americans  may  idly  reiterate  the  glittering  generalities  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Some  there  are,  however, 
in  every  generation,  to  whom  the  cryptic  words  have  become 
a  living  reality,  a  shining  constellation  on  the  horizon  of  their 
souls,  by  which  to  steer  in  the  eternal  quest  for  a  solution  of 
the  riddle  of  existence. 

When  we  say  that  the  year  of  Lieber’s  birth  marked  the  end 
of  the  first  half  of  this  great  epoch  in  Germany’s  intellectual 
history,  we  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  Schiller  was  still 
alive,  and  several  of  his  great  dramas  had  not  yet  been  given 
to  the  world,  while  Kleist’s  great  work  was  still  to  come.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  long  and  full  career  of  Goethe  was  still 
before  him.  Yet  it  is  true  that  no  poet  or  dramatist  of  the 
first  rank  arose  in  the  generation  born  when  the  nineteenth 
century  was  young.  The  prevailingly  aesthetic  character  of 
the  preceding  decades  changed  and  the  best  minds  now  turned 
to  scholarly  rather  than  literary  pursuits.  The  time  came  in 
which  those  great  men  flourished  who  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  humanistic  sciences  as  we  understand  them  today,  by 
developing  and  cultivating  that  scientific  method  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Continuing  the  work  of 
Kant,  there  now  came  the  great  idealistic  philosophers :  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Herbert,  Hegel,  and  the  latter’s  embittered  antagon¬ 
ist  and  successor  in  dominion  over  men’s  minds,  Schopenhauer. 
In  their  train,  and  to  a  great  extent  under  their  influence,  came 
the  galaxy  of  scholars  in  special  fields:  The  historians,  like 
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Niebuhr  and  Ranke;  jurists,  like  Savigny;  philologians,  like 
Wolf,  Hermann,  Boeckh,  and  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the 
brothers  Wilhelm  and  Jacob  Grimm.  As  a  connecting  link 
between  the  older  and  the  new  generations,  we  may  mention  an 
even  more  illustrious  pair  of  brothers,  Alexander  and  Wilhelm 
V.  Humboldt,  the  comprehensiveness  of  whose  interests  and 
the  universality  of  whose  genius  was  a  marvel  even  in  that  day 
of  broad  and  universal  minds. 

The  two  Humboldts,  and  especially  Wilhelm,  who  was  one 
of  the  leading  statesmen  as  well  as  one  of  the  foremost  scholars 
of  his  time,  may  help  us  to  direct  our  attention  to  another  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  lives  of  the  generation  contemporary  with  Francis 
Lieber.  In  the  minds  of  the  older  men — Lessing,  Wieland, 
Herder,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  themselves — politics,  whether 
conceived  as  an  art  or  a  science,  played  a  surprisingly  small 
part.  Goethe,  for  a  dozen  years  or  so  of  his  life,  was  the  chief 
of  the  administration  of  a  principality,  and  till  his  death  re¬ 
mained  in  close  touch  with  certain  aspects  of  public  affairs  at 
least.  All  the  m.ore  astonishing  is  the  fact  that  in  his  volumin¬ 
ous  published  writings  of  every  kind  there  is  hardly  any  direct 
trace  of  the  fact  that  their  author  was  not  simply  Wolfgang 
Goethe,  but  His  Excellency,  the  Privy  Councillor  and  former 
Minister  of  State.  We  need  not  go  into  an  explanation  of  this 
singular  fact.  It  is  known  to  all  that  the  political  condition  of 
Germany  could  hardly  be  worse  than  it  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Externally,  the  nation  was  split  up 
into  a  multitude  of  petty  principalities  and  city  republics,  with 
but  two  states,  Austria  and  Prussia,  that  were  large  enough  to 
have  independent  weight  in  the  community  of  European  pow¬ 
ers.  Internally,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  absolute 
princes  or  scarcely  less  absolute  town  councils,  while  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions  were  divided  among  a  pedantic  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  a  selfish  aristocratic  class.  Of  popular  participation 
in  political  affairs  there  was  literally  none.  What  wonder  that 
even  the  best  minds  turned  with  indifference  from  all  thought 
of  political  matters! 
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A  polity  so  constituted  could  not  possibly  withstand  a 
tempest  such  as  raged  through  Europe  as  a  consequence  of  the 
revolutionary  catastrophe  in  France.  When  Francis  Eieber 
was  just  about  old  enough  to  have  mastered  the  alphabet,  in 
the  fall  of  1806,  the  victorious  Frenchmen  entered  Berlin.  It 
is  related  that  the  little  boy,  watching  from  his  window  in  the 
Breite  Strasse  the  enemy  marching  past,  burst  into  tears  as  if 
his  heart  would  break.  Nor  did  the  impression  ever  wear 
away.  Four  years  later,  at  the  darkest  hour  of  Germany’s 
subjection  to  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  he  managed  to  get 
an  interview  with  Ferdinand  v.  Schill,  one  of  the  over-zealous 
patriots  who,  before  the  hour  had  come,  tried  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  by  an  abortive  popular  rising.  In  his  recollections.  Lieber 
tells  graphically  how  he  became  himself  a  sort  of  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  his  schoolmates  on  account  of  having  spoken  to  Schill 
and  how  he  reluctantly  exchanged  one  of  two  impressions  of 
his  seal  which  the  insurgent  leader  had  given  him  for  his  col¬ 
lection,  for  the  arms  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Saxony.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  was  fostered  at  home,  and 
especially  by  the  fact  that  the  boy  at  an  early  age  came  under 
the  influence  of  Jahn,  the  founder  of  the  gymnastic  societies 
which  under  the  name  of  “Turner  Societies”  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  also  to  this  country.  In  the  meantime,  his  studies 
were  carried  on  in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner,  for  his  eager 
mind  turned  restlessly  from  one  interest  to  another,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  his  father’s  plan  to  give  his  son  wide  liberty 
in  trying  different  things.  The  published  biographies  are  a 
trifle  vague  on  this  point.  It  would  seem  that,  after  having 
mastered  the  rudiments,  he  entered  the  Gymnasium.  Then 
there  was  an  episode  during  which  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
landscape  gardener,  and  later  he  entered  the  “Pepiniere,”  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  still  exists  in  a  modified  form,  but  at  that  time 
was  a  sort  of  cadet  school  for  military  surgeons.  There  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  pupil  when  the  famous  appeal  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  his  people  was  issued,  early  in  the  year 
1813,  and  the  manhood  of  the  country  rushed  to  arms  in  order 
to  throw  off  the  Napoleonic  yoke.  Francis,  of  course,  was  much 
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too  young  to  join  his  two  elder  brothers  in  volunteering  for  the 
war,  but  one  can  readily  imagine  what  fever  heat  of  patriotic 
fervor  burst  forth  in  the  boy,  who  had  for  several  years  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  preparation  and  expectation  of  great 
things  to  come.  He  himself  tells  of  a  vow  he  made  at  that  time, 
solemnly  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  sobbing,  that  he  would  make 
his  way  near  Napoleon  and  kill  him,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  two  great  armies  to  slaughter  each  other. 

Two  years  later,  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba, 
Francis’  patriotic  heart  had  what  it  most  desired.  Again  he 
himself  tells  us  how  he  was  in  his  room  studying  with  his 
school  books,  when  his  father  burst  through  the  door  with  the 
exclamation:  “Boys,  clean  your  rifles!  He  is  loose  again!” 
This  time,  Francis  was  accepted  as  a  volunteer.  We  may 
assume  that,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  athletic  training  and 
the  long  walking  tours  he  had  taken  under  the  guidance  of 
“Father”  Jahn,  he  was  physically  strong  beyond  the  usual 
strength  of  lads  of  fifteen.  At  any  rate,  in  company  with  one 
of  his  brothers  he  joined  the  Kolberg  regiment  of  infantry. 
This  particular  regiment  was  picked  out  by  the  boys  because 
it  was  in  garrison  near  the  French  border  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  get  to  the  front  without  delay.  They  had  reckoned 
correctly,  for  within  a  few  weeks  they  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Ligny  and  Belle  Alliance  (commonly,  but  improperly  called 
the  battle  of  Waterloo).  On  the  following  day,  his  regiment 
became  part  of  the  army  corps  which  pursued  Vandamme  in 
the  direction  of  Namur.  The  fatigue  of  the  long  march  was 
too  much  for  the  boy,  and  he  dropped  out  of  the  ranks.  When 
soon  after,  however,  he  heard  shots  and  realized  that  a  battle 
was  in  progress,  all  the  exhaustion  seemed  to  leave  him.  He 
ran  forward,  joined  a  group  of  soldiers  and  was  soon  in  the 
fighting  line.  On  this  day,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  his 
military  service  was  over,  for  the  present. 

Lieber’s  experiences  during  this  campaign  are  most  inter¬ 
estingly  told  by  himself  in  the  “Letters  to  a  Gentleman  in  Ger¬ 
many”  (Philadelphia,  1835)  which  are  partly  reprinted  both  in 
the  “Miscellaneous  Writings”  and  the  “Life  and  Letters.”  It 
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seems  that  his  restoration  to  health  took  many  months,  during 
all  of  which  his  family  was  ignorant  of  his  whereabouts.  At 
last,  however,  he  recovered,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  healthy 
vigor  of  his  later  years. 

Francis,  by  this  time,  was  barely  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  natural  thing  to  do  was  to  resume  his  studies.  He  became 
a  pupil  in  the  Gymnasium  ‘'Zum  Grauen  Kloster,''  at  Berlin, 
no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  preparing  for  the  university. 
Again,  the  published  biographies  are  exceedingly  confused 
and  fail  to  give  us  such  easily  ascertainable  facts  as  when  he 
graduated,  or  whether  he  ever  became  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  during 
the  next  three  years  he  came  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  Jahn.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  character  of  the  Turner 
societies  had  assumed  a  more  pronounced  political  cast.  Hike 
the  “Deutsche  Burschenschaft,”  the  patriotic  students’  society, 
they  agitated  in  favor  of  reforms  in  the  condition  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation,  and  soon  attracted  the  suspicion  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  further  course  of  Francis  Lieber ’s  life,  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  political  history  of  Germany  after  the  Wars  of 
Liberation  had  been  carried  to  glorious  victory.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  governments,  both  the  allied  victors 
and  the  defeated  French,  met  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
settle  the  map  of  Europe.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Prussia  had  done  more  than  any  other  power  towards  the 
common  object.  The  Russian  troops  had  not  specially  distin¬ 
guished  themselves,  nor  had  the  Austrians,  although  both  fought 
bravely.  The  English,  so  far  as  the  war  on  land  was  con¬ 
cerned,  had  sent  an  insignificant  expeditionary  corps,  and  even 
this,  although  re-enforced  by  a  much  larger  number  of  Han¬ 
overians,  Brunswickers  and  other  Germans,  had  been  saved 
from  annihilation  merely  by  the  extraordinary  energy  of 
Blücher  and  his  Prussians.  Yet,  at  the  Congress,  Prussia’s 
voice  counted  for  very  little.  The  Russian  Czar  and  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  England  settled  affairs  between  them  in  the 
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manner  which  best  suited  their  interests.  Austria  was  not 
averse  to  having  her  rival  in  Germany  robbed  of  many  of  the 
fruits  of  victory,  and  was  especially  anxious  not  to  have  the 
smaller  German  states  consolidated  under  the  leadership  of 
Prussia.  The  result  was,  that  instead  of  establishing  in  Ger¬ 
many  a  central  government  capable  of  conducting  an  inde¬ 
pendent  policy  there  was  founded  a  loose  confederation  which 
Austria  could  reasonably  hope  would  never  be  more  than  a  tail 
to  her  own  kite. 

Few  patriotic  Germans  could  be  satisfied  with  this  form  of 
national  government,  which  was  hardly  much  better  than  the 
misery  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire.  There  arose  every¬ 
where  a  desire  for  unification  in  a  more  efficient  form,  and 
this  movement  for  unity  became  closely  allied  with  a  move¬ 
ment  for  a  more  modern  form  of  rule  within  the  separate 
states. 

At  first,  almost  everybody  seemed  to  agree  that  the  absolute 
governments,  such  as  they  existed  when  the  Napoleonic  tempest 
broke  over  the  country,  could  not  be  reintroduced,  and  even  in 
the  constitution  of  the  German  Confederation  an  article  was 
inserted  promising  some  form  of  popular  representation  to  the 
several  states.  Soon  after  the  war  was  over,  there  began  a 
wide-spread  popular  desire  for  tranquility  after  the  volcanic 
turmoil  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Liberal  tradition 
likes  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  reaction  against  everything  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  French  Revolution 
came  exclusively  from  the  governments  which  desired  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  in  their  old  absolute  power.  That  is  hardly 
in  accordance  with  the  facts,  for  large  masses  of  men,  who 
were  as  patriotic  Germans  as  any  of  the  Liberals,  felt  the 
same  fear  and  hatred  of  everything  savoring  even  remotely  of 
revolution  as  inspired  the  minds  of  Metternich  or  Gentz.  If 
by  nothing  else,  that  would  be  proven  by  the  wide  popularity 
acquired  in  those  days  by  the  political  doctrines  or  fancies  of 
the  Romantic  School.  However,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
governments  of  most  of  the  states,  and  especially  the  two  large 
ones,  Austria  and  Prussia,  resolved  to  suppress  every  move- 
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ment  for  change,  whether  in  the  direction  of  greater  unity  or 
more  liberal  forms  of  internal  government. 

The  leader  in  this  reaction  was  Prince  Metternich,  the 
Austrian  Chancellor  of  State,  whose  personality  dominated 
German  politics  during  the  next  thirty  years.  Under  his  in¬ 
fluence,  thousands  of  patriotic  Germans  who'  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  the  authorities  as  entertaining  Liberal  opinions 
were  imprisoned,  hampered  in  their  professional  labors,  and 
persecuted  in  every  possible  way,  although  in  the  rarest  cases 
only  were  the  inquisitors  able  to  bring  home  to  them  acts  that 
approached  the  character  of  revolutionary  designs.  When,  on 
March  23,  1819,  Karl  Sand,  a  theological  student  imbued  with 
fanatical  religious  and  patriotic  fervor,  assassinated  the  play¬ 
wright  Kotzebue  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  Russian  spy, 
the  persecution  of  “demagogues,”  as  they  were  called,  assumed 
an  unheard  of  intensity.  Among  the  victims  were  Jahn  and 
his  young  friend,  Francis  Lieber. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1819,  Francis  was  arrested  and  was 
kept  in  prison  for  four  months,  while  the  authorities  rummaged 
in  his  papers  and  plied  him  with  questions,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  evidence  against  him  beyond  some  high  talk  and 
youthful  rodomontade.  Finally  he  was  released,  but  forbidden 
to  study  at  any  Prussian  university.  Whether  at  this  time 
he  was  already  a  matriculated  student  in  Berlin  does  not 
appear.  Pie  now  went  to  Jena,  the  one  university  which,  under 
the  protection  of  Grand  Duke  Carl  August  of  Weimar,  the 
friend  of  Göthe,  was  the  center  of  the  Liberal  movements  of 
the  time.  Here  he  is  said  tO'  have  taken  his  doctor’s  degree, 
as  was  stated  above.  Very  little  is  recorded  regarding  his 
studies  there,  but  from  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  by  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  one  would  infer  that 
it  was  Lieber’s  intention,  at  that  time,  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  post  of  teacher  in  a  gymnasium.  In  that  letter,  however, 
his  father  was  informed  that  the  young  man  could  not  hope 
for  an  appointment  in  Prussia.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  former  order  forbidding  his  studies  at  Prussian  universities 
was  recalled,  and  he  was  directed  to  go  to  Halle.  This  he 
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did,  accordingly.  It  is  said  that  in  this  university  Lieber’s 
studies  were  largely  mathematical.  It  is  apparent,  from  the 
scanty  evidence  we  have,  that  even  at  this  early  age  he  must 
have  had  an  unusual  range  of  intellectual  interests. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  during  a  sojourn  at  Dresden,  Lieber 
surprised  his  parents  by  the  announcement  that  he  would  join 
the  Philhellenes,  enthusiastic  youths  who  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  even  the  United  States  to  help  the  Greeks 
in  their  struggle  of  liberation  from  the  Turks.  Naturally,  the 
governments  as  then  constituted,  frowned  upon  such  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  it  required  some  ingenuity  in  deceiving  the  police, 
before  Ideber  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  country  for  that 
purpose.  He  managed  to  get  to  Marseilles,  however,  and 
about  New  Year  1822,  in  company  with  nearly  a  hundred  com¬ 
rades,  embarked  for  Greece.  Most  of  the  adventurers  were 
Germans,  but  there  were  also  Danes,  Poles,  Frenchmen  and 
Italians. 

Within  three  months  he  was  back  in  Italy,  disillusioned, 
robbed  of  his  few  possessions,  disgusted,  and  with  a  batch  of 
experiences  which  he  has  interestingly  told  in  a  little  book 
(Tagebuch  meines  Aufenthaltes  in  Griechenland;  Leipzig, 
Brockhaus,  1823)  parts  of  which  are  found  translated  in  the 
“Life  and  Letters.”  He  landed  at  Ancona  practically  penniless, 
but  a  school  friend  who  happened  to  be  in  Rome  sent  him 
money  enough  to  take  him  to  that  city,  where  he  presently 
arrived,  not  without  having  had  again  to  practice  ingenuity  in 
deceiving  the  police,  on  account  of  the  strange  condition  of  his 
passport. 

At  Rome,  Lieber  called  on  the  Prussian  minister  at  the 
Papal  court  and  frankly  stated  to  him  the  plight  in  which  he 
found  himself.  This  post  was  held,  at  that  time,  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  historian  of  Rome,  Berthold  Georg  Niebuhr. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  young  adventurer  at 
very  first  sight,  kept  him  to  dinner,  notwithstanding  the 
more  than  disreputable  condition  of  his  clothes,  procured  for 
him  the  necessary  permission  of  the  police  for  a  protracted  stay 
in  Rome,  and  presently  made  him  the  tutor  of  his  children. 
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The  year  spent  in  Italy  with  Niebuhr  seems  to  have  stood 
out  forever  after  in  Lieber’s  memory  as  the  happiest  of  his 
life.  It  came  to  an  end  when  the  envoy  was  recalled  to 
Prussia.  Lieber  returned  to  Berlin  and  resumed  his  studies  at 
the  university,  with  the  permission  of  the  authorities  obtained 
for  him  by  Niebuhr’s  intercession ;  more  than  that,  upon  repre¬ 
senting  that  he  had  renounced  his  youthful  extravagancies 
regarding  politics  he  received  a  ‘^Stipendium”  to  assist  him  in 
preparing  himself  for  some  definite  profession.  Just  what  his 
plans  were,  at  this  time,  we  are  again  uninformed.  It  seems, 
however,  that  both  at  Berlin  and  at  Halle,  where  he  went  again 
for  a  while,  his  interests  were  largely  directed  towards  mathe¬ 
matics. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  the  Minister 
of  Police,  V.  Kamptz,  who  seems  to  have  been  kindly  disposed 
towards  him,  ambitious  members  of  the  special  commission  in 
charge  of  the  investigations  against  “demagogues”  still  had 
their  eye  on  the  young  man.  In  the  spring  of  1824,  he  was 
summoned  to  testify  relative  to  the  supposed  conspiracies,  but 
had  nothing  to  tell.  During  the  summer  following,  the  in¬ 
quisitors  seem  to  have  flattered  themselves,  at  last,  to  have 
discovered  the  secret  they  had  looked  for  so  long.  They  had 
found  evidence  of  some  connection  between  German  students 
and  some  members  of  French  secret  political  societies — the 
famous  “Marianne,”  we  dare  say.  There  was  a  great  stir. 
vSuspicion  was  cast  on  men  of  the  highest  position — even  the 
great  Stein,  and  also  on  Lieber’s  friend  Niebuhr.  This  time, 
there  seems  to  have  been  something  in  Lieber’s  knowledge  that 
was  of  some  importance,  for  he  stoutly  refused  to  testify, 
whereupon  he  was  promptly  incarcerated  in  the  small  fortress 
of  Koepenick,  near  Berlin,  where  he  stayed  until  the  following 
April.  His  release  was  brought  about  by  Niebuhr’s  applica¬ 
tion  directly  to  the  King. 

The  secret  which  Lieber  refused  to  tell  at  the  risk  of 
indefinitely  prolonged  imprisonment  was  probably  innocent 
enough.  Historical  investigations  into  the  doings  of  the 
“Burschenschaft”  and  the  friends  of  that  organization,  al- 
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though  they  have  gone  into  minute  detail,  have  failed  to  show 
anything  that  would  not,  at  most,  have  been  passed  over  with  a 
smile  at  youthful  indiscretion  by  any  government  less  nervous 
and  less  fanatical  for  absolute  tranquility  than  the  authorities 
which  took  their  cue  from  Metternich.  There  was  among  the 
“demagogues”  a  sort  of  inner  circle,  vaguely  known  as  the 
“Blacks”  or  the  “Absolutes,”  the  members  of  which  may  have 
had  indefinite  plans  or  rather  desires  that  might  be  construed 
as  treasonable  under  an  absolute  government,  but  even  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  ever  proceeded  to  overt  acts.  The  leading 
spirit  in  this  group  was  Karl  Follenius  (Charles  Folien),  who 
afterwards  became  a  Unitarian  minister  in  New  England.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  Lieber  had  any  connection  with  these 
amateur  conspirators,  nor  do  we  even  know  that  he  ever 
belonged  to  the  '‘Burschenschaft!' 

The  imprisonment  which  Lieber  suffered  at  the  fortress, 
bad  as  it  was,  must  not  be  imagined  too  severe.  It  was  not  a 
penitentiary  nor  even  an  American  county  jail,  and  no  social 
stigma  attached  to  him  for  having  suffered  it.  He  was  at 
liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  from  books ;  in  fact  it  was  at  this 
time  that  he  published  his  little  collection  of  poems ;  the  title 
was  “Songs  of  Wine  and  Joy” — “Wein  und  Wonnelieder” — 
which  is  hardly  suggestive  of  prison  walls  and  clanking  chains. 
The  worst  of  the  whole  affair  was  that  his  prospects  of 
employment  under  the  government,  or  of  a  regular  professional 
career,  in  Prussia  at  least,  were  for  the  present  completely 
destroyed.  During  the  following  summer,  he  accepted  the 
place  of  tutor  with  the  family  of  Count  Bernstorff.  He  also 
thought  of  literature  as  a  means  of  livelihood ;  at  any  rate,  he 
wrote  a  play  which  the  theatrical  manager  to  whom  he  pre¬ 
sented  it  politely  declined. 

How  Francis  Lieber  impressed  his  friends  at  this  time 
may  be  seen  from  a  letter  written  by  one  who  had  seen  much 
of  him  in  the  days  before  he  went  to  Greece.  A  cousin,  by 
name  of  Baur,  writes  as  follows: 

“I  found  our  relation  changed.  We  were  never  again  so  inti¬ 
mate  as  we  had  been.  Perhaps  he  was  implicated  in  some  of  the 
political  intrigues  and  there  were  secrets  which  he  had  to  keep. 
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His  brother  Edward  invited  me  to  meet  him  at  dinner,  and  we 
spent  an  evening  talking  together  at  my  cousin’s,  Eichens,  the  en¬ 
graver.  His  brother  Gustavns,  Francis  and  I  also  took  lessons 
in  English  together.  But  Francis  had  grown  quieter.  Italy  had 
changed  him  by  giving  him  a  feeling  for  art.  He  cultivated  his 

aesthetic  tastes  and  was  composing  poems . He  .... 

associated  a  good  deal  with  literary  people.  He  knew  a  great  many 
ladies  and  had  become  very  different  from  what  he  was  in  the 
old  ‘Turner’  days.  To  be  sure,  even  then  he  used  to  write  poety, 
but  his  patriotic,  gymnastic,  semii-religious  ideas  have  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  more  serious  intellectual  interests.”* 


In  the  meantime,  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  find  some  permanent  occupation.  With  the  help  of  Niebuhr 
and  other  influential  friends,  of  whom  he  had  made  many  since 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  tried  once  more  to  obtain  a  govern¬ 
ment  appointment.  When  this,  however,  had  no  immediate 
result,  he  suddenly  executed  a  plan  which  he  seems  to  have 
contemplated  more  or  less  vaguely  for  some  time.  He  left 
home  for  England,  secretly  and  without  informing  even  his 
family  of  what  he  meant  to  do.  On  May  22,  1826,  armed  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  some  German  residents  in  London, 
and  with  a  certificate  from  Major-General  v.  Pfuel,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  municipal  swimming  school  in  Berlin,  showing 
that  he  had  “skill  and  dexterity  required  to  conduct  a  swim¬ 
ming  school,”  Lieber  stepped  aboard  a  ship  at  Blankenese, 
near  Hamburg,  and  sailed  for  England. 

During  the  following  year,  he  stayed  in  London,  trying 
to  support  himself  by  teaching  German  and  Italian.  He 
made  some  useful  acquaintances,  but  on  the  whole  seems  to 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Among  those  he  met  were  some 
Americans,  a  Mr.  Bond,  of  Boston,  and  John  Neal,  of  Portland, 
an  author  of  some  reputation  in  those  days  and  a  close  friend 
of  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  may  have  been  through  these  gentle¬ 
men  that  he  received  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  a  newly 
established  gymnasium  and  swimming  school  in  Boston.  He 
accepted  this  offer,  and  on  June  20,  1827,  set  foot  on  American 
soil  in  New  York,  proceeding  almost  immediately  to  Boston. 


*  Translated'  in  Perry,  Life  and  Letters,  p.  61. 
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With  his  coming  to  the  United  States,  the  early  period  of 
Lieber’s  life,  with  its  vicissitudes,  its  adventuresome  experi¬ 
ences,  and  its  picturesque  incidents,  came  to  an  end.  Hence¬ 
forth,  there  are  few  external  occurrences  to  lend  color  to  the 
picture  painted  by  the  biographers.  He  led  the  quiet  existence 
of  a  scholar  and  teacher,  maturing  his  thoughts,  increasing  the 
breadth  of  his  outlook  upon  life,  rising  constantly  in  the 
esteem  of  the  best  men  in  America,  until  he  crowned  his  career 
by  fifteen  fruitful  years  as  professor  in  Columbia  University, 
when  he  had  become  one  of  the  conspicuous  men,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  the  world. 

Managing  a  gymnasium  was  hardly  sufficient  to  occupy 
fully  a  mind  as  alert  as  that  of  Lieber;  he  began  at  once  to 
correspond  regularly  for  a  number  of  German  periodicals,  and 
almost  immjediately  started  on  his  first  great  work,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  by  Cary,  Lea  &  Cary  of  Philadelphia  in  1829. 
The  work  was  based  principally  on  Brockhaus’  “Conversations- 
Lexicon.’’  the  seventh  edition.  A  corps  of  translators  was 
employed  in  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work,  but  a  large  number  of 
articles  were  entirely  rewritten  to  bring  them  up  to  date  and 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  Americans.  In  addition,  there  were 
a  large  number  of  articles  on  specifically  American  subjects, 
especially  biographies.  Most  of  the  re-writing  seems  to  have 
been  done  by  Lieber  himself,  on  subjects  ranging  from  the 
philosophy  of  Cousin  to  the  art  of  cookery.  For  the  American 
articles  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  a  long  list  of 
eminent  men,  at  the  top  of  which  stood  no  less  a  person  than 
Judge  Joseph  Story,  while  among  the  others  were  Peter 
Stephen  Duponceau,  J.  G.  Palfrey,  J.  K.  Paulding,  Nathan 
Appleton,  George  Ticknor  and  many  others.  This  fact,  of 
course,  gave  the  young  scholar  fresh  from  Germany  a  standing 
and  an  acquaintance  among  men  worth  knowing  all  over  the 
country,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  could  have  been 
acquired  only  in  many  years. 
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The  work  of  superintending  the  preparation  of  this  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  and  writing  articles  himself  Avhenever  there  was 
none  better  fitted  to  do  it,  was,  in  a  sense,  journalistic.  No 
man  could  possibly  have  at  his  finger’s  ends  all  the  diversified 
information  required  for  that  purpose.  These  subjects  had  to 
be  ‘‘gotten  up,”  as  the  slang  of  the  newspaper  world  has  it. 
Hundreds  of  journalistic  writers  at  the  present  day  are  busily 
engaged  in  “getting  up  information,”  and  deposit  the  result  of 
their  investigation  in  newspapers  and  the  popular  magazines. 
Superficially,  it  may  look  as  if  Lieber’s  work  was  of  the  same 
sort.  The  product  of  the  ordinary  journalistic  work,  however, 
is  of  so  unreliable,  hasty,  inaccurate  a  character,  and  so  full 
of  obvious  and  sometimes  absurd  misconceptions,  that  “news¬ 
paper  science”  has  become  a  byword  to  all  who  are  competent 
to  judge.  No  such  faults  will  be  found  in  the  early  editions 
of  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  especially  in  those  articles  which 
are  apparently  from  Lieber’s  hand  there  is  no  trace  of  that 
inaccuracy  and  general  slovenliness  which  characterizes  so 
much  mere  journalistic  work.  This  difference,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  the  result  of  the  training  Lieber  had 
received  at  German  universities  in  that  scientific  method  which 
in  the  preceding  chapter  we  described  as  the  most  important 
intellectual  gift  a  university  can  bestow  upon  its  students.  The 
fact  that  he  had  been  trained  in  this  method,  and  that  fact 
alone,  enabled  Francis  Lieber  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  most 
generalized  work  imaginable  all  the  skill  an  army  of  specialists 
could  have  applied  to  it.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
American  career,  he  gave  an  illustration  of  how  the  excellences 
of  a  broad,  liberal  education  and  the  intensified  skill  of  special 
training  may  be  combined,  and  are  actually  combined  in  the 
educational  ideal  fostered  by  German  institutions. 

The  pecuniary  returns  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana 
were  sufficient  to  enable  Lieber  to  marry  a  lady  to  whom  he 
had  become  engaged  while  still  living  in  England.  However, 
during  the  next  five  years,  while  he  supported  himself  by 
miscellaneous  writing  and  lecturing,  he  cast  about  with  some 
anxiety  for  some  permanent  position  which  should  put  him  on 
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a  safe  pecuniary  footing.  He  began  the  study  of  American 
law  with  a  view  to  its  practice,  but  so  far  as  the  published 
accounts  of  his  life  are  concerned  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was 
ever  admitted  to  the  bar.  This  is  rather  surprising  in  a  man 
who  was  so  eminently  gifted  with  what  is  sometimes  called 
“a  legal  mind,”  and  who,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
especially,  achieved  such  great  success,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  in  at  least  one  branch  of  the  law.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  thoroughness  and  spirit  of  universality  with  which 
his  German  training  had  imbued  him,  that  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  law  studies,  was  to  write 
to  the  eminent  German  jurist  Mittermaier,  asking  for  a  list 
of  German  juridical  books  he  ought  to  read.  In  other  words, 
this  German  scholar  could  not  imagine  how  he  could  become 
efficient  in  the  practice  of  American  law  if  he  confined  himself 
to  the  special  study  of  the  system  of  law  he  was  to  apply  in 
daily  business.  He  had  so  little  faith  in  mere  specialism, 
that  he  must  needs  have  some  acquaintance  with  some  other 
system  of  law  in  order  to  be  able,  by  comparison,  really  to 
understand  his  own. 

Among  the  many  more  or  less  journalistic  articles  which 
Lieber  published  during  this  period,  there  were  a  number  deal¬ 
ing  with  various  questions  of  education.  These  seem  to  have 
given  him  quite  a  reputation  as  an  educational  expert.  At  any 
rate,  in  1833,  he  was  invited,  by  the  trustees  of  Girard  College, 
in  Philadelphia,  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  working  plan 
for  the  institution  under  their  care.  A  portion  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  elaborate  report  he  submitted  is  reprinted  in 
the  “Miscellaneous  Writings.”  For  us,  this  work  is  interesting 
especially  as  showing  how  Lieber  was  able  to  apply  the  edu¬ 
cational  principles  in  which  he  was  trained  himself  to  the  very 
different  and  somewhat  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the 
new  college  must  work.  For  the  founder  had  been  a  man  of 
pronounced  opinions  and  taken  care  to  provide  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  establishing  the  gift  that  his  convictions  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  policy  of  the  institution.  No  man  who  was 
merely  drilled  in  some  special  direction,  nor  any  man  with  a 
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liberal  education  but  lacking  a  comprehension  for  the  skill  in 
detail  that  is  required  for  efficiency,  could  have  been  successful 
in  this  matter.  The  task  demanded  just  such  a  man  as  Lieber 
who  by  his  sense  of  scientific  method  was  enabled  to  separate 
underlying  principles  from  the  mere  changeable  means  by 
which  principles  may  be  made  practically  efficacious  under 
varying  circumstances. 

Two  years  later,  on  June  11,  1835,  he  was  notified  of  his 
election  to  the  chair  of  History  and  Political  Economy  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  October  10  of  the  same 
year  he  arrived  in  Columbia.  There  he  lived  and  labored  for 
23  years,  until  in  1857  he  removed  to  New  York  and  soon 
after  was  elected  to  a  chair  in  Columbia  University. 

In  the  little  provincial  town,  the  capital  of  the  slave  state 
of  South  Carolina,  in  a  social  and  political  atmosphere  that 
could  not  but  be  repugnant  in  numerous  respects  to  many  of 
Lieber’s  most  profound  convictions,  his  two  principal  works, 
the  ''Political  Ethics”  and  “Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Government,” 
were  written.  No  trace  can  be  found  in  these  of  the  isolation 
in  which  he  found  himself,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  anti¬ 
slavery  principles  but  still  more  so  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  nearly  all  scientific  interests  among  the  people  with  whom 
he  lived.  In  his  letters  to  friends  in  the  North  this  feeling  of 
isolation  crops  out  constantly.  It  is  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
tact  and  self-restraint  of  which  he  was  possessed  that  Lieber 
was  able,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  hold  a  position 
in  which  he  necessarily  influenced  the  younger  generation  of 
the  community  in  noticeable  degree  and  consequently  was 
specially  exposed  to  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  those  who 
suspected  or  abhorred  his  principles.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
most  severe  attacks  made  on  him  proceeded,  not  from  the 
champions  of  slavery,  but  from  narrowly  sectarian  religionists 
who  charged  him  with  being  an  “infidel.”  The  charge  was 
stupid.  For  while  no  doubt  Lieber  was  unwilling  to  put  his 
beliefs  in  the  keeping  of  any  set  of  ecclesiastics,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  “toto  caelo''  from  any  spirit  of  antagonism,  to  religion 
or  even  the  insitutional  organization  of  religions.  The  best 
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men  of  the  commonwealth  never  failed  in  giving  him  their 
firm  support,  even  when  they  differed  with  him  in  many  of 
his  views.  No  doubt  they  were  well  aware  of  the  lustre  his 
national  reputation  shed  upon  the  little  college  of  which  he 
was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  member. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  stay  in  Columbia,  however,  the 
shadows  cast  before  by  the  approaching  secession  and  civil 
war  made  his  surroundings  more  and  more  uncongenial.  The 
end  came,  when  in  1856  he  failed  of  being  elected  to  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  institution.  It  seems  that  he  was  the  choice  of 
most  of  the  alumni  and  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state. 
Another  man  was  preferred  to  him,  not  on  account  of  Lieber’s 
anti-slavery  views,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  old  religious 
antagonism.  Thereupon  he  resigned  his  professorship,  to  take 
effect  after  a  year.  In  1857,  he  left  Columbia  and  went  to 
New  York,  where  somewhat  later  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  and  political  economy  at  Columbia  University.  He 
proposed,  from  the  first,  to  give,  instruction  in  political  science, 
for  his  interest  in  economics  had  never  been  anything  but  sec¬ 
ondary.  In  accordance  with  his  wish,  his  title  was  soon  after 
changed  to  that  of  professor  of  history  and  political  science. 

It  is  evident  that  Lieber  considered  his  removal  to  New 
York  much  in  the  light  of  return  from  exile.  During  his  so¬ 
journ  in  South  Carolina  he  had  taken  every  opportunity  for 
vacation  tours  to  the  North,  and  made  two  trips  to  Europe. 
On  the  first  of  these  he  had  several  audiences  with  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia.  The  king  showed  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  him,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  unjustly  treated 
by  the  Prussian  government.  He  also  offered  Lieber  the  post 
of  inspector  of  prisons,  with  the  privilege  of  lecturing  at  the 
universities  on  penology,  a  subject  in  which  Lieber  took  much 
interest.  If  it  had  been  a  professorship  in  the  university,  the 
scholar  exiled  in  his  little  provincial  college  would  very  likely 
have  accepted  the  offer  and  returned  to  his  native  country. 
As  it  was,  neither  the  conditions  surrounding  the  proposed 
office  nor  the  salary  attached  thereto  were  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive.  So  he  went  back  to  South  Carolina  and  hoped  for  a  call 
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from  the  North.  Lieber’s  second  European  trip  was  during 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  1 848-^49,  when  among  other 
things  he  attended  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  first  German 
Parliament  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  was  disappointed 
by  the  lack  of  practical  experience  and  clear  purpose  shown 
by  the  popular  politicians,  and  saddened  by  the  apparent  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  movement  for  German  unity  and  greater  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom,  but  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  substantial 
realization  of  the  patriotic  ideals  of  his  youth  by  the  events  of 
1864  to  1871. 

Lieber  had  not  been  in  his  new  and  wider  field  of  work  in 
New  York  very  long  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
called  forth  all  his  patriotic  devotion  in  defense  of  the  Union. 
By  his  writings,  by  speeches  and  by  personal  influence  on  his 
students,  he  did  much  to  aid  in  keeping  Northern  public  opin¬ 
ion  up  to  the  degree  of  fervor  and  constancy  which  alone  could 
carry  the  war  to  military  and  political  success.  Especially  the 
pamphlets  he  contributed  to  those  issued  by  the  Loyal  Publi¬ 
cation  Society  are  among  the  best  of  the  series.  Nor  was  he 
spared  the  necessity  of  testifying  to  his  devotion  for  the  coun¬ 
try  of  his  choice  in  a  more  direct  and  personal  manner.  His 
eldest  son,  Oscar  Montgomery,  who  had  already  begun  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  his  chosen  profession  of  geologist, 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  South  and  fell  fighting  as  a  Confederate 
officer  near  Richmond  in  the  summer  of  1862.  The  two 
younger  sons,  Plamilton  and  Guido  Norman,  entered  the  Union 
army,  and  the  former  lost  an  arm  at  Fort  Donelson.  Thus 
Lieber  saw  repeated  in  his  own  family  the  pathetic  divisions 
lacerating  the  country. 

During  the  war  Francis  Lieber  also  found  the  first  official 
recognition  of  his  eminence  as  a  publicist  and  international 
lawyer  by  being  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a  codi¬ 
fication  of  the  rules  of  warfare,  the  famous  “General  Orders 
No.  100,”  of  which  we  shall  speak  again  in  the  succeeding 
chapter.  In  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  the  government 
took  repeated  occasion  to  avail  itself  of  his  learning  and  skill. 
His  standing  as  the  most  eminent  publicist  in  the  United  States, 
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and  in  fact  as  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  world  within  his 
chosen  field,  was  now  well  established.  Scholars,  learned 
bodies  and  governments  were  eager  to  honor  him.  In  the  full 
possession  of  his  matured  powers,  he  died  after  a  very  brief 
illness,  on  October  2,  1872,  and  lies  buried  at  Woodlawn  ceme¬ 
tery,  where  a  bronze  bust  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  marks  his  grave. 

Our  faint  outline  of  this  illustrious  American’s  life  can  give 
but  an  indistinct  notion  of  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  The 
true  biography  of  a  scholar  is  found  in  his  works.  Therefore 
the  reader  is  asked  to  follow  us  through  a  final  chapter  con¬ 
taining  an  attempt  at  analyzing  and  describing  the  thought  of 
Francis  Lieber,  the  influence  he  exerted  on  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  value  his  principal  works  still  have  after  more  than 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  they  were  published.  There¬ 
by  we  may  not  only  obtain  a  juster  notion  regarding  one  who 
ranks  among  the  glories  of  America,  but  also  regarding  that 
great  ideal  of  culture  and  education  which  he  brought  to  us 
from  Germany,  and  which  is  still  needed  as  the  guide  of  Amer¬ 
ican  intellectual  life.  Thus  only  can  we  be  saved  from  the 
dangers  threatening  American  civilization  from  two  directions : 
Either  a  dull  and  narrow  specialism,  which  by  its  very  dullness 
and  narrowness  fails  to  attain  the  efficiency  it  seeks ;  or  a 
mere  dilettante  culture,  excellently  adapted  to  lending  charm 
to  the  life  of  a  leisure  class,  but  wholly  unfit  to  lead  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  the  constantly  sharpening  struggle  to  achieve 
our  national  destiny. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FRANCIS  LIEBER  ON  AMERICAN  LIFE 

There  are  two  different  types  of  men  who  may  claim  great¬ 
ness  as  leaders  in  the  public  affairs  of  nations.  Some,  spurred 
on  by  laudable  ambition,  use  their  gifts  to  achieve  conspicuous 
position,  and  from  some  pinnacle  where  they  may  be  seen  by 
all,  direct  the  movements  of  the  people.  Their  voices  are  heard 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in  the  public  meeting,  their  pens 
take  part  in  discussion  of  immediate  policies.  They  are  active 
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in  party  councils,  and  the  result  of  elections  may  depend  on 
their  words.  They  are  certain  of  reaping  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude,  and  their  names  are  pronounced  glibly  by  thousands 
who  may  be  quite  incapable  of  understanding  their  real  worth. 

Men  of  the  other  type  are  not  so  much  given  to  addressing 
themselves  directly  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  nor  are  they  suc¬ 
cessful  in  gaining  immediate  and  showy  fame.  They  are  lead¬ 
ers  of  leaders  rather  than  leaders  of  the  people,  trainers  of 
future  statesmen,  instructors  of  those  who  in  turn  interpret 
what  they  have  learned  to  the  millions  who  could  not  hear  the 
teacher  directly.  Instead  of  mass  meetings,  such  men  address 
quiet  assemblies  of  the  thoughtful,  their  books  are  read  not 
by  the  busy  millions  engrossed  in  their  own  affairs,  but  by 
serious  students.  Noisy  acclamations  do  not  fall  to  their  lot, 
but  instead  they  may  enjoy  the  veneration  of  earnest  disciples, 
or  receive  the  gratitude  of  younger  men  whose  minds  they  have 
opened  to  the  truth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  type 
of  man  is  the  more  important  in  the  life  of  a  nation ;  certainly 
both  are  needed.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  influence  of  the  thinker  and  teacher  is  more  profound  and 
more  enduring,  though  it  may  lack  in  wide  distribution  and 
immediate  effect. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  Germany  has  given  to  the 
American  people  two  men  who  may  without  extravagance  be 
classed  among  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  each  of  these 
types  can  claim  one  of  them:  The  man  of  action  was  Carl 
Schurz;  the  man  of  thought,  Francis  Lieber. 

In  the  lives  of  almost  all  whose  personality  much  exceeds 
the  ordinary  stature  of  man  there  is  what  one  may  fairly  call 
a  tragic  element.  It  seems  as  if  nature  meant  to  punish  them 
for  being  gifted  greatly  above  the  rest  by  thwarting  them  in 
some  of  their  fondest  desires,  making  impossible  the  fullest 
development  of  some  side  of  their  genius  which  by  themselves 
was  contemplated  with  a  fondness  above  the  others.  Thus  it 
was  with  Lieber.  We  know  him  as  the  inspiring  teacher  of 
college  classes;  as  the  author  of  books  that  are  still  a  source 
of  instruction  and  moral  elevation  to  thousands.  We  are  apt 
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to  think  of  him  as  leading  the  quiet  life  of  tlie  scholar,  as  a 
man  of  the  study  and  the  lecture  room — and  such  he  was. 
But  from  confidential  utterances  and  passages  in  his  numerous 
letters  it  appears  that  under  the  academic,  professorial  ex¬ 
terior  there  was  another  Lieber  whose  ardent  soul  longed  for 
the  life  of  action  for  which  the  opportunity  never  came,  and 
for  which  after  all  he  might  have  shown  no  superior  aptitude. 

It  is  essential  for  an  understanding  of  Lieber’s  work  to 
bear  in  mind  this  suppressed  aspiration  for  a  life  quite  different 
from  that  which  he  actually  led  after  he  came  to  this  country 
and  had  left  behind  the  adventurous  experiences  of  his  youth. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conceive  of  him  as  immersed  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  No  man  was  more 
erudite  than  Lieber,  not  in  one  but  several  fields  of  knowledge, 
each  of  which  is  today  considered  rather  too  broad  a  field  for 
one  man  to  cultivate  successfully.  His  published  works  are 
evidence  of  the  unusual  breadth  and  depth  of  his  scholarship  ; 
but  in  all  his  writings  the  underlying  purpose  is  a  practical  one. 
Not  pure,  but  applied  science  is  the  goddess  of  which  Lieber 
is  the  priest.  To  enable  his  students  more  perfectly  to  per¬ 
form  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  especially  as  leaders  of  citi¬ 
zens,  is  the  goal  at  which  he  aims  with  unswerving  directness. 
Thus  his  practical  bent,  prevented  by  circumstances  from  find¬ 
ing  an  outlet  in  the  work  of  a  legislator  and  political  leader, 
found  an  equally  fruitful  field  in  the  activities  of  a  teacher — 
one  might  say,  of  a  preacher. 

The  central  idea  of  Lieber’s  political  thought  is  his  unfal¬ 
tering  opposition  to  arbitrary  government,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  an  absolute  monarch  or  an  irresponsible  democracy. 
In  the  principles  of  what  he  called  Anglican  Liberty  he  found 
the  perfection  of  political  wisdom.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Common  Law,  the  institutions  and  prohibitions  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  postulates  underlying  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  seemed  to  him  not  particular 
means  by  which  certain  political  ends  had  been  achieved  under 
particular  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  but  rather  the  nec¬ 
essary  conditions  without  which  good  government  was  im- 
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possible.  Without  trial  by  jury,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
prohibition  of  general  warrants,  and  all  the  devices  evolved 
during  the  struggle  between  Parliament  and  the  Stuarts,  no 
people  could  be  free — and  liberty  was  to  him  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  governmental  institutions.  These  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  could  be  maintained  by  one  kind  of  government  only,  the 
representative.  Whether  this  should  take  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  or  a  republic  was  a  matter  of  expediency, 
but  the  representative  rule  was  indispensable.  If  he  hated 
absolutism  like  that  of  the  Prussia  of  his  youth,  he  hated  no 
less  a  popular  government  without  the  intervention  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  ultra- 
democratic  measures  that  are  now  heralded  so  widely  as  the 
summit  of  political  wisdom.  ‘T  am  the  sworn  enemy  of  all 
absolutism,”  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Charles  Sumner  on  De^ 
cember  24,  1864,  “and  I  trust  my  friends  will  remember  of  me 
this  one  thing,  that  I  am  the  one  who  first  spoke  of  democratic 
absolutism.”  Again  and  again  he  recurs  to  this  central  theme 
of  his  thought :  That  there  can  be  no  liberty,  nor  any  guaran¬ 
tee  of  good  government,  unless  those  to  whom  governmental 
functions  are  entrusted  are  made  responsible  to  the  governed 
in  some  definite,  tangible  manner.  (See  especially  Political 
Ethics,  Vol.  1,  page  322  et  seqii.)  To  the  maintenance  of  this 
proposition  he  brings  the  whole  wealth  of  his  juridical  and 
historical  knowledge,  and  all  the  powers  of  his  reasoning  skill. 
This  staunch  advocacy  of  the  representative  principle  is  one 
of  the  features  of  Lieber’s  work  that  keep  him  still  a  living 
force  in  the  political  thought  of  today,  and  a  valuable  ally  of 
all  who  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  destroying  our  tradi¬ 
tional  form  of  government  in  favor  of  an  unrestrained  dem¬ 
ocracy,  merely  in  order  to  bring  about,  a  few  years  earlier, 
reforms  in  the  economic  and  social  field,  which  the  irresistible 
current  of  development  must  bring  about  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

Dr.  Lieber’s  arguments  in  behalf  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  still  retain  their  force,  although  some  of  his  views 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  State  and  its  relations  to  the  indi- 
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vidual  are  beginning  to  have  a  strange  sound  to  the  present 
generation.  Like  the  European  Liberals  of  all  shades  in  his 
day,  and  in  accordance  with  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  of 
Americans  until  a  very  recent  time,  he  attributed  to  the  State 
a  very  narrow  sphere  of  legitimate  action.  The  State — which 
he  does  not  always  distinguish  clearly  from  the  government — 
is  to  keep  the  peace,  to  see  that  no  citizen’s  rights  are  invaded. 
Beyond  that  it  must  not  go,  but  leave  every  other  activity  to 
private  initiative.  To  guarantee  to  each  individual  the  widest 
freedom  of  action  compatible  with  the  equal  freedom  of  others, 
and  nothing  more,  is  the  essential  object  of  good  government. 
Within  this  sphere,  nobody  upholds  more  strongly  the  duty 
of  submission  to  authority ;  but  when  government  steps  beyond 
those  limits,  Lieber  arises  as  the  ardent  champion  of  individual 
independence.  “All  law  is  inconvenient  in  some  cases,”  he 
says,  in  discussing  the  maxim  that  ‘my  house  is  my  castle,’ 
“but  how  august  *  *  *  *  appears  the  law  that  errs  on  the 
side  of  individual  liberty,  against  the  public  power  and  the 
united  weight  of  government.”  (Civil  Liberty,  page  112.)  If 
he  was  a  thorough-going  individualist  in  politics,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  economics  he  accepted  almost  without  a  critical 
scruple  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  feeble  successors  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo.  He  accepts  the  maxim  of  “laisses  faire'' 
in  its  most  extreme  form,  and  free  trade  is  a  fundamental 
principle — almost  an  ethical  dogma.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
one-sided  attitude  which  Lieber  shared  with  so  many  brilliant 
minds  of  his  period  that  he  believed  “catallactics”  to  be  the 
best  name  yet  proposed  for  political  economy,  as  if  exchanges 
were  the  beginning  and  end  of  economic  life.  (Political  Ethics, 
Vol.  1,  page  148.) 

In  these  extravagances  Francis  Lieber  was  the  son  of  his 
time,  neither  rising  above  nor  falling  below  the  common  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  contemporaries.  Where  he  develops  his  doctrine  of 
responsible  government  through  representatives,  although  he 
builds  on  the  foundations  of  Locke,  Montesquieu  and  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  on  one  side,  the  English  and  American  lawyers  on  the 
other,  he  presents  many  an  original  thought,  many  a  new 
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aspect  of  the  matter,  and  at  all  times  places  the  traditional 
teachings  in  an  unusually  clear  and  convincing  light.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  not  as  an  original  and  profound  thinker  that  Lieber 
will  live  in  the  history  of  political  science.  His  chief  glory  lies 
in  the  nobility  of  his  ethical  teaching,  and  on  this  account  one 
must  hope  that  the  day  will  not  soon  come  when  our  young 
men  who  aspire  to  be  leaders  in  public  affairs  cease  to  read  the 
Political  Ethics.  Here  again,  we  must  not  look  for  profound 
originality.  We  of  today  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  foun¬ 
dations  from,  which  Lieber  derives  the  obligations  of  the  citizen. 
They  are  substantially  the  commonplaces  of  the  law  of  nature 
school — many  of  them  dating  back  to  Aristotle,  more  to  the 
popularizations  of  Cicero,  and  all  of  them  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  long  line  of  authors  from  Grotius  and  Pufendorf  to  the 
latest  writer  of  judicial  opinions  in  America.  Here,  more  than 
anywhere  else  in  his  writings,  it  is  clear  that  in  Lieber  the 
scholar  and  philosopher  was  at  all  times  subordinate  to  the 
preacher  who  above  everything  strives  to  make  a  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  wisdom  and  his  learning.  Dealing  with  one 
phase  of  public  life  after  the  other,  he  sets  up  with  crystal 
clearness  the  ideal  of  conduct  for  the  citizen,  an  ideal  that  is 
always  noble,  and  yet  adapted  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  po¬ 
litical  life.  Never  for  a  moment  does  he  consent  to  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  his  standard,  there  is  no  truckling  to  expediency,  no 
quibbling  or  compromising  in  order  to  lessen  for  easy-going 
citizens  the  arduousness  of  public  duty.  At  the  same  time  our 
author  does  not  forget  that  he  has  to  do'  with  human  beings 
and  not  with  paragons  of  all  the  virtues.  Rigorous  and  austere 
his  morality  may  be,  but  nobody  could  honestly  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  ordinary  human  beings  to  follow.  These  pre¬ 
cepts  Lieber  illustrates  and  elucidates  with  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
amples  drawn  from  history,  from  literature,  from  the  events 
of  the  day  as  chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  from  his  personal 
experiences,  in  so  lively  a  manner  that  the  reader  quite  for¬ 
gets  the  abstruse  character  of  the  subject.  His  works  are  emi¬ 
nently  readable,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  influence  they  continue  to  exert. 
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What  we  have  said  about  Lieber’s  work  up  to  this  time 
might  have  been  characteristic  of  him  just  as  well  if  he  had 
been  a  native  American  of  English  extraction.  There  are, 
however,  elements  in  his  work  and  influence  that  were  depend¬ 
ent  directly  on  his  German  birth  and  the  training  he  received 
in  German  schools  and  universities.  When  he  began  to  teach 
American  college  classes,  the  curriculum  of  our  higher  schools 
was  exceedingly  narrow.  It  consisted  of  the  traditional  Latin 
and  Greek  and  mathematics — and  even  of  these  considerably 
less  fhan  was  required  at  a  German  gymnasium.  In  addition, 
there  was  usually,  for  the  senior  class,  a  subject  called  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  a  farrago  of  logic,  psychology  of  the 
kind  in  vogue  in  the  English-speaking  countries  at  that  time, 
and  a  dogmatic  form  of  ethics  with  a  strong  leaning  towards 
theology.  Modern  languages  and  literature,  as  well  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences,  were  considered  elegant  accomplishments  rather 
than  parts  of  a  well-rounded  education;  while  to  most  people 
it  would  have  seemed  scarcely  more  than  a  clever  paradox  to 
speak  of  history  as  a  serious  subject  for  college  teaching.  It 
is  due  to  Lieber,  more  than  to  any  other  single  man,  that  his¬ 
tory  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction  received  by 
the  modem  American  college  student.  Not  only  did  he  argue, 
by  voice  and  pen,  for  the  importance  of  historical  knowledge 
as  a  part  of  the  mental  outfit  of  an  educated  man ;  he  himself 
set  the  example  of  successful  teaching  of  history.  In  his  day, 
so  far  as  history  was  taught  at  all  in  school  or  college,  it  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  mechanical  memorizing  of  names  and  dates — 
a  dreary  succession  of  battles  and  royal  demises,  having  no  ap¬ 
parent  rational  connection  and  no  possible  relation  to  the  actual 
life  of  the  present.  In  the  hands  of  this  German,  the  fortunate 
youth  who  came  under  his  influence,  either  in  the  little  South 
Carolina  college  or  later  in  the  wider  field  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  found  history  to  be  the  record  of  events,  ideas  and 
sentiments  that  lay  in  the  past  indeed,  but  the  living  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  were  still  felt  in  the  institutions,  the  beliefs, 
the  tasks  and  the  dangers  of  the  very  moment  in  which  teacher 
and  student  themselves  were  living.  Moreover,  he  made  them 
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see  how  history  was  not  an  isolated  group  of  facts,  forming 
a  subject  of  abstruse  learning  all  by  itself,  but  how  neither  law 
nor  politics  could  be  rightly  comprehended  without  constant 
reference  to  the  events  of  the  past,  not  only  in  one’s  own  coun¬ 
try,  but  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  If  Lieber  had  done 
nothing  else  for  the  American  people  than  to  teach  them  the 
importance  of  founding  the  understanding  of  public  affairs  on 
careful  historical  study,  he  would  have  been  deserving  of  a 
civic  crown  from  his  adopted  country.  His  teaching  of  his¬ 
tory  appeared  so  novel  and  unusual  that  many  spoke  of  it  with 
an  admiration  mingled  with  astonishment.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  in  this  country  to  introduce  some  of  the  simplest 
devices,  without  which  no  teacher  would  nowadays  dream  of 
entering  his  class  room.  His  constant  use  of  maps,  and  his 
synchronizing  the  events  of  a  period  by  means  of  graphic  rep¬ 
resentations  created  wonderment.  Yet  he  laid  no  claim  to 
originality  in  these  methods.  He  simply  imitated  the  way  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  taught  at  his  German  school.  Thus 
one  may  say  that  in  this  field  he  was  successful  precisely  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  German  and  had  been  educated  according  to 
the  German  manner.  For,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound  after 
what  has  just  been  stated.  Lieber  had  no  natural  aptitude  for 
historical  thinking. 

In  his  own  special  field  of  juridical  and  political  science, 
the  great  battle  between  the  historical  and  the  philosophical 
schools  was  at  its  height  at  the  very  time  when  Lieber  began 
his  career  of  teaching  in  America.  Its  echo  had  hardly  yet 
penetrated  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  England  the 
prestige  of  Bentham,  Austin  and  related  thinkers,  who  were  as 
unhistorical  as  possible,  was  unshaken.  Lieber  kept  in  touch 
with  what  went  on  among  scholars  in  Europe  so  assiduously 
that  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and 
methods  of  Savigny  and  his  followers.  Yet  hardly  a  trace  of 
this  is  found  in  his  writings.  This  may  be  explained  in  part 
by  his  pronounced  liberal  views,  for  the  historical  school  was 
in  those  days  considered  a  main  prop  of  the  conservative  or 
even  reactionary  attitude  toward  public  affairs ;  but  Lieber  was 
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too  open-minded  and  broad  a  scholar  to  permit  a  difference  in 
political  point  of  view  to  blind  him  entirely  to  the  excellencies 
of  a  scientific  method.  It  is  more  probable  that  his  mind  was 
better  adapted  to  the  manner  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  those 
who  in  legal  philosophy  uphold  some  form  of  the  “law  of 
nature”  theory.  The  historical  or  genetic  method  of  explain¬ 
ing  a  legal  or  political  institution  is  akin  to  the  empirical  method 
in  the  natural  sciences.  It  begins  with  the  facts  as  they  are  found 
in  the  historical  record,  as  the  natural  sciences  begin  with  the 
facts  learned  by  observation  and  experiment,  and  thence  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  induction  to  general  truths.  The  philosophical  school 
proceeded  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  started  from  some 
general  statement,  assumed  to  be  self-evident  like  the  axioms 
in  geometry,  and  went  on  by  a  series  of  careful  analyses  to 
the  specific  facts  in  the  case.  Throughout  the  writings  of 
Lieber  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  his  way  of  thinking.  Usually 
he  begins  with  some  general  assertion  regarding  which  you 
must  agree  with  him  or  it  is  useless  to  follow  his  argument. 
The  abundance  of  his  historical  knowledge  is  used  merely  to 
illustrate  the  results  of  his  analytical  reasoning,  or  at  most  as 
a  test  to  make  sure  that  his  deductions  have  been  correct.  To 
his  mind,  if  to  any  man’s,  history  appeared  as  “philosophy 
teaching  by  examples,”  to  use  Bolingbroke’s  characteristic 
phrase.  It  is  significant  that  Lieber  rejected  with  scorn,  al¬ 
most  one  might  say  with  disgust,  the  evolutionary  theories  of 
Darwin.  For  the  doctrine  of  gradual  development  of  species 
out  of  pre-existing  forms  is  nothing  more  than  the  historical 
method  applied  to  biology. 

There  were  other  things,  in  addition  to  his  introducing  of 
history  as  an  important  cultural  element,  in  which  Lieber  was 
able  to  influence  American  life  precisely  because  he  was  a 
German.  He  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  important 
pioneers  of  the  university  idea,  and  there  is  a  certain  pathos 
in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  abundant  crop  which 
sprang  from  his  planting  within  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
When  he  taught  college  classes,  the  college  professor  was  uni¬ 
versally  looked  upon  simply  as  a  superior  kind  of  school 
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master.  His  business  was  to  teach  what  was  already  known; 
hardly  anybody  thought  of  him  as  having  the  further  func¬ 
tion  of  adding  to  the  received  stock  of  knowledge.  Few  real¬ 
ized  that  in  order  to  be  even  a  good  teacher  he  must  keep  him¬ 
self  constantly  acquainted  with  the  unending  progress  of  the 
subject  he  is  to  teach.  Lieber  began  early  with  his  attempts 
to  start  American  colleges  on  the  road  of  developing  into 
something  analogous  to  a  German  university,  and  the  whole 
power  of  his  reputation  and  prestige  was  used  to  help  the  pro¬ 
fessors  rise  above  the  level  of  simple  school  masters  to  that  of 
productive  scholars.  Thus  when  the  trustees  of  Columbia  had 
passed  a  rule  requiring  of  the  teaching  staff  an  amount  of 
class  room  work  that  would  have  exhausted  the  energies  of 
most  of  them,  he  wrote  an  impressive  and  indignant  protest 
that  accomplished  at  least  a  partial  success.  The  idea  that  a 
college  professor  is  more  than  a  human  pipe-line  to  convey 
into  the  heads  of  undergraduates  a  certain  amount  of  prede¬ 
termined  information  has  fairly  well  disappeared  since  the 
time  of  Lieber.  Yet  there  are  rumors  that  even  now  there  is 
frequent  shaking  of  heads,  among  boards  of  trustees,  at  the 
small  amount  of  class  room  work  professors  do  for  their  sal¬ 
aries. 

To  teach  young  men  at  college,  and  to  write  books  that 
became  classics  almost  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  was  by  no 
means  enough  to  occupy  the  marvelous  energies  of  this  gifted 
man.  Throughout  his  American  career  he  kept  up  an  active 
correspondence  with  numerous  men  prominent  in  professional, 
literary  and  public  affairs,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
We  have  seen  how  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  attract 
the  notice  and  gain  the  good  will  of  a  number  of  important 
men  while  he  was  still  in  Germany.  Foremost  of  these  was 
Niebuhr,  the  historian.  At  Boston,  his  first  American  home, 
he  soon  was  on  friendly  terms  with  a  number  of  leading  spirits, 
especially  with  Charles  Sumner,  then  a  young  lawyer  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  attract  attention,  and  George  S.  Hillard,  the  poli¬ 
tician  and  writer.  We  have  also  seen  how  the  editorship  of 
the  Bncyclopaedia  Americana  naturally  brought  him  into  con- 
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tact  with  a  large  number  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country, 
and  with  not  a  few  of  these  acquaintance  ripened  into  friend¬ 
ship.  Later,  when  his  reputation  was  established,  he  had,  of 
course,  no  difficulty  in  meeting  almost  everybody  worth  know¬ 
ing.  The  intellectual  isolation  which  he  felt  very  keenly  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  residence  in  South  Carolina  probably  spurred  him 
to  cultivate  the  art  of  correspondence,  and  the  result  must 
have  been  altogether  delightful  to  the  recipients  of  his  letters. 
For  even  in  the  cold  and  impersonal  form  of  correspondence 
published  after  his  death,  they  afford  most  fascinating  read¬ 
ing.  One  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  heard  it  said  that  of 
all  Lieber’s  works  his  letters  were  the  most  interesting.  They 
cover  every  sort  of  subject  that  will  lie  near  to  the  heart  of 
a  cultivated  man  whose  chief  interest  is  in  public  affairs.  Often 
they  are  in  response  to  some  request  for  an  opinion  on  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  which  his  correspondent  had  an  important 
voice,  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  letters  to  Sumner.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  excessive  vanity  of  the  abolitionist  senator 
caused  an  interruption  in  the  intercourse  of  the  two  men  which 
lasted  a  number  of  years,  and  during  this  time  Mr.  Sumner 
had  the  lack  of  generosity  to  charge  Lieber  with  having  be¬ 
come  lukewarm  in  his  opposition  to  slavery,  apparently  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  he  did  not  undermine  his  position  in 
South  Carolina  by  parading  his  views.  Few  things  in  his 
career  seem  to  have  hurt  him  so  much  as  this  blow  from  the 
hand  of  a  friend. 

The  list  of  Professor  Lieber’s  correspondents  is,  one  might 
almost  say,  awe-inspiring.  To  mention  but  a  few  of  them: 
Joseph  Bonaparte  (then  living  in  exile  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.), 
Plenry  Clay,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Rufus  Choate,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Fanny  Appleton,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  George  Ticknor,  Wade 
Hampton,  Samuel  Tyler,  Judge  Story,  Judge  Thayer,  Gen. 
Halleck,  Andrew  D.  White,  Abraham  Garfield,  Hamilton  Fish ; 
and  of  Europeans,  Mittermaier,  Bluntschli,  Holtzendorff, 
Laveleye.  Certainly  a  man  who  corresponded  on  friendly 
terms  with  men  like  these  regarding  matters  of  public  concern 
must  have  exercised  a  vast  influence  even  if  he  had  published 
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nothing  and  had  not  sent  many  successive  classes  of  students 
into  the  world,  imbued  with  his  ideas  and  favorably  inclined 
towards  his  point  of  view  regarding  public  affairs. 

In  addition  to  his  large  works  on  Civil  Liberty  and  Polit¬ 
ical  Ethics,  and  the  small  but  meaty  treatise  on  Legal  Herme¬ 
neutics,  Lieber  was  the  author  of  numerous  fugitive  papers, 
articles,  lectures  and  addresses,  dealing  with  all  manner  of 
subjects  from  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  deaf-mutes.  In  this  way,  his  voice  was  heard  by  the 
public  on  a  good  many  questions  of  the  day,  but  no  doubt  his 
craving  for  active  participation  in  public  life  found  such  jour¬ 
nalistic  work  but  a  poor  substitute  for  real  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  government.  Yet  strange  to  say,  when  during 
his  residence  in  New  York  he  could  have  found  entrance  into 
political  life,  he  refused  to  do  so.  It  appears  that  once  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention,  but  allowed  an  alter¬ 
nate  to  take  his  seat,  while  he  discussed  political  principles 
with  Andrew  D.  White.  However,  during  the  last  period  of 
his  life  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  services  required 
by  the  government  in  various  capacities.  Thus  he  acted  as 
umpire  for  the  settlement  of  claims  growing  out  of  the  war 
with  Mexico.  And  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  engaged  to 
draw  up  the  celebrated  ‘'Instructions  for  the  Government  of 
Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field,”  which  as  “General 
Orders  No.  100”  is  still  in  force. 

More  people  probably  know  Francis  Lieber  as  the  author 
of  this  code  than  have  ever  heard  his  name  in  connection  with 
his  other  works.  The  little  book,  which  in  its  latest  edition 
has  only  45  duodecimo  pages,  has  grown  into  one  of  the  classics 
of  the  literature  of  international  law.  It  has  become  the  basis 
of  similar  codes  in  several  foreign  countries  and  profoundly 
influenced  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  subject  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  The  rules  laid  down  therein  were  not,  of 
course,  the  original  inventions  of  Dr.  Lieber.  They  were  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  presumed  to  have  been  in  force  for  many 
years  as  principles  of  civilized  warfare;  but  before  they  were 
arranged,  clarified  and  stated  in  lucid  order  by  the  logical 
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mind  of  the  Columbia  professor,  their  precise  meaning  was 
often  lost  sight  of  in  the  confusion  of  mere  traditional  knowl¬ 
edge.  What  makes  this  code  so  valuable  is  that  the  author 
combined  with  the  most  sincere  devotion  to  humanitarian 
ideals  a  vivid  sense  of  the  realities  of  warfare.  He  did  not 
forget  that  the  end  of  war  is  peace,  and  that  this  end  is  best 
achieved  by  doing  the  greatest  possible  injur}^  to  the  enemy. 
Nothing  is  more  cruel  than  a  war  protracted  to  unnecessary 
length  because  the  combatants  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  strike 
hard.  Therefore  this  code  authorizes  the  harshest  measures  if 
they  seem  calculated  to  bring  the  end  nearer,  while  it  con¬ 
demns  in  unmistakable  terms  every  act  of  mere  brutality, 
cruelty,  treachery  or  individual  greed. 

This  great  code  was  not  the  only  service  Lieber  rendered 
to  the  Union  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  We  need 
not  speak  again  of  the  tragic  dismemberment  of  his  family — 
with  one  son  wounded  in  the  Union  army,  and  another  dying 
in  the  Confederate  service  ;  but  we  must  mention  the  pamph¬ 
lets  he  contributed  to  the  issues  of  the  Loyal  Publication  So¬ 
ciety  which  did  so  much  to  keep  alive  the  patriotism  of  the 
North.  One  of  these  pamphlets  was  in  German  (Einheit  und 
Freiheit,  No.  19,  June,  1863),  and  addressed,  of  course,  to  his 
German-American  fellow  citizens. 

This  was  one  of  the  comparatively  few  instances  in  which 
Lieber  took  an  active  interest  in  the  German-American  life  of 
the  United  States.  Another  conspicuous  case  is  the  delivery 
of  an  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Humboldt  monument  in 
New  York,  on  September  14,  1869.  Some  Germans,  during  his 
life  and  since  his  death,  have  blamed  him  for  standing  apart 
from  German  activities  in  this  country.  The  criticism  does  not 
seem  to  me  well  founded.  Nobody  who  knows  the  deep  emo¬ 
tional  interest  with  which  Lieber  followed  the  German  struggle 
for  unity,  an  interest  that  often  finds  pathetic  expression  in 
his  letters,  can  doubt  that  his  love  for  the  Fatherland  and  its 
people  never  grew  less  than  it  was  on  the  day  when,  a  mere 
boy,  he  shed  his  blood  for  it  during  the  campaign  of  Waterloo. 
But  in  this  country,  both  in  Boston  and  South  Carolina,  he  dwelt 
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far  away  from  the  centers  of  German-American  life.  When 
finally  he  removed  to  New  York,  he  was  already  well  advanced 
in  years,  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends  of  whom  few  were  in 
touch  with  the  German  element.  He  could  hardly  feel  much 
inclination  to  add  largely  to  this  circle;  and  moreover,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  multifarious  labors.  It  is  not  to  he  won¬ 
dered  at,  under  such  circumstances,  that  he  left  to  others  par¬ 
ticipation  in  specifically  German-American  activities. 

There  is  one  more  phase  of  Lieber’s  work  which  must  not 
be  left  without  mention.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
as  has  already  been  suggested,  he  became  recognized  widely 
as  an  authority  in  international  law.  His  interest  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  led  to  extensive  correspondence  especially  with  BluntscbU 
and  Taveleye,  and  finally  to  the  founding  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law,  which  is  still  flourishing  and  by  its  con¬ 
gresses  and  publications  has  exerted  a  large  influence  on  the 
recent  development  of  this  science.  His  reputation  in  this 
field  also  made  him  a  particularly  valuable  spokesman  of  the 
German-Americans  and  others,  who  during  the  Franco-German 
war  protested  indignantly  against  the  policy  of  the  Grant  ad¬ 
ministration  in  selling  arms  to  the  French  under  the  thin  dis¬ 
guise  of  dealing  with  private  firms. 

One  will  not  easily  find  the  equal  of  Francis  Lieber’s  rich 
and  many-sided  life  among  the  eminent  mien  of  this  or  other 
countries.  But  his  activities  were  not  of  the  sort  that  attract 
the  attention  of  the  multitudes  engaged  in  their  own  affairs. 
It  is  not  apparent  that  Lieber  ever  regretted  the  lack  of  noisy 
fame  such  as  attends  the  popular  orator  and  the  man  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  election  campaigns  or  in  elective  bodies.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  neither  during  his  life  nor  after  his  death  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  did  he  ever  attain  the  popular  recognition  bestowed 
upon  much  smaller  men,  and  especially  the  only  German- 
American  worthy  to  have  his  name  coupled  with  his  own — 
Carl  Schurz.  The  statesman’s  monument  stands  on  the  terrace 
not  far  from  the  noble  institution  of  learning  to  which  the 
publicist  gave  the  years  of  his  ripest  manhood.  Would  it  not 
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be  a  fitting  thing  for  Americans,  and  especially  those  of  Ger¬ 
man  blood,  to  place  beside  the  statue  of  Schurz  the  statue  of 
Francis  Lieber? 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

An  exhaustive  bibliography  of  Lieber ’s  numerous  and  wide¬ 
ly  scattered  writings  does  not  seem  to  be  in  existence.  A  large 
collection  of  his  manuscripts  is  in  the  possession  of  Johns- 
Hopkins  University,  and  by  no  means  everything  worth  pub¬ 
lishing  has  been  printed.  A  fairly  complete  list  of  his  pub- 
ished  works  is  appended  to  the  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
writings.  It  will  not  be  attempted  in  this  place  to  supplement 
or  repeat  this  list,  but  it  may  seem  expedient  to  mention  the 
most  accessible  works.  Many  of  the  smaller  publications  are 
now  out  of  print;  but  not  a  few  of  them  are  found  published 
in  the : 

Miscellaneous  Writings;  Reminiscences,  Addresses  and  Es¬ 
says.  Edited  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  1881. 

Other  easily  accessible  works  are: 

Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics ;  or  Principles  of  Interpre¬ 
tation  and  Construction  in  Law  and  Politics.  Appeared  first  in 
the  American  Jurist  for  1839;  repeatedly  republished,  last  edi¬ 
tion  by  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Students  at  Law.  First  edition  1838;  second 
edition,  with  notes  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  1874;  third  edi¬ 
tion,  with  preface  by  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University, 
1911.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government.  First  edition  1853  ; 
2nd  edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  1859 ;  3rd  edition,  prepared 
by  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  1874;  4th  edition,  with  introduction 
by  D.  C.  Gilman,  1901,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Field.  Originally  issued  as  General  Orders  No. 
100  by  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  and  frequently  re-issued 
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as  a  public  document.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Thejife  of  Lieber  was  written  in  German  by  F.  W.  Holls 
under  the  title: 

Frans  Lieber,  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke.  E.  Steiger  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Now  out  of  print. 

A  selection  from  his  letters,  together  with  an  account  of 
his  life  is  found  in: 

Perry,  Thomas  Sergeant.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Francis 
Lieber.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  1882. 

Many  of  the  briefer  writings  have  been  translated  into 
German  (some  also  into  other  languages,  such  as  French  and 
Spanish)  ;  conversely,  many  of  his  German  writings  were 
subsequently  published  in  English  versions,  prepared  either 
by  himself  or  others.  Articles  dealing  with  Lieber  and  his 
works  are  scattered  in  considerable  numbers  through  the  legal 
and  political  science  periodicals,  both  of  this  country  and 
Europe. 
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Qtüci  bergeffene  di  eben  aur  geier  be§ 
eutf  d^  en  ^age^''. 

3Son  a  r  I  ©  u  r  3  nnb  S  r  o  n  3  ©  i  g  e  1. 

I 

35orBemerfung. 

92ur  irenigen  ßefern  be^  bürfte  Befonnt  fein,  bofe 

unter  ben  Männern,  bie  in  ber  grü^aeit  ber  beutfd^en  33etoegung 
in  Stmerifa  für  bie  geier  be§  ,,S)'eutfdöen  ^oge^''  eintraten  nnb 
burd^  it)re  Dieben  aur  SBecfung  beg  gefdi)idi)tlid)en  DDetoufetfeing  unb 
beg  ©inbeitggefüBIeg  unter  ben  ©eutfd^^DTmerifanern  Beitrugen, 
Qud^  ^arl  ©d^ura  unb  grana  ©igel  tnaren.  ^ie 
Beiben  Dieben,  bie  idt)'  burd^  ifiren  DtBBbruif  an  biefer  ©telle  ber 
Dlergeffenf)eit  entreißen  mödf)te,  tourben  im  1891  gefialten, 

b.  b-  3b  einer  ,3eit,  tvo  fidf)  bie  g^eiei^  Beg  „©eutfd^en  ^ageg''  erft 
aHmöBIidij  üBer  bag  Sanb  Bin  bie  D3aBn  Bra(B.  S)ag  DSerbienft  bie 
erfte  geier  beg  ^ageg  in  Dletn  g)orB  öeranftaltet  an  BnBen,  geBüBrt 
bem  „®eutf(B'en  ®iftorif(Ben  DIerein",  einer  @efeEf(Baft  aur  gör= 
berung  beg  ©tubiumg  beutf(B=amerifanit(Ber  @ef(Bi{Bte,  bie  i(B  im 
SaBre  1890  in  @emeinf(Baft  mit  einer  DtnaaBI  Berüorragenber 
S)eutf(Ben  in  Diem  D)or!  ing  SeBen  rief.  Sn  ben  D3egrünbern  beg 
DIereing  geBörten  D[)länner  mie  ®r.  griebricB'  Hoffmann,  S-  2Ö. 
®oIIg,  S)r.  ®ang  ^ublidi),  @rnft  Semcfe,  ^aul  Öidiitenftein,  (Suftab 
^oüaf,  (Suftat)  ©cBmaB  unb  Sr  ana  ©igel.  ^ie  DSortrage,  bie 
ber  DIerein  beranftaltete  unb  bie  i(B  bamaig  in  bem  bon  mir 
BerauggegeBenen  „^eHetriftifcBen  journal''  beröffentIi(Bte,  mür= 
ben,  faEg  fie  in  einen  D3anb  bereinigt  mären,  no(B  Beute  Sengnig 
aBlegen  bon  bem  frifcBen  geiftigen  SeBen  unb  ber  beutfcBen  @)efin= 
nung,  bie  ben  DSerein  Befeelte.  Unb  f(Bon  bamaig  ftBmeBte  mir 
ber  (Sebanfe  bor,  in  aEen  größeren  ©täbten  ber  DIereinigten  ©taa* 
ten  äBnIi(Be  DIereine  au  fcBaffen,  bie  unter  einanber  güBIung  Bö= 
Ben  follten,  urn  auf  biefe  DSeife  bem  ©eiftegleBen  beg  gefammten 
amerifanifcBen  ®eutf(Btumg  einen  gemeinfamen  StrBblt  unb  ge= 
meinfame  ©treBengaiele  au  geben. 
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®ie  5'eier  be§  „^tut]äjen  Bet  Ber  ^arl  ©d^ura 

bie  m^\ie^enhe  geftrebe  {)ielt  fanb  am  ©onntag,  4.  DftoBer 
1891  in  ©arnegie  §aE  ftatt.  „33eHetriftif(l)e  Sournar'  bom 
7.  October  Brachte  borüBer  folgenben  33ert(Bt: 

„®ätte  ber  ^^Oeutfd^e  Biftortf(Be  SSerein''  mätirenb  ber  furgen 
Seit  feinet  31efteBen§  toeiter  and}  ntd^t§  geleiftet,  al§>  ba^  er  bie 
geier  be§  „0'etttf(Ben  ^age^''  in  97en)  g)orf  onregte  unb  mit  ber 
Bereitlnidigen  §nlfe  unferer  großen  (SefongOereine  bern)irtIi(Bte, 
bann  bürfte  er  mit  feinem  SSirfen  tooBI  aufrieben  fein.  Oenn 
ader  fcBeinBaren  (^leicBgiltigf'eit  be^  ^uBIifumS  ^um  ^ro^  tear 
bie  Seier  bon  einem  Erfolge  Begleitet,  ber  ben  35eranftaltern  be^ 
gefteg  foiboBI  toie  bem  Oeutfd^tum  unferer  Stabt  aur  l^oBen  @]^re 
gereicht. 

„Stt  ^er  Bi^öd)ligen  neuen  SO^nfifl^alle  Bötte  fi(B’  am  bergan- 
genen  Sonntag  9^a(Bmittag  ein  eBenfo  getoäBIteg  mie  sa^)lxeiä)^§> 
^uBIifum  eingefunben,  um  ber  SßiebergaBe  be§  inürbigen,  ein- 
brudSboden  ^rogramme^  mit  fteigenbem  ©ntBufiaSmu^  Iait= 
fcBen.  Oie  au»geaei(Bnete  ^ebe  be§>  ^errn  ß^arl  Sd^ura  barf 
UioBI  al.§  05IanaButtft  ber  erBeBenben  geier  Beaeid^net  toerben. 
35on  öBnlicBer  Slebeutnng  tear  bie  englifcBe  5InfBra(Be  be§  §errn 
^  a  r  f  e  @  o  b  U)  i  n  ,  ber  aB  35ertreter  be^  geBilbeten  ^Imeri- 
fanertum§  in  feurigen  SBorten  SeugniS  babon  aBIegte,  InaS  feine 
engeren  SanbSleute  nnb  mit  iBnen  ba§  ganae  ßanb  ber  beutf(Ben 
©intuanberung  unb  iBrem  Reifte  fd)nlbet.  S3eibe  9tebner  mürben 
bon  bem  geftBräfibenten,  .©errn  Steinmat)  mit  Boffenben  3Bor= 
ten  eingefüBrt,  moBei  biefer  nod^  Befonberg  bar  auf  Binmie§,  bafe 
gerabe  101  ^aBre  nad^  ber  Sanbung  ber  erften  beutfcBen  ©inman- 
berer  in  ^ennfblbanien  bie  OeutWe  @efedf(B'aft  bon  9^em'  i)orf 
unter  ber  ^rafibentfd^oft  bon  General  SteuBen  in§  ßeBen  trat. 

„9Zid)t  meniger  einbrudf^bod  mie  ber  ^ebeaft  mar  ber  mufifa- 
lifdtie  Oeil  ber  g^eier,  ben  bie  ©efangbereine  „Sieberfrana'', 
„Slrion'"  unb  „^eetBoben  d)^önnerd)or''  unter  iBren  au§geaei(B- 
neten  Oirigenten  §.  SöIIner,  goBanne^  2Berf(Bin- 
g  e  r  unb  51.  TI  ee§>  mit  lieBen^mürbiger  3wborfommenBeit  unb 
großer  Eingebung  üBernommen  Bitten.  Oie  einaelnen  ß^Böre, 
„Oie  Fimmel  rüBmen  be§  (^migen  @Bre''  ittib  „Oie  SO^utterfBracBe'', 
(Solo  gefungen  bon  §errn  D^temmerB)  mürben  mit  ^egeifterung 
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imb  tobellofer  SXu^füftrung  tDtebergegeBen.  33efonberer  ©rtüäX)- 
nung  aber  Bebarf  nodj  bie  gebonfenttefe  unb  formfcö-öne  geftcom- 
Bofition  ber  beutfc^en  öon  §.  SBIlncr,  meld^e  bie 

Berrlid^e  Seier  gum  SlBfc^lufe  BradCjte." 

SDie  ^ebe  öon  ^  a  r  I  0  u  r  g  mirb  ben  ®äuBtItngen  be§ 
mieberertnQcBten  .<^non>notBtngtum§  öon  Beute,  ben  giftigen  ^peBern 
unb  Seufi^enBaffern  Bom  0df)lage  ^toofeöeltS  unb  SSiIfon§,  ioenig 
greube  machen.  ^tu(B  toerben  S^enegoten  mie  O.  SSiHarb  ($il- 
garb),  ber  c§erau§geBer  ber  9ten>  J)orf'er  „©Bening  ^oft'',  in  3u- 
funft  umfonft  ben  ©d^atten  Bon  ^arl  ©cBurg  Befd^inören,  um  in 
beffcn  ©cBuBe  iBre  beutfcBon  SO^itBürger  aB  SanbeSBerräter  gu  be» 
nungieren,  toeil  biefe  ficB  meigerten,  einer  aBfi(BtIi(B  irregeleiteten 
offentlicBen  SD^einung  gu  folgen  unb  bem  Sanbe  iBrer  Später  unb 
93Hitter  gu  f Indien.  2)ie  S^tebe  miberlegt  nicBt  nur  bie  fürglidB  fo 
oft  geBörte  ^eBau^tung,  0df)urg  B^Be  fein  ®eutf(Btum  Bei= 
feite  gemorfen  unb  fei  gum  Binbeftrii^Iofen,  b.  B-  cBurofter»  unb 
üBergeugungSlofen  „Stmerifaner''  nocB  bem  Bergen  jener  ©ema= 
gogen  gemorben,  fonbern  fie  giBt  gerabegu  glongenbe^  geugnB 
qB  für  fein  beutfd^=amerifanifdBe^  ©elBftgefüBI,  feine  SieBe  gur 
beutfd^en  (Spvaä^e  unb  Kultur  unb  feinen  0tolg  auf  bie  gefcBicBt- 
Ii(Ben  Seiftungen  feiner  beutf(B=Qmerifanif(Ben  0tamme§genoffen, 
beren  omerifanifcBer  ^atriotBmug  fidB  nadB  iBm  nicBt  am  menig- 
ften  barin  geigte,  bafe  fie  „eine  Befonber^  ftarfe  0tuBe  maren  für 
jebe  groBe  Sbe^^  unb  für  bie  nationale  ^f)ve  unb  ein  Befonber^ 
ftarfer  Söiberftanb  gegen  jeben  gefäBrIi(Ben  SSaBn  ber  Qeit/* 
©er  geföBrlicBfte  SBaBn  unferer  Blutigen  3^it  aber  ift  jener  BB" 
fterifdtie  ^^atriotBmu^,  ber  fid)  aB  neuen  StmerifanBmuS  gibt, 
im  @runbe  aber  nur  eine  fdbledfit  BerfaBBte  ^arteinaBme  für 
©nglanb  unb  ben  SO^unitioiBfcBacBer  Bebeutet.  Sßer  ben  glängen» 
ben  ^amBf  fennt,  ben  0(Burg  gegen  ben  eBrIofen  SSaffenBanbel 
ber  amerifanifdf)en  9tegierung  gur  3eit  beB  beutf(f)=frangöfif(Ben 
Krieges  füBrte,  ber  meig,  mie  er  ficB  gegen  ben  neuen  Stmerifa» 
ni§mu§  Bon  ^)ente  fteüen  mürbe. 

SXucB  au§  ber  Diebe  Bon  Srang  0igel  flingt  ber  0tolg  auf  fein 
©eutf(Bamerifanertum  unb  bie  greube  über  bie  gef(Bi(BtIi(B'en  Sei» 
ftungen  feiner  ßanbSIeute,  bie  biefeS  fianb  gu  u  n  f  e  r  e  m  ßanbe 
unb  fein  S^iisreffe  gu  u  n  f  e  r  e  m  gemacBt  BöBen. 
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%\x6)  er  mai^nt  feine  SSoIf^genoffen  feftaul^alten  an  ii)vem  eigenen 
SBefen  unb  il^rer  beutfc^en  ^nltur,  babei  aber  nie  gu  üergeffen, 
bog  fie  „am  er  if  Qnifd^e  S3iirger  finb,  b.  f).  in  rein 
giebung  nic^t^  onbere^  fein  fönnen  nnb  fein  ntüffen  qB  SCmeri- 
faner." 

^ebenfen  inir,  bofe  gfrcing  ©igel  fomobi  tnie  ^nrl  ©cbnrg  qI§ 
^)oIitif(^e  5lii(j£)tlinge  unb  9?cärtt)rer  be§  beutfiben  ©inbeit^geban^ 
fen§,  bie  ba§  S^^aterlanb  in  unöergeiblilber  35erblenbung  bon  fidb 
geftofeen  f)atte,  naä)i  toerifa  fanten,  bann  muffen  mir  ibr  manm 
bafteg  ©intreten  für  bie  ©rbaltung  beutfcber  ^lultur  unb  beut= 
fcben  3[^oIf^tum§  in  biefem  Sanbe  ibnen  urn  fo  böber  anfd^Iagen. 
33ebenfen  mir  bann  ferner,  bafe  beibe  TOnner  mit  nabegu  200,000 
ibrer  35oIl§genoffen  ibre  Sanfbarfeit  unb  b^triotiftfie  Eingabe  an 
bie  neue  §eimat  auf  ben  0(bta(btfeIbern  be^  S3urgerfriege§  be= 
geugten,  bann  bürfen  mir  un§,  bem  ^bsi'lite^  bon  Obfter  3}ab 
unb  affen  Seutfd&enbaffern  gum  ^rob,  in  atfer  3nfnn\t  mit  ©tofg 
al§  S)eutf(^4tmeriFaner  befennen. 

?5uliu§  ©5oebeI. 

^  H:  4: 


I. 

geftrebe  gum^  S)eutftben  ^ag  in  9^em  i)orf, 
gehalten  am  4.  Oftober  1891  in  ©arnegie  §af[. 

SSon  ^'arl  (^cburg. 

ßanb^Ieute  unb  g^reunbe!  Oiefe  geier  ift  bem  5fnbenfen 
an  jenen  Oftobertag  be§  S^b^^e^  1683  gemeibt,  meicber  unferem 
neuen  SSaterlanbe  in  bem  (^cbiffe  „©oncorb"  bie  erfte  beutfcbe 
Slnfieblung  brachte,  unb  in  meiterem  ©inne  ber  be^  bent* 
fcben  9^amen§  in  5fmerifa  uberbaubt.  Seiber  fann  iib  bon  bem 
groben  ^bema  bj^i^  i^wr  menige  fünfte  berühren,  unb  oucb  biefe 
menigen  nur  flüchtig. 

SBa§  immer  für  üble  ©igenfcbaften  man  bem  beutfcben  9^atio* 
naicbarafter  gufcbreiben  mag,  —  ein  übermäbigeS,  gefbreigte^ 
Selbftgefübl  gehört  bagu  nicht.  SSiel  eher  bürfte  man  fagen,  bab 
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ber  S)€utfc^e  e»  oft  on  bem  Bered)tigten  ©elbftgefül)!  I)at  feljlen 
loffen.  Set,  felbft  bie  ob  e£  bem  beutfdigeborenen  ^ür= 

ger  biefer  DtebubH!  too  1^1  geateme,  an  feinen  Urfbrung  au  benfen, 
unb  fid^  unter  5tnberem  an  bie  3]erbienfte  feiner  ©tamme§= 
genoffen  in  3}er gangen!) eit  unb  (^egentoort  rübntenb  au  erinnern, 
toirb  aiimeift  in  ber  beutfd[)en  ai'öetfelnb  ober  gar  öernei= 

nenb  beonttoortet.  ^efdieibentjeit  ift  eine  ^ugenb,  ober  man  fod 
fie  nid^t  übertreiben.  2)er  9JJenfdb  gilt  oft  ber  3SeIt  nur  ba§,  toä§ 
er  fi(b;  felbft  gilt.  $er  S^^Iönber  in  teerifo  feiert  fid[)  felbft  an 
feinem  ©t.  ^atrief^tag;  ber  ©nglänber  an  feinem  ©t.  @eorge’§» 
gefte;  ber  ©d)otte  an  feinem  ©t.  5lnbreto’§=Sefte;  ber  §oEänber 
an  feinem  ©t.  9HdC)oIa§=Scft;  i^nb  feiner  biefer  33eftanbtf)eile  beS 
großen  amerifanifd^en  2SoIfe§  fteÜt  bei  fold[)er  ©elegenbeit  ba§ 
Sid^t  feiner  35erbienfte  um  bie  SBelt  im  OTgemeinen  unb  um 
biefeg  Öanb  im  33efonberen  unter  einen  ©d^effel.  fis 

barum  nid^t;  fie  fönnen  e§  tun,  unbefd^abet  amerifanifeben 
33ürgergeifte5  unb  ifirer  33ürgerbflic^t. 

SBarum  nid[)t  and!}  toir?  ©inen  ©c^ubbötron  toie  ©t.  ^atridf, 
©t.  ^^eorge,  ©t.  5(nbreto,  ©t.  9ti(boIa§  I)aben  toir  aÜerbing^ 
nidtjt,  benn  ber  beutf(be  9[)?id^el  gilt  nicht  mehr.  51  b  e  r  b  o  (h 
bürfen  toir  iin§>  rühmen,  bem  herrlichenSSoIf 
e n  t  f  b  t  u  n  g  e n  fein,  b  a  §  in  j  a h  t  h  u  n  b  e  r  t  e  = 
langer  3  e  r  r  i  f  f  e  n  h  e i t  unb  ©  r  n i e  b  r  i  g  u  n  g 
b  e  n  n  0  (hi  ein  Dt  i  e  f  e  blieb,  unb  b  e  f  f  e  n  ©  i  e  g  e  §  = 
benfmäler  in  ber  ©efdhidhte  ber  SSelt  auf 
ben  gröfaten  ©dhlachtfelbern  ber  SSaffen  toie 
b  e  §  @  e  b  a  n  f  e  n  §  ft  e  h  e  tt.  2öir  bürfen  in  hohen  ©hren 
halten  bag  Dlnbenfen  jener  frommen  unb  mutigen  53rüber  biefeg 
DSoIfeg,  bie  bor  mehr  olg  a^oihunbert  Sahi^on:  fi(h  bem  auf  bem 
alten  Dtaterlanbe  laftenben  S)ru(f  entaogen,  in  ber  Sßilbnig  ber 
neueit  SBelt  ©etoiffengfreiheit  unb  ein  menfthentoürbigeg  SDafein 
fudhten  unb  mit  rüftigem  ©dhaffen  unb  mannhaftem,  freihcitglie» 
benben  ^ürgerfinn  bie  ©runbfteine  neuer,  großer  ©emeintoefen 
legen  halfen.  5®ir  bürfen  ung  freuen  jener  Dtadhfommenfehaft, 
bie  Srana  Daniel  ^^^aftoriug,  ber  biebere  Führer  jeneg  erften 
^äufleing  beutfdher  ©intoanberer,  fo  beobhetifdh  begrüßte,  jener 
§unberte  unb  ^aufenbe  bon  ®eutf(hen,  bie,  aug  aüen  beutfdhen 
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@Quen  ^etöorflrömertb,  ienem  fleinen  ^öufletn  im  Saufe  ber  Qext 
uad^  biefer  ^lifte  gefolgt  finb  uub  an  ber  S^^ermanbluug  ber  Söilb- 
ni§  in  ein  reid^BIüI^enbeg,  mit  mimmelnben  ©täbten  Befäte^  Sanb 
unb  an  bem;  9tu^bau  ärmlicher  Stnfieblungen  in  ber  mäd^tigften 
^RebuBIif  ber  Söelt  tatfräftig  mitgearbeitet  f)aben.  Unb  mit 
(^tolg  bürfen  mir  fagen,  bafe  in  biefer  9^  e  = 
t)uBIif  bie  ^eutfd^en  unb  il^re  ^^ad^ifomm. en 
ieglid^erSeit  gu  if)xen  treue  ft  en  unb  nü^- 
lic^ften  93ürgern  gäl^Iten. 

können  bie  Seutfd^en  in  toerüa  Don  ben  ©ingeBorenen 
biefe  Stnerfennung  BeanfBrucBen?  93^an  Blicte  auf  bie  @efdt)i(Bte 
ber  beutfc^en  ©ingemanberten  Don  bem  ^age  ber  Sanbung  jener 
frommen  ß^refelber  bor  me'Br  al§  gmeiBunbert  Satiren  Bi§  auf 
biefe  0tunbe.  SSa§  finbet  man?  ©in  rut)ige§,  orbnungSlieBen* 
be§,  gefittete^,  fieitereg  35öIf(Ben,  emfig  unb  erfBriefelicB  mirfenb 
auf  aEen  ©eBieten  ber  menfdfilid^en  ^ätigfeit,  —  aB  StcterBauer, 
^anbmerfer,  ^'aufleute,  Ingenieure,  SeBrer,  ©eiftlicBe,  Slerate, 
DtecBt^geleBrte,  ©(BriftfteEer,  Mnftler.  9Uiftig  feBen  mir  fie  mit= 
fdBaffen  an  ber  ©ntmidflung  be§  nationalen  3®oBIftanbe§  unb  ber 
fortfdireitenben  ©ioilifation.  ^eine  anbere  Maffe  ber  93eoöI* 
ferung  Böt  im  9[^erBäItni§  au  iBrer  3aBI  unb  iBren  ©elegenBeiten 
baau  meBr  folibe,  frud^tBare  SlrBeit  Beigetragen,  ber  ^Solitif 
finben  mir  fie  gIei(B  ben  anbern  93eftanbteilen  be§  95oIB  bie 
fragen  be§  öffentlid^en  3SoBIe§  ruBig  Bebenfen  unb  Beraten  unb 
an  aEen  93emegungen  teilneBmen,  nid^t  in  gefd^Ioffener  SO^affe, 
fonbern  Seber  nacB  feinem  ©“inne,  ni(Bt  aEe  meife,  fonbern  mie  Bei 
aEen  Sfnbern  im  bemofratif(Ben  (Semeinmefen  Söei^Beit  unb  S^^r» 
tum  mifdBenb.  9tBer  nicBit  feiten  ift  e§  gefcBeBen, 
bafe  man  in  ben  ©eutfd^en  eine  BefonberS 
ftarfe  ©tüBe  fanb  für  eine  grofee  S^ee  unb 
für  bie  nationale  ©B^^^  wnb  einen  BefonberS 
ft  arten  2Siberftanb  gegen  einen  gefäBrIi(Ben 
3SaB^^  Ber  Seit.  9tief  ba§  neue  S^^aterlanb  feine  ©öBne 
0u  ben  Süaffen,  fo  ftrömten  bie  S'eutfcBen  in  BeEen  Raufen  mit 
üatriotifcBer  ^ereitmiEigf'eit  unter  bie  gaBne.  Sm  UnaBBängig* 
feit^famüfe  Bilbeten  fie  einen  Beträd^tlicBen  ^eil  be§  SreiBeit§Bee= 
re§.  9Iu§  S)eutf(Ben  refrutirte  SSafBington  feine  SeiBgarbe. 
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Tll^^)l^nb^xQ  Begeifterte  feine  fromme  ©emeinbe,  tnbem  er,  ba§ 
^rebigcrgemonb  abtoorfenb,  fid^  i^r  im  ©olbatenrocf  geigte. 
©teuBen  fcfiuf  bie  regellofen  greitoiHigenl^Qufen  in  tnol^lgefdiulte 
^otaiEone  nm.  ^erfl^eimer  öergog  fein  33Iut  Bei  OriSfant)  in¬ 
mitten  feiner  tapferen  S3auernf^ar  unb  Bratfjte,  nod^'  SBafl^ing» 
ton’^  3engni§,  „ben  erften  Urnid^miing  in  bie  traurige  güfirung 
beS  nörblidfjen  ^elbgug^''.  S)e^'QlB  ftarB  einen  rül^mlictien  $el= 
bentob  an  ber  (Spitze  feiner  (^d^ar  Beim  öierten  Sturmangriff 
Bei  ß^amben.  Sm  Stiege  bon  1812  unb  bem  gegen  9?2^ejifo  toaren 
bie  Dleil^en  boHer  ©eutfcBen.  im  ^al^^^e  1861  ber  füblid£)e 
Stufftanb  ba§  ÖeBen  ber  DleBuBIif  BebroI)te,  mar  e§  ber  rafd^  ent* 
fcBIoffene  Patriotismus  ber  2)eutfd^en,  ber  ben  Staot  93^iffouri 
ber  Union  rettete,  unb  in  ben  22  nörblicBen  Staaten  fd^arten  fi(^ 
mel^r  alS  186,000  beutfdi^geBorne  Bürger,  eine  erftaunlid^e 
Proportion  iprer  ©efamtgapl,  um  baS  SternenBanner,  um  ipr 
neues  Paterlanb  mit  iprem  öeBen  gu  Befd^üBen.  @S  giBt  fein 
omerifanifd^eS  Sd^Iadfitfelb,  baS  nii^t  reidf)IidE),  üBerrei(BIi(B  mit 
beutf(Bem  33Iut  getränft  ift.  So  pat  ber  ^eutf(f)e  bem  neuen 
95oterIanbe  feine  ^reue  Bemaprt. 

SodB  ift  bieS  nidE)t  aHeS.  J^dB  mill  pier  ni(Bt  Betonen,  maS 
päufig  bon  einfid^tSboEen  Slmerifanern  perborgepoBen  morben 
ift,  bafe  bie  @rünbIi(Bfeit  beS  beutfdijen  S'enfenS  unb  gorfd^enS 
ouf  bie  Politif  fomopl  mie  baS  miffenfdöaftlidöe  Streben  't)iev  gu 
Öonbe  in  mond^en  9^i(Btungen  unb  in  popem  ©rabe  flärenb  unb 
förbernb  eingemirft  pat,  boS  mag  nid^t  allgemein  unb 
gern  gugeftanben  merben;  für  mapr  palte  icp 
eS  allerbingS.  SlBer  unleugbar  ift  eS,  bafe  meit  mepr  als 
ein  anberer  33eftanbteil  unferer  S3ebölferung  bie  ^eutfdpen  unferm 
neuen  SSaterlanbe  ben  unfcpapBaren  ®ienft  geleiftet  paBen,  bie 
Siebe  unb  ben  (Senuü  ber  ^Unft  anguregen  unb  gu  pflegen  unb 
ber  ®aft  unb  bem  (^rnft  beS  amerifanifcpen  SeBenS  baS  Sidpt  unb 
bie  SSörme  eines  parmlofen  SropfinnS  Beigumifdpen.  2)aB  jept 
in  ®orf  unb  Stabt  über  baS  Summen  unb  S3taufen  beS  @e= 
fdpäftStreiBenS  pinauS  baS  fröplicpe  Sieb  unb  bie  pergerpeBenbe 
Harmonie  erflingt,  an  benen  Saufenbe  unb  TOHionen  fiep  ergöpen, 
unb  baü  bie  S^taft  Bon  ber  Slrbeit  jept  mepr  unb  mepr  in  aEen 
Maffen  unfereS  35oIfeS  Bon  bem  Sonnenfdpein  eines  peiteren 
SeBenSgenuffeS  burdpleudptet  mirb,  baS  ift  eine  bem  35oIfe  ermiefene 
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äöol^Itat,  Me  melir  qB  ein  onberer  ©tomm  ber  Seutfd^e  gebracht 
IfiQt.  nur  n>tr,  fonbern  je^t  ond^  ötelleid^t  eine 

öon  benen,  beren  Jniberftrebenbe^  25orurteiI  erft  nbertounben  toer» 
ben  mu^te,  freuen  fid^^  biefer  S3efe]örung  gum  g^robfinn. 

SBir  l^ören  nic§t  feiten  bie  Möge,  bofe  trob  ber  25erbienfte,  bie 
fie  fidb  um  bog  Sonb  erlnorBen  l^oben,  bie  S)eutf(^en  in  Slmerifo 
bon  ben  Eingeborenen  nid^t  immer  bie2Idötungge  = 
n  i  e  6  e  n,  bie  ihnen  gebührt.  Eeftehen  inir  nun,  um  geredfit  m 
fein.  Eineg  mit  ^ereitioiüigfeit  gu:  ber  eingeborene  SImerüoner  ift, 
im  Eonsen  genommen,  ber  Eintnonberung  mit  oufeerorbentlidher 
Siberolitöt  begegnet.  Eg  gibt  ioohl  feine  D^otion  in  ber  SSelt, 
meld^e  eine  fo  getooltigc  ä)?Qffe  bon  ouBen  einftrömenber  ^ebölfe= 
runggelemente  mit  foI(her  greigebigfeit  in  ber  Eetoöhrung  bürger- 
lidher  unb  boütifdfier  ^ed^te  toürbe  embfongen  ho^en.  bog 
öonb  bobei  feine  ^ed^nung  gefunben  hot,  ift  mohr,  önbert  ober 
on  ber  ^otfoche  nichtg.  Ebenfo  b3ohr  ift  eg,  bofe  bon  Seit  gu  Seit 
ben  Eingeborenen  bor  ber  moffenhoften  SInhöufung  ber  Einmon* 
berung  bonge  mirb,  unb  boü  fid^i  bonn  bogegen  ein  getoiffeg  2Biber= 
ftreben  geigt.  SIber  biefe  Erregungen  finb  nicht  ohne  Hnterfchei» 
bung  unb  higher  nur  borübergehenb  geioefen,  unb  ouih^  fie  önbern 
bie  oügem-eine  S^otfoche  nicht,  ^di)'  bin’g  gemi^,  ©ie  oüe  ftimmen 
mit  mir  überein,  menn  ih'  foge,  bofe  mir  einer  goftlichen  Erog« 
hergigfeit  gegenüberftehen,  melcher  fein  billig  benfenber  SP^onn 
feine  bonfbore  SInerfennung  berfogen  mirb. 

5^n  ber  ^ot  leibet  ein  großer  ^eil  ber  ein  gern  onb  er  ten  ®eut= 
fd^en  unter  einem  ernftlichen  92o(hteiI  unb  einer  großen  Surücf- 
fehung  burdh  ben  ltnterfchieb  ber  0bi^a<he.  Sog  ift  nicht  gong  un= 
notürliih.  ^em  gemöhnlichen  9[)2enfchen  ift  bog  leicht  berböchtig, 
ober  er  ochtet  bog  nicht  recht,  mog  er  nicht  berfteht.  Eg  gibt  nicht 
menig  Eingeborene,  bie  bo  oufrichtig  glouben,  boü  bie  eingemon» 
berten  Seutfdhen  fich  uur  fehr  longfom  ober  gor  nicht  in  bog 
omerifonifche  SSefen  einleben,  meil  fie  nicht  mit  fieichtigfeit  unb 
unbergüglidh  bie  beutfche  ©bi^oche  mit  bem  Englifchien  bertoufchen. 
So,  eben  feht  hören  mir  fonft  gong  bernünftige  Seute  mit  felfomer 
^eftigfeit  bie  ^ehoubtung  önfeern,  boh  ber  fein  guter  omerifoni» 
fiher  Bürger  fein  fönnte,  bem  bog  Englifche  nicht  gelöufig  ift  unb 
ber  bog  Seutfche  olg  Hmgonggfbtodhe  fbricht.  Sft  bog  begrünbet? 
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932Qn  toirb  mir  ^erfönlic^,  mie  tcft  glaube,  uicbt  bormerfert 
fönuen,  bafe  ic^  bem  Erlernen  ber  engltfc^en  ©bt'od^e  abbolb  fei, 
ober  ba§  idö  bie  ^’enntni^  be§  ©nglifd^en  i)kv  gu  öanbe  nicf)t  für 
Juic^tig  boite.  ^d)  babe  im  ©egenteil  nicht  allein  felbft  ba§  ©ng* 
lifcbe  reblicb  gn  lernen  Oerfinbt,  fonbern  an(b  toöbrenb  meinet 
langen  öffentlidien  Seben§  jebe  ©elegenbeit  benn^t,  nm  meine 
ÖanbSlente  gnm  möglictjft  f(bnellen  unb  grünblid^en  ©riernen  b^5 
©nglifdöen  ernftlicb  an  ermähnen.  Unb  mag  icbi  fo  oft  getan,  bag 
mieberbolc  id^  bie^^-  englifd^e  Sanbegfbrache  an  lernen  ift  bem 
®eutf(^=3Imerifaner  eine  Pflicht,  bnrdö>  beren  ©rfüünng  er  nicht 
allein  feinem  eigenen  Sn^ereffe  bienen,  fonbern  andb  feine 
liihfeit  für  bag  ©emeinmefen  bebentenb  erhöben  mirb. 

SO^it  33ebauern  geftebe  ich  bie  ^atfacbe  an,  ba^  einer  großen 
3abl  unferer  Sanbglente,  bie  im  borgerücften  ^Uter  f)kv  ange= 
fommen  finb,  unb  bielen,  bie  ihr  S^rot  mit  5Xrbeit  an  ber= 

bienen  baörn,  bie  ©rfüünng  biefer  Pflicht  unmöglich'  ift.  5X  b  e  r 
ich  leugne  entfchieben,  bafe  ber  ©ingemanberte, 
ber  nic^ht  bie  ©brache  beg  Öanbeg  fbricht  beg* 
halb  fein  guter  amerifanifcherS3ürger  unb 
patriot  fein  fönne.  ®ie  ©efdjichte  ber  beutfehgeborenen 
33eOöIfernng  biefeg  ßanbeg  liefert  ben  fchlagenben  33emeig  beg 
©egenteilg.  ^aufenbe  ber  2)entfchen,  bie  auf  ben  ©djlachtfelbern 
ber  ^ebnblif  ihr  ^lut  einfe^ten,  —  nicht  SXbentenrer,  bie  im  ®ienft 
einer  fremben  ©ache  nur  ©olb  nnb  Q3eförberung  fnchten,  fonbern 
folibe,  angefebene  3Jürger  unb  33auern,  bie  in  heiligem  ©ifer  für 
ihr  neneg  SSaterlanb  bie  SBüffen  ergriffen,  —  ^anfenbe  öon  bie= 
fen  berftanben  bon  ber  englifchen  ©brache  menig  mehr  alg  bag 
^ommanbo,  bag  fie  in  ben  ^obegfambf  führte.  Sßar  barnm  ihre  pa- 
triotifdfie  33egeifterung  meniger  obfermiEig  nnb  ihr  amerifanifcher 
33ürgerfinn  meniger  echt?  ^anfenbe  bon  anbern  SDentfehen,  tüch= 
tige,  intelligente  Öente,  benen  ibreg  SUterg  ober  nngünftiger  Um* 
ftänbe  megen  bie  ©riernnng  ber  Sanbegfbrache  unerreichbar  mar, 
haben  ficb  ang  bentfehen  ©chriften  unb  Dteben  bie  <^’enntniffe  unfe* 
rer  öffentlichen  3lngelegenbeiten  au  ermerben  gemu^,  beren  fie  au 
einer  berftänbigen  unb  erfbriefelicheu  5Xugübnng  ihrer  bolitifch'en 
S^iechte  unb  Pflichten  bebnrften.  Sßaren  fie  barnm,  meniger  lobale, 
bflichttrene,  ber  9tebnblif  ergebene  Bürger? 
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2ßie  töricht  ftnb  nnv  jene,  bxe  in  i^rem  X)t)fte- 
rtfcf)en  ©ifer  gegen  Sflle^,  n>a^  il^nen  fremb^« 
artig  fdjeint,  Verlangen,  bafe  e§>  in  biefem 
öanbe  feine  beutfd^e  ^reffe,  feine  3Seröffent= 
Iid)ungen  in  einer  anberen  al§  berSanbe§» 
melir  geben  folle.  SSirb  man  bie  ber  Sanbe§- 
fbrad^e  nnfnnbigen  ©intoanberer  gu  inol^Iunterric^teten  33ürgern 
ergieben,  Jnenn  man  ihnen  bie  eingige  ©cbnie  f(bfiefet,  in  ber  fie 
lernen  f önnen  ?  SSirb  man  fie  feben  mailen,  menn  man  ihnen  ihr 
eingige^  ßitf)t  au^Iöfcbt? 

©in  foI(be^  35er langen  ift  nicht  ^atrioti^* 
mn^  mehr;  ift  33Iinbbeit  gegen  bie  tuabtsn 
Sntereffen  be§  Sanbe^.  ^'ein  öernimftiger  Sfmerifaner 
mirb  leugnen,  bafe  bie  beutfche  treffe  für  bie  beutffhen  ©intoanbe* 
rer,  bie  nicht  ©nglifch  öerfteben  nnb  e§  audh  beim  beften  SöiEen 
nicht  mehr  lernen  fönnen,  ein  abfoIute§  ^ebürfniS  ift.  ITnb  um 
bie  beutf(he  treffe  lebensfähig  nnb  auf  ber  §öhe  ihres  Berufs  gu 
erhalten,  ift  bie  ^^flege  ber  beutfdhen  ©bradhe  ebenfo  notmenbig, 

Sie  ängftlidhen  ©emüter  irren  fid)  fehr,  bie  ba  in  ber  ©rhal- 
tung  unb  pflege  ber  beutf(hen  (Bpxaiije  neben  ber  engtifdhen  eine 
gefährliche  ©onfbiration  gegen  omerifanifdhe  Sbeen  unb  Snftitu^ 
tionen  fehen.  Sd)  glaube  ben  ©ei ft,  ber  in  ber 
beutf^rebenben  ^eöölferung  biefeS  ÖanbeS 
lebt,  grünblicb'  gu  fennen;  unb  idh  gauberenicht, 
gu  erflären,  bafe  meiner  aufrichtigen  Über  = 
geugung  nach  bie  pflege  ber  beutfchen  a 
meber  ber  SfenntniS  amerifanifcher  ^nftitu» 
tionen  unb  95erhältnife,  noch  ber  ©ntmicflung 
eines  gefunben  amerifanifchen  9f:ationaI  = 
gefühlt  unter  ber  beutfchen  35eöölferung  im 
Söege  fteht.  ©egen teil,  fie  bient  bagu,  um 

35eibeS  gu  förbern.  ©benfomenig  glaube  ich',  ba^  ber  ©e= 
brauch  ber  beutfchen  '©brache  unter  unfern  ßanbSleuten  baS  ©r- 
lernen  beS  ©nglifchen  mefentlidh  unb  bauernb  beeinträchtigt.  SöaS 
bie  Sufunft  betrifft,  fo  fommt  eS  ja  höubtfächlich'  auf  ben  9f^ach= 
muchS  an;  unb  fie  aHe  miffen,  ba^  eS  bei  ben  ^tnbern  beutfcher 
©Item  hier  gu  Sonbe  meit  fehlerer  ift,  bie  beutfdhe  ©brache  gu 
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erJ)oIten,  qI§  tljnen  bie  englifcfie  Betaubringen.  SDie  streite  @e* 
Tierotion  fbrid^t  ba§  S)eutfdE)e  getrbtinlid^  fd^on  f(f)IedC}t;  bie  britte 
gar  nid^t  mebr.  Sd&  fel^r  trot)!,  bafe  fid^  in  einem  ^eile  öon 
^^^ennfblöanien  eine  2Ibart  Bon  ^eutfd^  al§>  HmgangSfbt^öd^e  nteb- 
rere  ©efdfjled^ter  binburd^  erhalten  bat.  Eber  baS  trar  bor  ber 
Seit  ber  ©ifenbabnen,  q1§>  grofee  sufammenfibenbe  S)^affen  bon 
©eutfcben  mit  neueren  teilen  ber  33ebölferung  trenig  35erübrung 
botten.  Unb  audb  ba  trudbfen  gute  Bürger  unb  treue  amerifanifcbe 
Patrioten.  Euch  treife  idf),  bafe  nodb  jebt  biei^  uub  bort  unter  abn» 
lieben  Hmftänben  fieb  ba§  2)eutfdöe  bon  ben  ©Item  auf  bie  £inber 
fortbflanst  unb  ba§  ©nglifcbe  nur  febr  fd^toer  ^lab  greift.  Eber 
biefe  göHe  toerben  immer  feltener  unb  geringer,  ©etbife  ift,  bafe 
bei  bem  ftet^  lebbofter  unb  aEgemeiner  trerbenben  35erf'ebr  stuifeben 
oEen  3^eftanbteilen  ber  Station  ba§  ©nglifcbe  unter  ben  D^adbfom» 
men  beutfeber  ©Item  mit  immer  tradbfenber  ©ibneEigfeit  ba§ 
2)eutf(be  qI§  ItmgangSfbraebe  berbrängt. 

Sn  ber  ^ot  irirft  ficb  bie  grage  auf,  ob  e§  münfebenStDert  fei, 
bafe  bie  D^aebfommen  beutfebgeborener  33ürger  in  Emerifa  neben 
bem  ©nglifeben  gar  fein  S)eutf(b  mehr  berftünben.  9^  i  d^  t  a  I  ^ 
2)eutf(ber,  fonbern  bomamerifanifeben  @tanb= 
bunfte  au§,  anttrorte  idb  entf (hieben:  9^ein. 
©^  böt  noE)  9^iemanbem,  auch  feinem  Emerifa- 
ner,  an  feinem  ©barafter,  no(b  an  feiner  geifti= 
gen  ©ntmiEIung,  notb  an  feinen  bblitifcben 
©runbfäben  gef(babet,  S)eutf(b:  gu  ber  ft  eben. 
Se  mehr  ©brachen  ein  SO^enfdb  lieft  unb  fb^iebt,  um  fo  treiter  trer* 
ben  feine  ^eficbt^butifte,  unb  um  fo  mehr  ift  er  im  ©taube,  ben 
@ebalt  feinet  Sebent  gu  bereichern.  ©§  gibt  febt  eine  grobe 
9??enge  bon  jungen  Emerifanern  unb  Emerifanerinnen,  bie 
2)'eutf(b  lernen.  Sn  ben  gebilbeten  Greifen  ber  amerifanifeben 
©efeEfcbaft  ift  e§  gu  einer  Ert  Äbe  getborben.  SSarum?  SSeil 
e§  ben  Öernenben  ungetbobnlicb  reiche  ©ebäbe  ber  Literatur,  ber 
3Biffenf(baft,  be§  (SebanfenS  auffcbliefet.  SBäb^enb  nun  biefe 
^aufenbe  bon  Englo^Emerifanern  beftrebt 
finb,  bie  ^enntni^  be§  ^eutfeben  ftdb  mübfuin 
gu  getbinnen,  tbürbe  toeife  fein,  tnenn  anbere 
^aufenbe,  benen  bie  ©rn)erbung  biefer  ^ennt= 
nt§  bureb  bie  ©etoobubeit  be§  95aterbcinfe§ 
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tDefentIi(^'  erleid^tert  tüirb,  biefelBe  al§  un* 
nü^  ober  gor  unp  otriotifd^  toegtoerfen  foil- 
ten  ? 

^ie  ?yroge  be^  Unterrid^tS  im  S)€utf(fren  neben  bent  ©ngliftfien 
in  ben  offentlid^en  (s(t)ulen  ift  bielfod^  nnb  in  Oerfd^iebenem  ©inne 
erörtert  inorben.  ^eine^  ©rod^teng  ift  biefe  grage  nidl)t,  ob  boS 
©riernen  be^  3)eutf(ben  neben  bein  ©nglif(ben  niiblid^  unb  mün- 
f(ben§toert  fei.  ©etoife  ift  e§>  ba§.  2>ie  S^oge  ift  oielmebr,  ob  nnb 
toie  ba§  S>eutf(be  in  ben  offentlictien  Sd&ulen  fo  gelebrt  toerben 
fonn,  bofe  ben  ©(biilern  toirflid^!  eine  orbentIi(be  Kenntnis  be§ 
beutf(b€n  ©brodfinnterricbtg  tmrb,  ol^ne  onbere  Unterricbt^gegen- 
ftönbe  Oon  erfter  92otn>enbigfeit  an  Oerbröngen.  ^onn  e§  bo^, 
fo  geftbeb^  jo,  benn  e§  toirb  ber  ouftooibfenben  (Generation  eine 
bol^e  SSobltot  fein.  Slonn  e§  bo^  ober  nid^t,  fo  foUte  man  ouf  einen 
blofeen  nublofen  ©döein-ltnterrii^t  feine  Seit  nnb  ^oft  Oer- 
fcbtoenben.  SlnfoIIeSöIIeoberforgentoirbentfcb- 
geborenen  SInterifoner  bofiir,  bo^  nnfere 
^inber,  tool^renb  fie  bo§  (Gnglifcbe  al§> 
ßanbe§fbto(be  gritnblid^  erlernen,  bo§  S)ent- 
f(benid^t  Oerlieren.  SSir  to  erben  fiebobnrd^ 
nicbt  gn  fd[)Ie(b  teren,  tool)!  ober  gn  gebilbete- 
renSttnerifonernmod^en. 

3Bir  toilrben  bent  toobren  ©inn  biefer  g^eier  toenig  geredet 
toerben,  tooEten  toir  nn^  nnr  in  bent  ©longe  be§  olten  35oterIonbeB 
fonnen  nnb  ber  ^ngenben  nnb  SSerbienfte  nnferer  35orgönger 
rühmen,  ©ofe  toir  oon  biefen  3Sorgängern  einen  gnten  92omen 
geerbt  hoben,  ift  fdhön.  Sßichtiger  ober  ift  e§,  bofe  toir  nnferen 
9Zo(hfommen  einen  gnten  dl!Qmen  hinterloffen.  Sßer  Sld^tnng  Oor 
ber  Söelt  mit  S^tedht  forbern  toiH,  mnfe  fie  fi(h  felbft  Oerbienen.  2In 
einem  ©rinnernng^feft  toie  biefem  giemt  e§  fich  un§>  bobbeit,  ber 
gegcntoörtigen  ^fli(hten  nnb  Slnfgoben  nn^  flor  betonet  gn  fein. 

(Getoife  borf  nnb  foÜ  un§>  boS  alte  SSoterlonb  tener  bleiben» 
toenn  toir  ondh  Oon  ihm  gefihieben  finb.  höbe  oft  gefogt  nnb 
toieberhole  e,§  gern:  SöerbieSO^ntter  Oergi^t,  ber 
toirb  ondh  bie  jnnge  ^ront  nicht  toohtrhoft  lie¬ 
ben.  5Iber  oergeffen  toir  ondh  nie,  bofe  biefer  jüngeren  33rant,  ber 
omerifonifdhen  9^ebnblif,  ber  toir  ol^  Bürger  ongetront  finb,  nn- 
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fere  ^fltcf)t  unb  ^reue  gefiört.  gretlic^  fann  mit  bol¬ 
le  mOted^te  gefagt  ioerben,  ba^  bie^eutfcf)- 
Slmerifaner,  ii)är)renb  fie  unter  einer  onbern 
Dtegierung^form  geboren  unb  ergogen  mor- 
ben,  nie  baron  gebadet  l^aben,  ben  ©influfe,  ben 
fie  i)iet  befi^cn  mögen,  gu  ©unften  frember 
Sntereffen  an  Sau  beuten,  bie  Snftitutionen 
biefeS  SanbeS  in  frember  fRi(t)tung  umaumo- 
beim  biefe  Diebublif  in  bie  ®anbel  ber  alten 
Söelt  felbftau  (Sunftcni^reS  ©eburtslonbes 
bertoictein,  ober  irgenbtoo  ben  grieben  unb 
bie  9iecbtfteIIung  beS  amerifanifd^en  3SoIfeS 
an  fombromittieren.  ^n  biefen^ingenf)aben 
fie  ftetS  aw  ben  treue  ft  en  ber  Sfmerifaner  ge¬ 
hört.  b  e  r  b  a  m  i  t  i  ft’S  n  i  (h  t  g  e  n  u  g. 

Sie  amerifonifd^e  9Zotion  ift  boS  grofee  ©ammelbolf  beS  neuen 
SeitoIterS,  baS  in  feinen  gaubtbeftanbteilen  nicht  ©nglanb  oUein 
aum  SKutterlanb  hot,  fonbern  aHe  aiöilifierten  Sönber  ber  SBelt. 
®ier  ift  ber  ^rngelfadbfe,  ber  größte  ^totonift  alter  feiten  alS  erfter 
gübrer,  unb  mit  ihm  baS  germanifchc  ©lern'ent  in  feinen  berfchie- 
benen  Stweigungen,  unb  ber  (^elte,  ber  Dtomane,  ber  ©laöe.  STuS 
biefer  TOfchung,  frieblidf)  OoEaogen,  mufe  fidt)  bie  grofee  9^ation  ber 
Sufunft  entmidfein,  meldC)e  in  ber  greiheit  ber  (^elbftregierung  ihr 
@Iücf  unb  ihre  @röge  finben  folt.  SoS  gemaltige  ©yheriment  mirb 
in  bem  SPZahe  gelingen,  toie  jeber  ber  üerfchiebenen  ©tömime  baS 
SebenSfahigfte,  baS  ^efte,  baS  ihm  innetoohnt,  alS  feinen  Beitrag 
aur  ©efamtheit  bietet,  unb  baS  33efte,  baS  bon  ben  onbern  geboten 
mirb,  in  fidt)  aufnimmt  unb  fidb  an  eigen  mucbt.  SieS  ift  bie  Stuf» 
gäbe,  bie,  mie  bie  anberen,  fo  ouch  ber  Seutfche  in  Stmerifo  aw 
erfüllen  hwt*  S^öge  er  fie  gana  erfüllen. 

©r  toirb  fie  nicht  gana  erfüllen,  menn  er  fich  hier  jener  Seutfch» 
tümelei  hiwgibt,  toelche  an  allen  Steigungen  unb  ©emohnheiten 
beS  ^eimatlanbeS,  gleichbiel  ob  fie  gut  ober  nicht  gut  ftnb,  eigen» 
finnig  fefthölt,  unb  fich  gegen  SfHeS,  maS  ihm  nicht  gelohnt  ift, 
gleichbiel  tvie  gut  eS  fein  mag,  engheraig  berfchliefet.  SSie  biel 
SSortrefflicheS  unb  ©rofeeS  er  auch  iw  fich  tragen  mog,  fo  unter» 
fcheibet  fich  ber  Seutfche  hoch  nicht  baburch  bor  allen  Slnberen,  ba^ 
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er  ber  öoEfomtnene  ä)2enf(^'  ift.  2Bir  l^aBen  ötel,  fel^r  öiet  Söert- 
üoEe^v  bog  iDir  nt#  Befaßen  itnb  bQ§  5tnbere  Brockten. 

SSergeffen  toir  olfo  nie,  bafe  mir  l^ier  nid^t  Bernfen  finb,  aU 
2)'eutfE)e  eine  Befonbere  D^otionalität  au  Bilben,  fonbern  ba§  ^üdB- 
ligfte,  bQ§  in  nn§  ift,  aur  amerifanifd^en  ^Nationalität  Beiaufteuern, 
iinb  ba^  ^ndötigfte,  ba§>  nufere  MitMmenfamv  öor  un§  öorauS 
BaBen,  an  bie  ©teEe  nuferer  ©dfimädtien  au  fe^en  nnb  mit  nuferem 
SSefen  au  öerfcBmelaen.  35ergeffen  mir  nie,  bafe  mir  im  Bolitifd^en 
ÜeBen  biefer  9NeBuBIi!  al§  Seutfd^e  feine  ©onberintereffen  #Ben, 
fonbern  ban  ba^  aEgemeine  SöoBf  au(^'  ba§  Unfrige  ift.  Sudden 
mir  gemiffenl)aft  ba§  au  erforfdfien,  ma§  ba§  aEgemeine  SSof)!  Ver¬ 
langt,  nnb  Rubeln  mir  bann  fü#  unb  frei  nad^i  nuferer  e^rlidtiet; 
ÜBeraengung,  unBeirrt  Von  fleinlit^en  9NüEfid^ten,  unb  unBel^errfd^t 
Von  einem  felBftfüd^tigen  unb  ttirannifd^en  ^arteigeift.  SSiber- 
ftel^en  mir  jeber  3Serfud^ung,  in  ber  StnSüBung  nuferer  bolitifd^en 
9NeE)te,  ba§  SSid^tigfte  bem  9PNinbermi(f)tigen  unterauorbnen,  menu 
biefe^  etma  eine  nuferer  eigentümli#n  (Semo#]^eiten  ober  9Nei- 
gungen  Bereidf)ert.  @eBen  mir  aum  S^eifbiel,  mie  #d^i  mir  aud^ 
bie  0adf)e  ber  Berfönti#n  S^eil^eit  fd^öBen  mögen,  9Niemanb  ge¬ 
redete  Urfad^e  au  fagen,  bafe  ber  2)'eutfde'e  fa^ig  fei,  bie  Bödtlften 
öffentliEien  ^ntereffen  BintanaufeBen,  menu  e§  fit^  irgenbmie  um 
bie  ^rinffrage  Bcmbelt.  öaffen  mir  un§  nie  Von  jenem  raifonnier- 
fücBtigen,  nnmürbigen,  berberBIidtien,  oben  ^effimi§mu§  BerüEen, 
ber  jebe  33eftreBung  aur  33ieffernng  nuferer  offentlidfien  Suftänbe 
bitrE)  ba§  @ef#ei  entmutigen  miE,  e§  fei  bode  5IEe§  ^rug  unb 
^'orruBtion,  unb  nidet§  fönne  Reifen;  benn  Von  aEen  faulen  ^en- 
benaen  ift  biefer  ^effimibmu^  bie  fanifte.  galten  mir  feft  an  bem 
moBIBegrimbeten  ©lauBen,  bafe  biefe§  3SoIf  einen  nnerfdeöBflideen 
DNeidetum  Von  reinen  unb  eblen  Elementen  BefiBt;  bafe  nufer  freiet 
©taat^mefen  für  bie  ÜBel,  bie  e§  gebiert,  audB^  bie  Heilmittel  lie¬ 
fert;  baü,  mie  biefe  9NeBuBIif  mit  glänaenbem  SJeifBiel  Bemeift,  Bei 
einem  2SoIfe,  meldeeS  im  meiteften  Sinne  fide'  felBft  regiert,  mandee^ 
©inaelne  fdBIedet,  unb  bode  ba§  @anae  gut  geben  fann,  unb  bafe  im 
Stngefidet  ber  Sorgen  nnb  ©efabren,  meldee  bie  alte  SBelt  quälen, 
ba§  amerifanifdee  35oIf  in  biefem  Sanbe  be§  gefideerten  Srieben^ 
unb  he§>  ^oBIfein§  aEe  Hrfa^e  bot,  fide  glüEIide'  au  pvei\en.  S3e- 
fräftigen  mir  biefen  ©lauBen  burde  bie  ^at,  inbem  mir  ftet§  nu¬ 
fere  Befte  (Energie  bort  einfeBen,  mo  e§  @ute§  au  leiften  unb 
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(Bdjledjte§>  gu  hefdmp^en  gilt.  So  toerben  tviv,  unfere  grofee  5tuf- 
gäbe  erfüttenb,  ber  Srdötung  unferet  Seitgenoffen  fid)er  fein,  itnb 
tnir  n^erben  bon  unfern  D^ad^f'ontnten  geeiert  toerben,  toie  tnir  in 
biefer  Stunbe  unfere  S^orgänger  elften. 

*  *  ♦ 


II. 

^ebe  3ur  geier  be§  2)eutf(^en  ^age§ 
in  Sort  5DZabifon,  ^a.,  ont  6.  Dftober  1891. 

3Son  General  g.  Sigel. 

Ser  ®eutfd&e  ^og,  ober  beutfd^-amerif'Qnifcfie  ^ag,  foil,  toie 
\äj  mix  Oorftelle,  ein  ^og  ber  Erinnerung,  ber  ErfenntniS  unb 
be§  STuSbrudf^  ber  bcttriotifdien  ©efinnung  be§  beutf(^=amerifQni» 
f(t)en  Elemented  fein.  Er  erinnert  un§  mit  teilnetimenbem  ®er= 
gen  on  biejenigen  unferer  ßonb^Ieute,  toeldCje  in  ben  feiten  ber 
fd^toeren  92ot  unb  be§  Elenbe^,  nad^'  ^ämbfen,  Sd^recfen  unb 
^Verfolgungen  be§  breifeigjäl^rigen  ^riege^  unb  toa^renb  ber  bor» 
Quffolgenben  .Stiege,  bon  ben  Ufern  be§  Dtl^eitieS  unb  ber  ®onau, 
bon  ber  ^falg  unb  Sd^tooben  unb  onberen  teilen  be§  bamaB  ger^ 
rütteten  unb  bertoüfteteten  beutfc^en  Dleid^e^,  ba§  nod^  bagu  bon 
ben  dürfen  bom  Often  ^)ev  angegriffen  toar,  nad^  berfd^iebenen 
9tidf)tungen  ]&in,  befonberg  aber  nac§  ben  engIifdE)en  S^otonieu 
Slmerifag  au^toanberten,  um  in  ber  „9Zeuen  Sßelt"  eine  neue 
Ejifteng  gu  fud&en,  fidi)  felbft  unb  il^re  Sab^^Itett  gu  retten  unb  tl^re 
l)oIitifd^en  Erunbfäbe  ober  itiren  religiöfen  Elauben  gu  betoal^t^en. 
Sie  berliefeen  il^i^e  ®eimat  guerft  eingeln  unb  in  ©rubben,  bann 
gu  ^unberten  unb  ^aufenben,  toie  jene  20,000,  bie  über  §oEanb 
nadf)  Englanb  binübertoanberten  ober  richtiger  gefagt  flohen,  unb 
bort  aÜe  mÖQliä^en  Orangfole  gu  erleiben  batten.  Oiejenigen  Oon 
ihnen,  toeicbe  fidf)  gum  fatbolifdfien  Elauben  befannten,  3584  an 
ber  3abl,  tourben  mit  ihren  @eiftli(hen  toieber  na(^  ^oüanb  unb 
ben  ®anfaftäbten  gurüdfgef(hi(ft,  1600  na(hi  ben  rauhen  SciÜb» 
Snfeln,  2000  nach  ben  ^ergtoerfen  öon  Sunberlanb,  Oon  too  fie 
aber  toieber,  burch^  92ot  unb  brutale  ^ehanblung  gegtoungen,  nach 
©eutfdhianb  gurüdff ehrten;  4000  tourben  nadh  Stianb  in  bo^ 
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dountt)  Simericf  geBrad)t,  fiebelten  ficJ)!  bort  an  unb  inaren  unter 
bem  Duanten  ber  ^alatiner,  b.  ^^fälser,  Befannt.  SSon  ben 
übrigen  20,000  tourben  tm  ^al^re  1710  ungefäl^r  bie  ^ölfte  nac^ 
ben  engltfifien  Kolonien  in  5lmerifa  fiinüBergefd^ifft  unb  Bilbeten 
bort,  mit  ben  öon  SöiÜiam  ^enn  unb  ben  öon  ben  ©darneben  unb 
§oEänbern  gefd^affenen  Sfnfiebelungen,  ben  ^eim  unb  bie  ®runb= 
löge  be^  beutfd^en  Sebent  in  toerifa. 

^alb  fQ]^  Tnan  überall  an  ber  atlantifd^en  ^üfte  —  bon 
(Georgia,  ©üb=  unb  D^orbcarolina,  um  ^tapbct^cmnocf,  Otoanofe  unb 
Selamare  bi§  aum  §ubfon,  ©d^o^iarie  unb  SO^obatof  —  auf  neuem 
33oben  neue§  Seben;  fletig  ernmdb^  au§  ben  ifolierten  unb  fborabi» 
fdben  Stnfängen  ein  neue^  ©efdfilecbt,  benn  überall  mo  fi(b  ber 
®eutf(be  nieberlieü,  ba  erfbrofeen  burdi)  feine  ^aft  unb  5tu§bauer, 
feinen  unermüblicben  Steife,  feine  ©enügfamfeif  unb  ©barfamfeit,, 
feine  ^reue  unb  ©ferlidfileit,  f leine  unb  gröfeere  ©emeinben  unb 
©rtf(baften,  meldCje  im  STnbenfen  an  ba§  alte  SSaterlanb  unb  bie 
engere  Heimat  feeute  no(b'  beutfcbe  Dramen  tragen,  mie  SO^annfeeim, 
.Sjeibelberg,  ober  ibren  beutfdfien  Urfbrung  beaei(bnen,  mie  ©erman? 
tomn,  Sriebri(b§burg  unb  97em'  ^ern. 

3mar  maren  bie  beutf(ben  ©inmanberer  ber  bamaligen  3ett  — 
mit  Slu^nabme  ber  ^bsennfblöanier,  bie  unter  bem  ©cbube  unb  ber 
Seitung  ibre^  unöergefelid^en  Söobltäter^,  SSiEiam  ^enn,  ftanben 

—  nod}  in  einer  STrt  ^örigfeit  ober  ^neibtfcbaft;  ober  fie  haben 
felbft  fdjon  bamal§  mutig  für  ibre  ©jiftena  unb  i'br  beutf(be§ 
Sßefen  geftritten.  benn  nur  im-  ^ambfe  für  ba§  Ütecfet  unb  ba§ 
Slcdbte  fonnten  fie  ba§  erreichen,  ma§  fie  in  jener  brimitiOen, 
rauben  Seit  be§  omerifaniftben  ßeben§  erreicht  unb  gefcbaffen 
haben.  2)amal§  bmfe  ei,  mie  beute  noch: 

„9h:r  ber  berbient  fich  S^^eibeit  mie  ba§  Seben, 

„^er  töglich  fie  erobern  mufe." 

SSar  einmal  ber  2Seg  nach  bem  amerifanifchen  Kontinent  ge* 
aeigt,  fo  folgten  bie  berfchiebenen  97otionen  bem^  S3eifbiere  nach. 

—  ®ie  S^^anaofen  in  ß^onoba  unb  bem  S[)7iffiffibbi=^ar,  fomeit  al$ 
97em=©rlean§  im  ©üben  unb  mit  gort  S)u  0ue§ne,  bem  heutigen 
Pittsburg,  noch  bem  Often  a«.  ©ine  golge  biefer  englifch=franaö* 
fifchen  ^Tnfieblungen  unb  5tu§breitung  mar  ber  englifd)=franaöfü 
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fd^e  ^olonialf'rieg,  fo  mol^I  befannt  burd^  33rabbodt§  S^teberlage 
auf  feinemi  SO^arfd)  gegen  jeneg  Sort  f£lueBne,  on  toelc^’  unglüd» 
lid^em  Selbsuge  ouct)  ©eorge  SSofbnigton  teilnabm,  unb  burd^  ben 
©ieg  ber  engIifdC)=Qmertfanifdöen  ^nloniften  Quf  ben  ^öften  öon 
'Gnebecf.  £)b  bie  beutfd^en  Stnfiebler  an  jenen  ^'ömbfen  teilnobmen, 
ift  fd^n)er  5U  fagen;  aber  al§  englifd^e  ^’oloniften  mären,  fie  o^ne 
3rt3eifel  and)  an  ben  S^Ib^ügen  ber  ^oIoniaI=^rubbe'i'i  beteiligt, 
benn  fie  beftanben  bauptfäd^Iid^  qu§  SD^tlisen.  2)efto  fidlerer  miffen 
mir,  bafe  fie  im  amerifanifd^en  Unabbängigfeit^friege  in  ber  SO^ebr^ 
aabl  onf  ©eiten  ber  „StebeEen"  ftanben;  e§  mar  ein  SO^üblenberg, 
ber  feinen  d)rtftli(t)en  SanbSleuten  baS  grofee  33eifbiel  ber  „church 
militant''  —  be§  „^riefter=©oIbQten"  —  gab,  ein  §erfbeimer,  ber 
bei  Drigfant)  mit  feinen  adfitl^nnbert  E)lann  beutfdfier  SD^’iligen  bem 
35orbringen  33nrgot)ne§  ©infialt  gebot  unb  elf  ^age  na4  ber 
©d^lac^t  an  ber  babei  erhaltenen  Sßunbe  ftarb.  mar  ein  hon 
©teuben,  ber  bie  DtebeEen  einejeraierte  unb  ein  be  S^'alb,  ber,  an 
elf  Sßunben  blutenb,  in  ber  ©(hlad^t  bon  (Gamben  fiel.  2ßa§ 
heffifd^e  ^Jtietlinge  in  ihrer  ^linbheit  berfchulbeten,  höben  bie  beut= 
fchen  l^oloniften  unb  beutfche  ©ffigiere  reichlid)^  aufgemogen. 

9^adh  bem  ütebolution^friege  bauerte  bie  ©inmanberung  nadh 
Slmerifa  smar  fort,  aEein  fie  mar  fchmach  unb  mürbe  burch  ba,§ 
englifche,  irlänbifche  unb  fchottifche  (Element  bei  meitem  überboten, 
unb  biefe  SP^ifdhung  gab  audh  ber  arnerifanifthen  ^ebölferung  ihren 
öorherrfdhenben  ©harafter.  Sie  9^aboleonif(h€n  Kriege  unb  bie 
SteiheitSfriege,  mit  bem  aufflammenben  ^atrioti§mu§  be§  beut= 
fchen  3Solfe§,  abforbierten  bie  maffenföhige  33ebölferung,  mährenb 
ber  barauf  folgenbe  St^i^be  bie  bem  SSolfe  gegebenen  SJerfbrechun* 
gen  unb  .^Öffnungen  feine  Slufmerffamfeit,  fein  Sntereffe  unb 
feine  SBirff amfeit  für  ba§  eigene  ßanb  f efthielten. 

Slber  bie  S^äufd)ung  fam,  —  mit  ihr  bie  üditifche  5lgitation, 
beförbert  burdb  bie  SuIt=9teöolution  öom  Söhre  1830  in  S^^önf» 
reich:;  —  e§  folgte  bie  erfte  grogartige  SSolfSHerfammlung  —  ba§ 
„®amba(herfeft"  in  ber  ^fals,  an  bem  30,000  E)?änner  au§  faft 
aEen  mefteuropäifchen  Sänbern  teilnahmen,  befonber^  aber  au§ 
©eutfchlanb,  Stanf reich,  tinb  ber  ©chmeia,  unb  9tebräfentanten  ber 
üolnifchen  ©filierten,  unb  mobei  gum  erften  Tlale  in  ben  fEeben 
be,§  @efchicht§fchreiber§  Sßirth  unb  be§  ®oftor§  ©iebenbfeiffer  bie 
Sbee  einer  beutfchen  bolfStümlichen  S^ationalüertretung,  ja  fogar 
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bte  einer  bentfdien  D^e^uBIif  nnb  eine§  ineiteuroiDaifd^en  ^olfev- 
bunbeg  anSgcfrrod^en  unb  mit  großem  ©nftufiaSmug  aufgenom» 
men  mürbe.  £!ie  ^emegung  Breitete  fid)  au§,  —  bie  ^'xaq^  einer 
red^tmäfeigen  3]ertretnng  be§  beutfdf)en  SSoIfeS  —  bie  @in&eit  unb 
Freiheit  S>eutfdötQnb§  — '  einer  beutftf)en,  öom  3SoIfe  bireft  ge= 
mäl^Iten  9tQtionaI=SSerfammIung  ftatt  ber  ölten,  morfd)en  S3unbe§» 
95erfammlung,  mürbe  in  gonä  ^eutfd^Ionb  biSfutiert  unb  in  ben 
gefeBgeBenben  SSerfommlungen  ber  fonftitutioneden  ©tooten  3U 
förmlidien  gorberungen  erl^oBen,  • — •  jo,  biefer  Oebonfe  einer 
bireft  quB  bem  ^olU  l^erBorgegongenen  DZotionoIöertretung  er¬ 
griff  ode  beutfdien  ©emüter,  öon  einem  (^nbe  2)eutfd)Ianbg  Bi§ 
3um  onbern  —  bie  ®eutf(^=Öfterrei(^er  eingefd^Ioffen,  —  bon  bie- 
fern  (^ebonfen  mor  ba§  beutfd^e  95oIf  erfaßt,  el^e  noc^^  bie  franko- 
fifd)e  9teüoIution  bom  ge^i^wor  1848  ouSgeBrodien  mor;  biefe  fc^uf 
xljn  nid^t,  fie  förberte  ii&n  Blofe  unb  Brodite  il^n  mie  ein  eleftrifd^er 
©trom  gum  totföd^lidien  StuSBrud^  —  in  ©üb-  unb  9Zorbbeutfdf)- 
lonb,  im  SSeften  unb  Often,  am  Ütfiein  unb  ber  Oonou,  in  33aben 
unb  ber  ^fola,  in  öden  fleineren  beutfd^en  ©tooten,  fomie  in 
Freuden  unb  Öfterreid),  in  33erlin  unb  Söien.  mor  ein  großer 
^og,  jener  O  e  u  t  f  e  ^  o  g  ber  S5oIf§er]^eBung  im  9camen  ber 
©inl^eit  unb  greifieit,  e§>  mor  ber  größte  unb  fdfiönfte  ^og  be§ 
neueren  Oeutfd^IanbS,  oB  gum  erften  Tlal  ein  beutfd)e§,  bireft 
bom  Stoffe  gemöl^Ite»  ^^^orloment  in  ber  ^ouBfird^e  bon  gronf- 
furt  fidö  berfommelte  unb  nocü  grünblid^er,  oBer  langer,  gu 
longer  SfrBeit  —  fie  nol^m  foft  ein  Softie  tn  ^fnfürucü  —  im 
1849  bie  9ieid)§berfaffung  berfünbigte,  bie  l^eute  nodf)  in  ifiren 
©runbgügen  bie  ©runbloge  he§>  neuen  beutfd)en  ^eid^e§  Bilbet. 

©ie  miffen  mie  bie  gonge  ^emegung  enbigte.  (Sefd^möd^t  burd^ 
bie  SlBtrünnigfeit  fürftlii^er  ^onblonger,  berroten  burcü^  bie 
Surd^tfomen  unb  im  ©tid)e  geloffen  burd)  einen  fdbmadi'en  ^'önig, 
ging  bo§  9^eid&  gu  ©runbe,  ef)e  e§  foftifcü  epftierte;  bo§  ^orloment 
fdfjrumpfte  gu  einem  DlumBf=^or foment  gufommen  unb  feine  leijte 
95erfommIung  bon  100  3)?itgliebern  in  ©tuttgort  mürbe  burdft 
gutmütige,  oBer  gef)orfome  fd^möBifd^e  ^'ofofen  on  ber  ©i^ung 
berüinbert,  troBbem  boB  öubmig  HBIonb,  ber  groge  unb  mit  Üted^t 
gefeierte  fdimöBifd^e  Oid^ter  unb  ^otriot,  on  ber  ©BiBe  ber 
notionolen  3Sertreter  einf)erf(Britt  unb  ©intritt  in  bo§  35erfomm= 
lung^lofol  berfongte.  ©o  enbigte  bo§  ^orloment. 
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S)ie  monord^tftfie  unb  bte  9^eaftton  fiegten  überall 

unb  fanben  ibren  eurobäifdben  ^(bfcblufe  mit  bem  ©taat^ftreidb'  öon 
SouiS  DIaboIeon  —  bem  „Meinen"  —  iüie  SSictor  §ngo  ibn  nennt. 

©d^on  bie  Snrdbt  bor  bem,  fommen  fonnte  ober  Jnürbe, 
jener  bolitifcbe  ^nftinft,  ber  bnrdb  eine  3)^affe  bon  Hinflügen  fidb 
erseugt,  trieb  1847,  ein  S^bt^  bor  ber  allgemeinen  Erhebung, 
^aufenbe  bon  ^erfonen  auö  ber  $eimat  in  bie  grembe;  ibnen 
folgte  bie  3tbontgarbe  ber  Mnner  bon  1848  unb  49,  ber  93eteilig» 
ten  an  bem  SSiberftanbe  gegen  bie  monarcbifcbe  SSerfdbioörung, 
aber  fie  berliefeen  ibre  ^eimat  nid}t,  obne  toenigften^  borber  mit 
bem  ©cblnert  in  ber  ®anb  ibre  ©adbe  au  berfedbten.  3Son  ben  ge¬ 
waltigen  ©reigniffen,  meldbe  nidbt  aüein  ^eutfdblanb,  fonbern  gana 
©urotm  wie  ein  grofeeS  ©rbbeben  erf  (butterten,  batiert  fi(b  ber 
großartige  ©trom  ber  neueren  SD^affenauStoanbe- 
r  u  n  g,  Jnelibe  fid)  über  bie  ^bereinigten  ©taaten  ergoß,  fie  belebte 
unb  befruchtete.  mar  bie  große  Strmee  ber  greibeit,  melibe 
bie  bereite  errungene  ^ofition  ihrer  Sanb^Ieute  in  Stmerifa  ber- 
ftärfte  unb  bon  nun  an  aB  ein  ftarfe§,  jungeS  unb  begeifterte^ 
©tement  in  bie  25erbältniffe  unb  in  bie  ©ntmidlung  be§  Sanbe^, 
eingriff. 

Senn  jene  ®unberttaufenbe  famen,  ni(bt  urn  bloß  „ibr  Seben 
an  machen",  fonbern  urn  in  bblitifcher,  religiofer  unb  foaialer  33e- 
aiebung  frei  au  leben,  ©ie  famen,  meil  fie  feine  ^errfchaft  bon 
34  großen  unb  fleinen  gürften,  feinen  S07ilitar=  unb  ^oliaeiftaat, 
fonbern  einen  35oIf^ftaat,  ©elbftregierung  unb  ©elbftbemaffnung 
moEten.  S)e§bblb  bie  ^ämüfe,  bie  fie  au  befteben  botten,  benn  fie 
fanben  bier  fein  fchmacheS,  fonbern  ein  ftarfe^,  moblorganifierteS 
unb  an  feinem  ftarren  SBefen  unb  feinen  befonberen  ©itten,  5fn- 
fichten  unb  ©emobnbeiten  feftbaltenbe^  35oIf,  ba§  nicht  leicht  au  be- 
f ehren  mar  unb  noch  ift;  außerbem  maren  bie  ©eutfchen  mit  ge¬ 
ringen  5fu§nobmcn  ber  englifchen  ©brache  nicht  mächtig/  baßer 
auch  tßre  befonbere  ©rganifationen  jeber  Sfrt,  eine  befonbere 
beutfche  treffe,  beutfche  Pfarrer,  ©chulmeifter,  SfbOofaten  unb 
aabireiche  beutfche  @efchäft§böufer,  Minftler  unb  Sfrbeiter,  moburch 
fich  mitten  im  amerifanifchen  Seben  unb  Treiben  ein  befonbere^ 
beutfch=amerifanifche§  Element  entmicfelte,  ba^  bon  nun  an  aB 
ein  bebeutenber  belitifcher  unb  foaialer  gaftor  in  Rechnung  ge- 
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hvadjt  ruerben  mußte  unb  ft^egieU  tm  D^mnen  ber  t’olitifdien  ^leid)» 
berecßttguug  unb  tJcrfönlid^ien  greißeit  in  bte  ©(ßranfen  trot. 

^ann  fam  bte  groge  ber  (^floberei,  bie  ©eceffion^froge  unb 
ber  £rieg.  SSäßrenb  in  33e3iet)ung  auf  bie  ©’flaberei  bie  ®eut= 
fd^en  im  Stilgemeinen  unb  im  ^ringit)  gegen  bie  ©flaöerei  maren, 
ßielt  bocß  nod)  ein  großer  ^eil  üon  ißnen  on  ben  alten  Staate» 
red)t§-®octrinen  feft,  anberg  aber  mar  e§>  I}infi(ßtlicb  ber  ©ecefßon 
unb  be§  ^riege§.  Söie  fie  in  S)?Qffe  in  biefe§  Öanb  famen,  fo  traten 
fte  aucß  in  SD^a^fe  für  bie  amerifanifd^e  Sieüublif,  ißre  ©inßeit  unb 
UnteilBarfeit  ein.  ©ie  maren  gerabe  in  ber  erften  3eit  ber  großen 
^rifiS  and)  unter  ben  erften,  bie  fid)  organifierten  unb  Bemaffneten 
unb  in  ben  erften  Unternehmungen  unb  Treffen  iBre  ^reue  unb 
S[nhänglid)feit  für  ba§  ßanb  ihrer  Söahl  Bemiefen.  ©o  mar  e§ 
Befonber§  in  ben  @ren3=©taaten  Oon  SDZartilanb  Big  TOffouri, 
Unter  ben  erften  Xvnppen  maren  aud^  5  ßomüagnien  üon  ^enn= 
fhlüanien  —  im  ©ongen  400  SOSann  —  meldt)e  am  18.  %pvil  1861 
burd}  S3aItimore  Büffierten,  einen  ^ag  üor  bem  fechften  Siegiment 
üon  SJtaffachufettg,  aBenbg  in  Söafhington  eintrafen,  unb  bag  ©a= 
Bitol  Befeßten;  unb  üon  biefen  maren  menigftens  bie  ^^gälfte  ©'eutfdö= 
^ennfßlüanier.  ^n  ^13aItimore  empfing  fie  ber  ^BSoB  mit  bem  @e= 
fdBrei  „welcome  to  southern  graves'',  gn  Sßdfhington  aBer,  mo 
bie  größte  Sfngft  unb  ^eforgnig  herrfdtjte.  Begrüßte  fie  bag  loßale 
31oIfg  „alg  bag  erfte  miltfommene  Reichen  ber  Hoffnung  unb  gu^ 
üerfidt)t." 

^scneg  fpontane  unb  geitige  ©infdireiten  ber  unioniflifdjen  Or= 
ganifationen  h^t  Ber  SteBettion  gleich  ttt  ihrem  erften  Bemaffneten 
Siorfch'riften  ©inhalt  geBoten  unb  mirfte  gugleich  alg  ein  großeg 
^eifpiel  beg  patriotifdien  (Seifteg,  ber  gur  SSadtiahmung  aufforberte. 
35on  ben  2,500,000  mirflidBen  ©treten  für  bie  Union  maren 
500,000  im  Stuglanbe  geboren,  ober  20  ^ßrogent  unb  unter  biefen 
186,000  ©'eutfche,  144,000  ^rlänber,  bie  anberen  ©fanbinaüier, 
gransofen  unb  Stölmtter,  ©(hmeiger,  ^olen  u.  f.  m. 

S)ie  großen  ^otfadjen  unb  Slefultate  beg  ^'riegeg  finb  Befannt. 
@r  enbete  mit  bem  Triumph  ber  Einheit  unb  greiheit  unb  menn  eg 
eine  große  Genugtuung  für  bie  S)eutfch=S[merifaner  giBt,  fo  ift 
eg  bie,  mit  ben  Söaffen  in  ber  ®anb  ober  mit  Söort  unb  ©d)rift 
unb  mit  ihrem  moralifcßen  unb  materiellen  Ginfluß  gu  biefem 
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D^efultat  il^r  gute§  ^eil  Beigetragen  gu  B^Ben.  0ie  BöBen  guerft 
bte  SB'aBl  Ötncoln’5  unb  bann  ben  @ieg  be§  9^orben§  über  ben 
0iiben  mögltdi  gemad^t.  ©te  iraren  bie  treuen  ©tüBen  ber  ^(nti= 
©ftat)erei=^artei  unter  grentont  unb  Lincoln  unb  BlieBen  e§  Bi§ 
gum  leBten  SKioment  be§  großen  ^ambfeä.  ®a§  antertfanifcBe 
3[5oIf  Böt  fi(B  gu  ungeBeurer  3)2a(Bt  enttcidelt  unb  im  SSerBältniS 
mit  iBm  ba§  beutfcB-amerifanifcBe  Element. 

SSie  mirb  fidB  bie  S^funft  beS  SanbeS  geftalten?  StBirb  fi(B'  bie 
@ef(BicBte  @uroBa’5  Bier  mieberBoIeit  unb  jebe  eingelne  ber  großen 
92ationaIitäten  iBr  Bejonbere^  D^eft  auf  amerifanifdCjem  93oben 
Bauen?  Ober  merben  fie  im  ^ambfe  erliegen  unb  untergeben?  Sd) 
glauBe  ni(Bt  an  eine  foI(Be  Sfiternatibe.  Sd)  glauBe  nicBt  an  bie 
SF^ifere  ber  5tBfonberung  unb  Trennung. 

Oie  ©lemente  ber  ©intgung  finb  gu  macBtig  urn.  eine  SlBfonbe= 
rung  bet^ntanent  gu  machen;  bie  25erBinbung  burcB  ©ifeuBaBnen 
unb  OelegrabBe^^  3«  leidet,  bie  ©efcBaftSintereffen  gu  großartig, 
urn  bie  eingelnen  0^ationaIitaten  an  Beftimmte  9tegionen  gu  Bin» 
ben ;  bie  ©efeBebe^Sanbeg  gu  frei,  um  fiebabon 
au^gufcBIiefeen.  OaB  gauge  Sanb  ift  ba§  gelb  ber  5lrBeil 
für  aÜe  oBne  Unterf(Bieb  ber  Dtaffe  ober  ^Nationalität.  ©  ^  i  ft 
unfer  Sanb  —  fein  unfer  S'ntereffe. 

ßafet  un^  an  biefem  (Sebanfen  feftBalten  unb  möBrenb  toir  unfer 
eigenes  Söefen  BemaBren  unb  bie  ^bee  ber  Bei^fbulid^en  greiBeit 
nacB  alien  DNidBtungen  't)m  Oerteibigen,  in  ber  ^olitif  für  unfern 
DNedBte  einfteBen,  geitgemä^e  Reformen  anftreBen  unb  tonft  unb 
SSiffenfcBaft  p^lan^en,  lafet  unS  nicBt  bergeffen,  bafe  mir  Bmr  auf 
amerifanifcBem  33oben  fteBen,  bag  mir  ber  9te-puBIif  Oreue  ge» 
fdBmoren  BctBen,  bafe  Oaufenbe  unferer  ßanbSIeute  für  bie  ©rBal» 
tung,  ©inBeit  unb  greiBeit  berfelBen  iBr  33Iut  bergoffen  BbBen  unb 
bofs  mir  als  amerifanifdBe  Bürger,  b.  B-  in  rein 
B  0  I  i  t  i  f  (B  e  r  ^egieBung,  nidBtS  anbereS  fein  fönnen  unb  fein 
müffen,  als  Slmerifaner.  Sft  BieS  gu  biel  gefagt?  gft  eS  ein  Bio» 
6eS  33agatel[,  ift  eS  ni(BtS  ein  3Imerifaner  gu  fein? 

SBaS  finb  bie  SSereinigten  ©iaoten?  2ßaS  ift  bie  amerifanifdöe 
ÜteBuBIü?  ©in  immenfeS  ©eBiet,  foft  üBer  einen  gangen  ©ontinent 
fidB  auSBreitenb,  mit  alten  (Gütern  ber  ©rbe  gefegnet,  Begrengt 
unb  Bef(BüBt  bon  ben  emigen  SSelCen  beS  SONeereS;  ein  35oIf  bon 
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SSöIfern,  eine  9?ation  bon  Elationen,  mit  l&unbert  Qunqen  unb  einer 
eingigen  nniberfeHen  ©i^rod^e;  eine  @rrungenf(t)aft,  bie  nirgenb^ 
für  ein  fo  meite-§  (Gebiet  e^iftiert  unb  bie  bie  @üröd£)ielemente  ber 
gebilbeften  S^ölfer  in  fidf)  entt)ält,  baS  (Sermanifdie  unb  fitomani» 
fd^e,  meictje  mit  bem  (S^eltifc^en  ben  ^'ern  be§  gemaltigen  35oIf^- 
förber^  bilben  unb  bie  gerabe,  toeil  fie  fo  ift  aEen  geeignet  mar 
unb  geeignet  ift  biefe  Elemente  au  einem  großen  ©anaen  au  ber= 
binben. 

ßafet  un^  biefen  SSorteil  einer  gemeinfamen  Öanbegfbrad^e, 
meld^e  Idente  fd^on  bon  über  120,000,000  9[)2enf(t)en  gefbrod^en 
mirb,  md}t  mit  Ieid£)tem  ©ünn  biunebmen  unb  betra(t)ten,  benn  bie 
5fu5breitung  unb  SQZadi)t  eine§  ^oUe§>  liegt  aum  großen  ^eil  in  ber 
5tu§breitung  biefe^  §nftrumente§  ber  SO^aEit,  be§>  inneren  unb 
äußeren  §anbeB  unb  31erfef)r^. 

äÖQ,§  ift  bie  omerifanifd^e  9^ebublif?  ®ie  ölte  3SieIt  berbflanat 
auf  neuen  ^oben,  auf  bem  fie  fid^v  mit  ben  ©rrungenfcb often  bon 
So^rtoufenben  ou^gerüftet,  unter  günftigeren  ^ebingungen  ent= 
micfeln  tonnte;  ein  Stfbl  unb  bie  lebte  Hoffnung  ber  (Seödiiteten  unb 
SSerfoIgten,  bie  „^ünigin  ber  Strbeit",  ber  ©ammelbunft  für  bie 
taufenbföltigen  .Kräfte  ber  3iöitifation  unb  toltur;  ein  33oIf,  ba§ 
ein  neue§  ©bongelium  in  ber  gorm  ber  Unabbängig!eit=@rflärung 
berfünbigte,  mie  e§>  au§>  bem  @ebirn  be§  größten  üolitifd^en  @enie§ 
feiner  3eit  entfüroffen  ift;  ein  SSoIt,  beffen  S)afein  auf  ben  feften 
Pfeilern  einer  großartigen  35erfaffung  rußt,  geläutert  burcß  ben 
^amüf  unb  ©ieg  über  bie  bererbte  SO^acßt  be§  ©flabenßaltertum^, 

53aßt  un§  bie^  erfennen  unb  fefttialten  an  biefem  unfcbäbbaren, 
©ute.  Saßt  un§>  erfennen,  boß  in  ber  ©rßaltung  be§  ©anaen,  in 
ber  3)?adf)t  unb  ©röße,  in  ber  ©ntmidtung  unb  bem  gortfd^ritt  ber 
9ftebublif  unfere  eigene  ©id^erßeit  unb  unfer  eigene^  fbeaieEe^ 
5^ntereffe  am  beften  bemaßrt  finb  unb  laßt  beSßalb  bie  eine,  freie, 
unteilbare  unb  unaerftörbore  S^eßublif  unfere  3uberfi(f)t  unb 
unfer  ßötßfteg  3iel  fein. 
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KARL  HEINZEN, 

REFORMER,  POET  AND  LITERARY  CRITIC. 

By  Paui,  Otto  vScttinnerhr,  A.  M. 

Introduction. 

The  political  movement  of  1848,  the  various  phases  of  the 
agitation  preceding  it,  and  the  activity  of  the  men  who,  like 
Karl  Ileinzen,  advocated  it  with  all  the  eloquence  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  fought  for  it  with  all  available  means,  and  finally  suf¬ 
fered  lifelong  exile  for  their  endeavor,  can  only  be  properly 
understood  and  appreciated  from  an  historical  standpoint.  We, 
who  have  profited  by  the  political  experience  of  the  last  half 
century,  and  can  look  back  upon  the  unification  of  Germany  in 
1870,  are  likely  to  consider  the  whole  movement  the  work  of 
impractical  idealists  and  of  political  fanatics.  But  even  though 
this  unification  has  been  achieved  by  a  great  statesman  on 
a  monarchical  basis  instead  of  the  democratic  foundation  so 
ardently  desired  and  fought  for,  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible,  had  net  the  path  been  smoothed  by  the  agitations  for 
liberal  reforms.  The  final  achievemxent  is  due  not  only  to  Bis¬ 
marck,  the  statesman,  but  in  a  very  great  measure  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  unification,  for  liberty  and  freedom,  inaugurated  by 
German  patriots,  thinkers  and  poets,  after  the  national  disaster 
of  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806. 

As  early  as  1803  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt,  in  his  pamphlet, 
“Germanien  und  Europa,”  had  protested  against  the  tendency 
to  separate  from  the  concrete  problems  of  ordinary  life  the  in¬ 
dividualistic  ideal  of  a  free  humanity,  whose  influence,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  no  more  escape  than  the  others,  and  had  de¬ 
manded  unity  of  state  and  of  the  people,  “Einheit  des  Staates 
und  des  Volkes.”^  In  1806  he  published  his  “Geist  der  Zeit,” 
in  which  he  condemned  the  existing  state  of  culture  as  being 
too  unworldly.  He  recalls  the  glorious  past  of  Germany,  and 
seeks  to  awaken  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  present  humiliation 

1  F.  Meinecke,  Weltbürgertum  und  Nationalstaat,  p.  99  ff. 
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and  degradation.  The  poets  are  not  in  touch  with  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  people,  but  are  engaged  in  the  narrow 
pursuit  of  self-culture.  All  this  must  be  swept  away,  and  a 
new  spirit,  a  consciousness  of  the  needs  of  the  nation,  must 
take  its  place. 

Two  years  later  Fichte  delivered  his  memorable  “Reden 
an  die  deutsche  Nation”  at  a  great  personal  risk,  for  the  troops 
of  Napoleon  were  occupying  the  country  and  his  spies  were 
to  be  found  everywhere.  While  Arndt  had  attempted  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  German  people  by  historical  criticism,  Fichte 
made  his  appeal  primarily  to  the  moral  consciousness  and  to 
the  will.  Flis  remedy  for  the  political  unity  and  restoration  of 
Germany  lay  in  public  education,  as  a  means  for  inculcating  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  an  ardent  desire  for  liberty.  Largely 
to  his  endeavors  must  be  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin  in  1810  as  an  outspoken  means  of  making  it 
the  centre  of  a  new  patriotic  spirit. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  contributions  of  the  Romantic 
movement  to  the  uprising  of  1813.  It  is  true  that  in  the  main 
its  tendency  was  a  turning  away  from  the  problems  of  this 
world,  at  least  in  the  beginning;  that  these  poets  found  their 
ideal  in  a  spiritual,  ultra-mundane  sphere,  and  that  they  sought 
consolation  for  the  disrupted  state  of  present  affairs  in  the 
greatly  idealized  age  of  the  German  past,  and  in  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  But  at  the  same  time  they  fostered  the 
spirit  of  nationality  by  rediscovering  the  lost  treasures  of  the 
German  nation.  The  revival  of  the  folk-songs  in  “Des 
Knaben  Wunderhorn”  by  Achim  von  Arnim  and  Clemens 
Brentano,  of  the  popular  tales  and  legends  in  the  “Kinder-  und 
Hausmärchen”,  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  was  not  the  least  fac¬ 
tor  in  awakening  reminiscences  of  a  past  when  there  still 
existed  a  German  nation,  and  hopes  of  a  future  when  this  na¬ 
tion  was  to  rise  again  in  ancient  splendour. 

The  results  of  this  agitation  soon  became  apparent.  Every¬ 
where  the  national  spirit  was  awakened,  and  men  responded  to 
the  solemn  call  of  duty.  Under  the  leadership  of  Stein  and 
Hardenberg  the  Prussian  army  was  reorganized ;  recruits  were 
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not  wanting  to  take  up  arms  for  the  holy  cause  of  the  Father- 
land.  Even  the  professors  at  the  universities  dismissed  their 
classes  in  order  to  participate  in  the  drills.  The  whole  nation 
was  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  all  the  petty  strifes  and  dissensions 
were  forgotten  in  the  great  cause,  and  finally  the  King  of 
Prussia,  seized  with  the  spirit  of  his  people,  issued  his  call 
to  arms.  In  the  poems  of  Arndt,  Schenkendorf,  and  Körner, 
this  craving  for  the  political  freedom  and  unity  has  been  im¬ 
mortalized.  With  their  fiery  battle  songs  they  not  only  stirred 
the  soldiers,  but  everywhere  the  people  could  be  heard  singing 
them  with  joyous  and  youthful  delight.  It  was  like  pouring 
oil  on  the  fire  when  Theodor  Körner,  following  the  summons 
to  arms,  addressed  the  people. 

“Frisch  auf,  mein  Volk!  Die  Flammenzeichen  rauchen, 

Hell  aus  dem  Norden  bricht  der  Freiheit  Licht! 

Du  sollst  den  Stahl  in  Feindes  Herzen  tauchen; 

Frisch  auf,  mein  Volk!  Die  Flammenzeichen  rauchen, 

Die  Saat  ist  reif ;  ihr  Schnitter,  zögert  nicht ! 

Das  höchste  Heil,  das  letzte,  liegt  im  Schwerte ! 

Drück’  dir  den  Speer  ins  treue  Herz  hinein : 

Der  Freiheit  eine  Gasse!  —  Wasch  die  Erde, 

Dein  deutsches  Land,  mit  deinem  Blute  rein !” 

But  these  patriots  were  to  be  sorely  disappointed.  Hardly 
had  they  succeeded  in  driving  Napoleon  from  the  country, 
when  a  fierce  reaction  against  all  liberal  movements  set  in.  The 
promises  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  give  his  people  a  consti¬ 
tution  were  shamefully  broken.  The  very  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  movem.ent  who  had  freed  Germany  from  its  oppres¬ 
sors  and  reorganized  Prussia,  were  accused  of  treason  and 
locked  up.  There  is  hardly  a  period  in  German  history  as  dis¬ 
graceful  as  that  of  the  Regime  Metternich. 

But  although  the  ‘‘Demagogenhetze”  was  carried  on  re¬ 
lentlessly  and  mercilessly,  the  spirit  of  freedom  could  not  be 
surpressed  and  the  ideal  lived  on  in  men’s  minds.  It  now  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  students  of  the  Universities  to  perpetuate  the 
ideals  which  the  poets  had  inculcated  and  fostered,  and  which 
had  brought  about  the  enthusiastic  uprising  of  1813.  Imbued 
with  the  noble  and  manful  ideas  of  Fichte,  the  student  or¬ 
ganizations  now  began  a  process  of  inner  reformation.  Great- 
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ly  stirred  by  the  uplifting  events  of  1813,  and  moved  by  the 
greatness  of  the  German  nation  in  the  past,  with  which  they 
became  acquainted  in  the  classrooms,  a  deep  devotion  to  the 
Fatherland  gradually  filled  their  hearts.  The  degenerating 
drinking  bouts  gave  way  to  moderation  and  the  “mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano”  once  more  became  the  ideal.  Instead  of  the 
^  drinking  songs,  the  patriotic  and  serious  hymns  of  Arndt  and 
others  became  the  favorites.  Moreover,  the  students  them¬ 
selves  began  military  drill,  and,  better  still,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  break  up  the  petty  distinctions  between  the  students 
of  the  dififerent  German  states.  The  societies  dominant  thus  far 
were  the  so-called  “Landsmannschaften”,  organizations  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  one  and  the  same  state,  and  the  rivalry  and  hostility 
between  them  was  very  great.  A  new  organization  consist¬ 
ing  of  students  from  the  different  states  was  to  be  formed. 
In  June,  1815,  the  members  of  two  Landsmannschaften  in 
Jena,  together  with  a  number  of  “barbarians”,  actually  or¬ 
ganized  a  new  association,  the  “Burschenschaft”.  Only  a  year 
later  all  other  organizations  had  dissolved,  and  the  Burschen¬ 
schaft  seemed  to  have  achieved  its  object,  namely,  a  con¬ 
federation  of  the  whole  Christian-Germanic  student  body.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Turnvater  Jahn,  the  black-red-gold  banner 
of  the  volunteers  of  Lützow,  which  was  to  be  the  emblem  of 
freedom  for  fifty  years,  was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Soon  other  universities  followed  the  example  of 
Jena  and  organized  similar  associations.  In  October,  1818, 
the  representatives  of  fourteen  Universities  met  in  Jena,  and 
there  made  it  a  national  organization,  under  the  name  of  “Die 
allgemeine  Deutsche  Burschenschaft,”  which  was  “organized 
on  the  relation  of  the  German  Youth  to  the  future  unity  of  the 
German  Fatherland.”  The  constitution  stated  as  the  object  of 
the  Burschenschaft:  “Unity,  freedom,  equality  between  its 
members,  and  a  development  in  a  “Christian-Germanic  spirit  of 
all  faculties  for  the  service  of  the  Fatherland.”  One  despotic 
clause,  however,  called  for  the  dissolution  of  all  other  so¬ 
cieties,  and  every  student  was  to  be  obliged  to  join. 

Needless  to  state,  the  authorities  began  to  view  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  alarm.  After  the  well-known  Wartburgfest  had 
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caused  considerable  discussion,  the  murder  of  Kotzebue  b}^ 
Karl  Sand,  which  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  association,  but 
entirely  the  work  of  several  radical  members  acting  on  their 
own  initiative,  gave  the  reactionary  pafty  such  a  fright  that 
drastic  measures  were  taken  to  stop  all  further  agitation.  In 
the  famous  Karlsbad  decrees  of  1819,  all  secret  and  unau¬ 
thorized  student  societies  were  summarily  prohibited,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  “association  established  some  years  since  under 
the  name  of  the  ‘Burschenschaft’,  since  the  very  conception 
implies  the  utterly  unallowable  plan  of  permanent  fellowship 
and  constant  communication  between  the  various  universities.’* 
Spies  were  placed  in  all  universities  tO'  watch  both  students 
and  professors,  and  a  stringent  censorship  of  the  press  was  in¬ 
stituted. 

What  could  not  be  done  openly,  was  done  in  secret,  and 
secret  chapters  of  the  Burschenschaft,  more  radical  than  the 
original  society,  came  into  existence,  where  the  passion  for  a 
unified  fatherland  was  kept  burning.  As  late  as  1835  Karl 
Gutzkow  and  Heinrich  Laube  were  endangered  because  of  their 
alleged  membership  in  the  Burschenschaft.  But  on  the  whole 
the  reaction  of  Metternich  was  successful,  and  the  champions 
of  freedom  had  to  content  themselves  with  waiting  for  a  better 
and  more  propitious  time. 

This  time  seemed  to  have  come  in  the  year  1840.  On  June 
7th  of  that  year,  Frederick  William  IV  ascended  the  throne 
left  vacant  by  his  father.  Youthful,  imaginative,  of  a  roman¬ 
tic  nature,  he  had  long  been  the  hope  of  the  liberals.  Already 
long  before,  a  poet,  C.  K.  J.  Bunsen,  had  prophecied  of  this 
time : 

“Was  tausend  Jahr  vergebens  erstrebt  das  Vaterland, 

Wird  rasch  sich  dann  erheben  von  solches  Bauherrn  Hand.”^ 

Another  incident  to  awaken  the  national  spirit  and  to  raise 
it  to  a  high  pitch  was  France’s  attitude  towards  the  Rhine. 
Having  been  unsuccessful  in  their  oriental  campaign,  the 
French  people  wished  to  vindicate  their  honor  by  their  insolent 
clamor  for  the  possession  of  the  Rhine.  How  much  the  Ger- 

^Christian  Petzet,  Politische  Lyrik,  München  1902,  p.  10. 
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mans  resented  this  demand  can  be  seen  from  the  remarkable 
popularity  of  Nikolaus  Becker,  who  had  answered  with  his 
famous  lines: 


“Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben, 

Den  freien  deutschen  Rhein.”^ 

Amonor  scores  of  similar  songs,  protesting  against  the  in¬ 
sults  of  France,  and  expressing  the  indignation  of  the  Germans 
thereat,  I  will  mention  only  one  more,  which  has  since  become 
the  German  national  h3min,  ‘‘Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,”  by  Max 
Schneckenburger : 

“Es  braust  ein  Ruf  wie  Donnerhall, 

Wie  Schwertgeklirr  und  Wogenprall: 

Zum  Rhein,  zum  Rhein,  zum  deutschen  Rhein ! 

Wer  will  des  Stromes  Hüter  sein? 

Lieb  Vaterland,  magst  ruhig  sein, 

Fest  stehlt  und  treu  die  Wacht  am  Rhein 

Tn  this  same  year  the  four  hundreth  anniversary  of  the 
German  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  was  celebrated.  This 
certainly  also  served  as  an  admonition  for  energetic  action  in 
endeavors  for  liberal  progress  and  national  unity,  by  bringing 
to  general  consciousness  the  spiritual  leadership  which  Germany 
had  enjoyed  for  a  century,  as  well  as  the  altogether  unworthy 
and  even  disgraceful  position  which  she  occupied  politically 
among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe. 

But  although  these  several  events  occasioned  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  the  national  spirit  in  a  great  number  of  political 
lyrics,  they  themselves  would  not  have  been  sufficient  cause, 
had  not  the  public  spirit  reached  that  stage  of  development 
wffiich  was  necessary  for  the  production  as  well  as  the  proper 
understanding  of  these  lyrics.  That  burning  desire  for  free¬ 
dom  which  was  at  first  m.anifested  by  the  great  poets  and 
thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  had  then  taken 
hold  of  the  students  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  was  now  to  be 
transferred  to  the  people.  And  whereas  the  speculations  of 
the  great  eighteenth  century  poets  had  been  almost  wholly 

Tetzet,  Ibid.,  pp.  17  and  42. 

^Petzet,  Ibid.,  9ff. 
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ideal  and  theoretical,  and  the  conceptions  of  such  men  as  Arndt 
and  Schenkendorf  vague  and  indefinite,  the  political  lyric  was 

now  to  prosecute  definite,  concrete  aims. 

✓ 

Many  and  diverse  incidents  in  the  course  of  the  following 
years  served  as  a  basis  for  the  political  lyric,  which  the  poets 
used  as  a  protest  against  the  existing  administration,  to  demand 
popular  government  and  reforms,  to  inculcate  greater  love  for 
the  fatherland,  and  even  to  incite  the  people  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  oppressors.  Among  these  events  were  the  various 
attempts  of  Frederick  William  IV  to  institute  popular  reforms, 
the  completion  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  as  a  manifestation  of 
German  patriotism,  the  great  conflagration  of  Hamburg,  which 
was  felt  as  a  national  disaster,  and  for  the  victims  of  which 
money  was  collected  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  There  was  also 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  old  Germanic  hero  Arminus 
in  the  Teutoburger  Wald.  These,  with  many  other  events, 
were  all  welcome  material  for  the  poetic  muse. 

A  few  characteristic  selections  must  suffice  here  to  sketch 
the  range  and  the  spirit  of  the  political  poetry.  Thus  the 
necessit}^  for  a  union  of  the  German  principalities  and  of  the 
German  people  is  voiced  by  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben,  from 
whose  pen  we  also  have  the  national  hymn,  “Deutschland, 
Deutschland  über  alles.” : 

“Deutschland  erst  in  sich  vereint! 

Auf  I  wir  wollen  uns  verbinden, 

Und  wir  können  jeden  Feind 
Treuverbunden  überwinden.” 

“Deutschland  erst  in  sich  vereint! 

Darnach,  strebet,  darnach  ringet ! 

Dasz  der  schöne  Tag  erscheint, 

Der  uns  endlich  Einheit  bringet.”^ 

He  has  learned  that  waiting  is  useless,  that  promises  will 
not  be  kept,  and  that  therefore  action  on  the  part  of  the  people 
is  the  only  remedy : 

“Wie  viel  man  auch  verspricht, 

O  traut  den  Worten  nicht! 

Ein  Wort  ist  Schall  und  Wind — 

Seid  doch  nicht  taub  und  blind.”^ 
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More  extremely  radical  is  George  Herwegh,  who  proclaims 
openly  and  defiantly: 

“Wir  haben  lang  genug  geliebt, 

Wir  wollen  endlich  hassen.”® 

Filled  with  a  blind  rage  against  all  the  oppressors,  uncom¬ 
promising  to  the  core,  he  urges  a  violent  breaking  down  of  all 
the  barriers  to  freedom,  and  in  a  tone  that  had  not  been  heard 
since  Körner ’s  “Frisch  auf,  mein  Volk,  die  Flammenzeichen 
rauchen,”  he  issues  his  mighty  call  to  arms : 

“Reiszt  die  Kreuze  aus  der  Erden! 

Alle  sollen  Schwerter  werden, 

Gott  im  Himmel  wird's  verzeihn. 

Laszt,  o  laszt  das  Verseschweiszen ! 

Auf  den  Ambos  legt  das  Eisen! 

Heiland  sol  das  Eisen  sein  !”® 

Robert  Prutz  summarizes  the  demands  of  the  liberal  op¬ 
position  in  a  poem  entitled  “W^as  wir  wollen.”  The  fatherland 
shall  be  united,  independent,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic ;  the  princes  shall  have  confidence  in  their  people,  and 
raise  the  pillars  of  their  power  only  on  the  basis  of  right  and 
justice;  the  people  shall  be  brave  and  mighty,  freeman  like 
their  forefathers ;  the  laws  shall  be : 

“Kurz  und  rund. 

Die  klar  und  deutlich  sprechen. 

Und  die  auch  keines  Königs  Mund 
Darf  biegen  oder  brechen.” 

Only  such  ministers  are  desired  : 

“Die  dem  Jahrhundert 
Weit  offne  Straszen  bahnen.”'^ 

Further  demands  are  free  knowledge  and  science,  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  a  constitution.  One  of  the  most  effective  poems 
of  these  years  is  that  of  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  comparing  Ger¬ 
many  with  Hamlet: 

®Petzct,  Ibid.,  pp.  53,  81,  138. 

Tetzt,  Ibid.,  138. 

^Petzet,  Ibi/d.,  17Ö. 
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“Deutschland  ist  Hamlet — ernst  und  stumm 
In  seinen  Fluren  jede  Nacht 
Geht  die  begrabene  Freiheit  um 
Und  winkt  den  Männern  auf  der  Wacht. 

Da  steht  die  Hohe  blankbewehrt, ' 

Und  sagt  dem  Zaud’rer,  der  noch  zweifelt: 

Sei  mir  ein  Rächer,  zieh  dein  Schwert! 

Man  hat  mir  Gift  ins  Ohr  geträufelt.” 

Hamlet  (or  Germany)  hears  the  spirit,  and  the  awful  truth 
begins  to  dawn  upon  him,  but  he  is  vacillating  and  undecided, 
he  has  not  the  courage  to  avenge  the  foul  murder  by  a  brave 
deed.  When  he  finally  takes  up  the  sword  in  the  last  act, 
it  is  only  to  his  own  destruction.  The  poet  warns  Germany 
against  the  same  fate : 

Gottlob,  noch  sind  wir  nicht  so  weit! 

Vier  Akte  sahn  wir  spielen  erst ! 

Hab’  Acht,  Held!  dasz  die  Ähnlichkeit 

Nich  auch  im  letzten  du  bewährst! 

Wir  hoffen  früh,  wir  hoffen  spät: 

O,  raff  dich  auf  und  komm  zum  Streiche. 

Und  hilf  entschlossen,  weil  es  geht. 

Zu  ihrem  Recht  des  fleh’enden  Leiche !”® 

The  fact  that  these  poems  were  known  and  read  everywhere, 
that  these  poets  were  among  the  most  popular  men  of  the  time, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  great  influence  they  exerted  in  arous¬ 
ing  the  public  spirit  to  action.  They  were  the  champions  of  an 
oppressed  and  downtrodden  people  which  was  clamoring  for 
liberty.  Year  by  year  the  movement  grew,  the  demands  be¬ 
came  more  insistent,  and  public  opinion  was  aroused  to  a 
higher  pitch.  Newspapers  and  magazines  took  up  the  cry, 
publicists  issued  scores  of  pamphlets  denouncing  the  existing 
regime.  When  this  was  impossible  at  home,  they  went  across 
the  boundary,  as  did  Karl  Heinzen,  to  Switzerland,  and  from 
there  carried  on  the  agitation  with  increasing  vehemence.  All 
other  questions  were  eclipsed  by  this  one ;  everybody  felt  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  their  hopes  would  be  real¬ 
ized.  When  in  February,  1848,  the  news  arrived  that  France 
had  once  more  shaken  off  the  rule  of  monarchy  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Second  Republic,  it  was  greeted  with  wild  ap- 
®Petzet,  195f. 
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plause,  and  Freiligrath,  in  London,  celebrated  the  events  with 
the  well-known  poem,  “Im  Hochland  fiel  der  erste  Schusz’L 

“Was  weiter  wird  : — noch  harren  wir ! 

Doch  wird's  die  Freiheit  werden ! 

Die  Freiheit  dort,  die  Freiheit  hier, 

Die  Freiheit  jetzt,  und  für  und  für. 

Die  Freiheit  rings  auf  Erden. 

Im  Hochland  fiel  der  erste  Schusz, 

Und  die  da  nieder  donnern  musz, 

Die  Lawine  kam  ins  Rollen.”® 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into  details  here  about  the 
memorable  events  of  the  next  months,  or  the  attempts 
of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  to  bring  about  the  ardently 
desired  unification.  Once  more  the  patriotic  hopes  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  By  1850  the  old  order 
had  been  restored,  the  old  reaction  set  in  again,  and  many  of 
the  leading  men  had  to  flee  from  Germany  for  safety  because 
of  their  participation  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  complete  change  came  over  German 
life  in  the  next  year.  The  nation  which  had  been  a  seething 
cauldron  of  political  ideas  and  aspirations  in  the  previous  de¬ 
cade,  for  whom  all  questions  had  been  merged  in  the  one  great 
desire  for  freedom,  now  relapsed  into  its  former  indifference. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  great  climax  of  1848  had  sucked  every  drop 
of  energy  from  its  body,  as  if  it  had  been  consumed  by 
the  great  fire  which  had  been  raging  within  it.  The  political 
lyrics  which  had  attained  such  an  importance  among  the  poetic 
productions  of  the  time  as  to  drive  all  other  competitors  from 
the  field,  now  gradually  disappeared,  until  they  finally  died  a 
slow  and  natural  death.  The  people,  instead,  sought  consolation 
and  diversion  in  a  semi-romantic  world  of  fiction  and  in  senti¬ 
mental  lyric  poetry,  where  they  would  not  be  reminded  of  their 
shameful  defeat,  and  in  which  they  could  escape  from  the 
realities  of  this  life. 

We  are  now  to  consider  a  man  who,  in  contrast  to  the  class 
of  people  just  mentioned,  remained  true  to  his  ideals  after  the 
revolution,  who  did  not  abate  a  particle  from  his  pre- 

®Petzet,  p.  204. 
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revolutionary  attitude,  who,  although  forced  to  emigrate  to 
America,  continued  the  struggle  with  the  same  zeal  and  ardour 
which  he  displayed  in  Germany. 

CHAPTER  L 
Sketch  of  Heinzen's  Life. 

Karl  Peter  Heinzen  was  born  on  February  22,  1809,  at  the 
village  of  Grevenbroich,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cologne.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  only  four  years  old.  ITis  reminiscences  of 
her  were  very  vague,  and  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  he  sur¬ 
rounded  her  with  a  halo  and  idealized  her.  At  any  rate  she 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  mother  to  him,  and  in  later 
years  when  his  father  and  his  teachers  tried  to  curb  and  break 
his  stuborn  and  independent  spirit,  he  longed  for  the  kind  and 
sympathetic  influence  of  his  deceased  mother.  His  physical 
strength,  which  he  later  displayed  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
his  fellow-students,  and  the  height  of  six  feet  and  three  inches, 
which  he  attained  in  mature  life,  he  inherited  from  his  pater¬ 
nal  ancestors.  With  considera.ble  pride  he  narrates  some  won¬ 
derful  feats  of  strength  of  his  grandfather,  who  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  picked  up  an  opponent  who  attacked  him  in  the  dark,  and 
hurled  him  fifteen  paces  through  the  door  of  a  nearby  house. 
Plis  greatgrandfather  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  been 
even  stronger.  His  father  had  taken  up  the  study  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  jurisprudence,  and  forestry  in  Cologne  and  Bonn,  and  in 
1795,  under  the  regime  of  the  French  Republic,  had  received  a 
position  as  “garde  generale  des  camps  et  forets.”  He  was  at 
the  time  an  ardent  Republican,  and  his  enthusiasm  led  him  to 
criticize  his  former  teachers  severely  for  not  daring  to  profess 
publicly  the  republican  principles  which  they  had  inculcated  in 
him.  However,  when  he  was  made  inspector  of  forests  under 
the  new  Prussian  rule  in  1815,  he  also  became  worldly  wise  and 
adapted  himself  to  the  circumstances.  This  explains  the  fact 
that  he  never  sought  to  influence  his  son  Karl  in  the  direction 
of  Republicanism.  Indeed,  he  was  never  able  to  understand 
the  peculiar  nature  of  his  son,  and  therefore  failed  completely 
in  the  choice  of  the  proper  method  of  bringing  him  up,  seeking 
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to  accomplish  by  force  and  harshness  what  leniency  and  sym¬ 
pathy  alone  could  have  achieved. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  Karl  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  grandparents  and  the  sister  of  his  mother,  who  lived  in 
the  little  village  of  Nievenheim.  His  relatives,  like  almost  all 
the  people  in  this  village,  belonged  to  the  Catholic  church.  They 
were  haunted  by  the  prevalent  superstitions  of  villagers,  with 
which  they  played  upon  his  youthful  imagination.  A  little 
later  he  was  placed  in  the  local  schools,  where  he  also  received 
religious  instruction.  He  was  even  selected  to  assist  the  priest 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass  and  to  carry  the  crucifix  at  the 
head  of  processions.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  Witt- 
lar,  where  his  education  was  continued  under  the  supervision 
of  his  paternal  uncle,  the  ‘‘Domherr”  Heinzen,  who  intended  to 
prepare  him  for  the  priesthood,  but  soon  relinquished  the  idea. 
This  religious  training  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  factors 
that  caused  the  antipathy  and  hostility  which  he  showed  in 
later  life  not  only  to  the  Catholic  Church  but  also  to  every 
Church  and  every  religion.  The  narrow  life  of  his  youth, 
with  all  its  dead  formalism  and  its  many  superstitions,  was 
bound  to  produce  a  reaction  in  a  clear-headed,  logical  person 
like  Heinzen. 

When  his  father  moved  to  Cleve  some  time  later  and  took 
his  four  children  with  him,  Heinzen  rejoiced,  for  now  he 
came  to  live  in  a  large  city,  and  could  also  attend  the  local 
Gymnasium,  where  a  larger  circle  of  acquaintances  could 
be  found.  But  he  fared  no  better  here.  Not  only  were  there 
continual  conflicts  between  him  and  his  father,  against  whose 
harsh  treatment  he  rebelled,  but  he  also  had  many  clashes 
with  the  teachers  at  the  Gymnasium.  The  dry  routine  of  the 
school,  with  its  many  regulations,  was  repulsive  to  him,  and 
to  give  vent  to  his  anger  he  resorted  to  pranks  of  all  kinds, 
which  almost  drove  his  superiors  to  desperation.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  continual  warfare,  his  father  sent  him  to  a  private 
institution  at  Kempen,  the  Director  of  which  was  his  col¬ 
lege-mate  and  friend.  But  this  was  jumping  from  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire,  for  the  school  was  a  former  monastery,  many 
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of  whose  teachers  were  priests.  It  was  a  veritable  prison, 
and  every  movement  was  controlled  by  stringent  rules.  Every 
morning  the  hundred  inmates  were  obliged  to  attend  church 
service  at  an  early  hour,  not  to  speak  of  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days,  and  during  the  day  they  passed  most  of  the  time  in  the 
classes  or  in  their  rooms,  with  little  opportunity  to  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  healthy,  robust  person  like  Heinzen  sought  re¬ 
lief  by  harassing  and  tormenting  his  teachers  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Finally  his  father  was  asked  to  remove  the  rebel  from 
school,  but  upon  the  former’s  plea  another  trial  was  made. 
The  Director  now  accorded  Karl  a  more  humane  treat¬ 
ment,  better  adapted  to  his  peculiar  nature,  and  the  results 
were  satisfactory,  so  that  he  could  leave  the  college  with  a 
fairly  good  testimonial.  But  when  he  re-entered  the  Gymna¬ 
sium  at  Cleve,  conditions  had  not  changed  there,  and  the  old 
rebellious  spirit  broke  out  again,  now  finding  expression  in 
more  refined  means,  in  verses  and  satires  on  his  teachers.  In 
his  whole  conduct  at  this  time  he  already  manifests  the  future 
revolutionist,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  must  be  born ;  whom  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  be  able  to  develop,  but  not  create.  In  his 
autobiography  he  says:  “From  childhood  on  nothing  was 
more  odious  to  me,  than  to  do  something  because  others  did 
so,  or  to  recognize  something  because  it  had  the  sanction  of 
tradition.  My  natural  feeling  rebelled  against  everything  that 
I  was  to  do  without  my  own  initiative,  inclination,  or  convic¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  I  always  expressed  my  opinions 
openly,  and  was  more  inclined  to  show  a  hostile,  rather  than 
a  friendly  attitude.”^® 

Before  even  finishing  the  complete  course  at  the  Gymna¬ 
sium,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1827,  and  regis¬ 
tered  as  a  student  of  medicine.  He  was,  however,  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  study  of  history  and  literature,  and  neglected 
his  work.  One  day,  when  he  was  obliged  to  dissect  a 
corpse  before  the  class,  he  was  so  filled  with  horror  that 
he  gave  up  medicine  in  disgust,  and  devoted  himself  exclu- 

“Gesaminelte  Werke,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  33. 
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sively  to  philology.  He  did  not  at  first  take  part  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  drinking  and  duelling  of  the  students,  but  many  soci¬ 
eties  cast  admiring  and  longing  glances  on  his  imposing  fig¬ 
ure.  When  on  one  occasion  he  had  given  Wienbarg,  who  was 
later  to  play  an  important  role  in  “Young  Germany,’^  and  who 
had  smashed  a  wine-bottle  on  the  head  of  a  small  opponent,  a 
good  thrashing,  and  thrown  him  out  of  the  room,  he  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  to  join  the  “Westphalia,''  and  became  a  mem¬ 
ber.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  formidable 
duellists  on  the  floor,  and  many  students  received  marks  of 
distinction  from  his  sword  which  they  kept  all  their  lives.  But 
with  the  professors  he  was  on  no  better  terms  than  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  they  had  to  suffer  many  annoyances  as  the 
result  of  his  dissatisfaction.  His  insolent  demeanor  and  his 
sarcastic  tone  of  speech  against  his  superiors  caused  his  dis¬ 
missal  in  1829. 

Heinzen  did  not  shed  any  tears  on  this  account.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  more  glad  than  sorry,  for  now  he  felt  him¬ 
self  freed  from  all  the  oppressive  limitations  under  which  he 
had  suffered  and  fumed  his  entire  life.  He  had  long  felt  an  ar¬ 
dent  longing  for  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  for  adventures,  and 
for  travel.  But  the  lack  of  money,  which  thwarted  many 
other  plans  of  his  in  the  future,  was  an  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacle.  He  and  an  adventurous  friend  therefore  decided  to  go 
to  East  India,  with  one  of  the  regiments  of  Holland.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  they  set  out  for  Holland,  and  soon  were 
enlisted  as  “Unteroffiziere"  in  an  expedition  for  Batavia.  But 
life  here  was  almost  unbearable.  The  strict  discipline  of  a 
soldier's  life,  the  hardships  of  the  long  voyage,  and  the  mo¬ 
notonous,  wearisome  life  in  Batavia  were  too  much  for  him. 
He  applied  for  his  release,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  it.  Sixteen  months  after  his  departure  he  again  landed 
in  Rotterdam,  penniless  as  before.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  July  Revolution  in  France,  of  which,  however,  he  did 
not  hear  until  his  return  in  1831,  did  not  affect  him  in  the 
least.  His  political  interest  was  not  to  be  awakened  until 
later. 
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He  was,  however,  ashamed  of  his  destitute  condition,  and 
too  proud  to  go  home  as  a  prodigal  son.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  not  been  permanently  cured  of  his  romantic  desire  for 
travel  and  adventure,  and  was  considering  the  possibility  of 
another  voyage,  possibly  to  America.  In  order  not  to  be¬ 
come  a  deserter,  he  first  entered  the  Prussian  Army  as  ‘‘ein¬ 
jähriger  Freiwilliger.’’  During  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  Louise  Moras,  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer  in  Cleve,  and  the 
widow  of  the  Rittmeister  Schiller.  She  was  a  woman  of  re¬ 
markable  ability,  beautiful,  cultured  and  kind.  For  a  time 
they  avoided  each  other,  but  when  they  became  better  ac¬ 
quainted  and  saw  the  similarity  of  their  ideals  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  their  fate  was  sealed,  and  they  decided  to  marry.  All 
Heinzen’s  other  plans  were  thus  suddenly  shattered,  and  he 
now  was  obliged  to  secure  some  means  of  livelihood,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  also  for  the  four  children  of  his  wife.  What 
was  he  to  do?  He  had  no  source  of  income;  he  had  not  even 
learned  a  trade.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seemed  to 
be  to  secure  a  position  as  tax-collector  in  the  civil  service  of 
Prussia,  but  this  proved  not  such  an  easy  matter.  After 
many  disgusting  experiences  in  the  so-called  examinations,  he 
finally  secured  a  position  a  year  and  a  half  later.  During  the 
next  eight  years  he  occupied  this  same  position,  living  first 
in  the  city  of  Cleve,  and  afterwards  in  Gummersbach,  Elber¬ 
feld  and  Cologne.  In  Cologne  he  advanced  to  the  position  of 
revenue-inspector,  and  later  served  in  the  capacity  of  “Kolla- 
tionator”  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Revenues  of  his  prov¬ 
ince.  Before  he  left  Cleve,  when  he  was  hardly  twenty-six 
years  old,  his  wife  died.  She  had  been  a  true  comrade  to  him 
and  the  only  consolation  in  his  many  trials.  Deep  as  his  grief 
was,  he  was  not  even  granted  a  few  days’  leave  from  the  monot¬ 
onous  work  at  which  he  was  engaged.  But  the  four  children 
had  to  be  fed  and  provided  for,  and  for  their  sake  he  continued 
at  his  task,  which  at  times  was  almost  unbearable.  His  re¬ 
muneration  was  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  year,  a 
small  enough  sum  on  which  to  rear  a  family,  especially  when 
he  was  obliged  to  spend  whole  days  on  his  inspection  tours  and 
pay  extra  for  board  and  lodging.  But  there  were  other  causes 
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for  dissatisfaction  and  opposition.  The  whole  system,  with  the 
wholesale  suppression  of  all  individual  effort,  was  repulsive  to 
his  independent  and  freedom-loving  nature.  He  objected  to 
being  used  as  a  mere  machine,  and  wanted  free  play  for  his 
own  inclinations.  To  put  an  end  to  this  servility  he  finally 
severed  his  connections  with  the  service  after  a  “personal 
struggle  of  eight  years  with  the  bureaucracy.”  The  political 
side  of  the  question  had  not  yet  influenced  him,  or  been  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  his  opposition.  Although  of  a  Republican  disposition, 
he  had  not  as  yet  reached  that  stage  of  clear  understanding 
of  the  political  aspect.  His  struggle  was  an  entirely  personal 
affair,  without  any  general  revolutionary  tendencies.  How¬ 
ever,  his  service  in  the  bureaucracy  was  a  practical  training 
school  for  his  later  opposition,  and  furnished  him  with  the 
material  for  his  epoch-making  treatise:  “The  Prussian  Bu¬ 
reaucracy.” 

After  quitting  the  civil  service,  Heinzen  attempted  to  make 
a  living  from  the  proceeds  of  his  publications,  but  he  soon 
saw  that  this  was  impossible,  and  accepted  a  more  remuner¬ 
ative  position  as  “Direktionssekretär”  of  the  “Rheinische  Eisen¬ 
bahngesellschaft,”  and  later  to  Secretary  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
Company  at  Aachen.  But  he  was  able  to  find  time  for  writing 
nevertheless,  and  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  several 
comedies,  and  a  narrative  of  his  voyage  to  Batavia,  also  his 
experience  there.  He  also  acted  as  correspondent  for  the 
“Leipziger  Allgemeine”  and  the  “Mannheimer  Abendzeitung” 
and  later  for  the  “Rheinische  Zeitung”  in  Cologne. 

The  above-mentioned  book,  “The  Prussian  Bureaucracy,” 
was  a  landmark  in  Heinzen’s  career.  Its  hostile  reception  by 
the  Prussian  authorities,  and  the  subsequent  persecution  of 
Heinzen,  were  the  real  causes  which  made  him  extend  his  per¬ 
sonal  struggle  for  freedom  to  a  general  political  opposition 
and  a  revolutionary  campaign  of  sweeping  proportions.  This 
book  had  been  forbidden  by  the  authorities  a  year  before  it 
actually  made  its  appearance.  Nevertheless  Heinzen,  as  ob¬ 
stinate  as  ever,  decided  to  publish  it,  and  found  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  method  of  circulating  it.  When  he  had  announced  the 
proposed  plan  and  contents  of  the  book,  and  had  asked  for 
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contributions  for  its  publication,  the  whole  police  was  in¬ 
structed  to  keep  an  open  eye  on  the  same,  and  to  confiscate 
any  copies  that  might  appear.  But  Heinzen  had  not  made  pub¬ 
lic  the  name  of  the  publisher,  and  had  secretly  instructed  him 
to  arrange  the  distribution  in  such  a  way  that  the  book  would 
arrive  in  all  the  Prussian  cities  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  The  booksellers  were  urged  to  dispose  of  them  imme¬ 
diately.  These  instructions  were  all  properly  carried  out,  and 
thus  the  authorities  were  able  to  lay  hands  on  only  a  few 
copies.  The  book  created  a  great  sensation,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  daring  language,  but  also  on  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  intimate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Later 
as  high  as  ten  to  twelve  dollars  were  paid  for  a  single  copy. 

As  soon  as  the  book  arrived  in  Cologne,  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  Heinzen  on  the  grounds  of  “causing  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  government  among  its  citizens.”  Heinzen 
at  first  intended  to  appear  and  answer  the  charge,  if  the  case 
were  heard  by  a  proper  court,  but  he  got  wind  of  another 
charge,  made  in  secret,  for  lese-majeste.  Convinced  now  that 
he  would  not  get  an  impartial  hearing,  he  took  the  advice  of 
friends  and  crossed  the  Belgian  border  in  November,  1844, 
before  the  intended  arrest  could  be  made.  A  so-called  “Steck¬ 
brief”  was  issued  against  Heinzen,  but  he  immediately  replied 
by  another  “Steckbrief,”  in  which  he  gave  his  motives  for  his 
previous  acts,  and  severely  criticized  the  existing  conditions 
with  passionate  eloquence.  This,  of  course,  only  endangered 
his  position  all  the  more,  but  Heinzen  was  not  the  man  to  be 
influenced  by  considerations  of  his  own  personal  safety,  and 
from  this  time  on  he  devoted  all  of  his  energies,  at  least  as 
far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  propaganda. 

In  Brussels  he  awaited  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  when 
he  learned  in  March,  1845,  that  he  had  been  convicted  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  he  did  not  feel  safe  even  in  this  free  state, 
fearing  that  Prussia  would  either  request  his  extradition  from 
the  Belgian  government,  or  attempt  to  secure  his  person 
through  secret  spies.  He  decided  therefore  to  make  his  es- 
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cape  while  it  was  still  possible.  With  Ferdinand  Freiligrath, 
who  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  he  made  the  wearisome 
trip  to  Switzerland,  which  had  been  the  destination  of  many 
refugees  before  him. 

His  family,  which  had  been  living  with  relatives  in  Heidel¬ 
berg  during  his  stay  in  Brussels,  joined  him,  and  they 
made  Zürich  their  home.  Heinzen  now  became  the  leader  in 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  a  revolution  in  Germany.  Freilig¬ 
rath,  Ruge,  Herwegh  and  Julius  Fröbel  were  his  most  influ¬ 
ential  allies  in  this  endeavor.  Together  they  founded  a  quar¬ 
terly  publication,  “The  Opposition,”  of  which  Heinzen  was 
the  chief  editor.  He  was  the  author,  furthermore,  of  numer¬ 
ous  “Flugschriften,”  pamphlets,  which  he  always  managed  to 
smuggle  into  Germany  despite  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  police. 

Regarding  this  period  in  his  life,  Heinzen  tells  us  in  his  bi¬ 
ography:  “I  never  felt  prouder  in  my  life  than  this  time, 
when  I,  as  a  single  individual,  could  offer  resistance  to  this 
mighty  power,  before  which  seventy  millions  trembled.  I  did 
not  delude  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  would  be  able  to  cause 
a  revolution  through  the  mere  publication  of  revolutionary 
pamphlets ;  nor  did  I  have  any  inkling  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
to  follow  so  swiftly.  But  I  had  hopes  that  the  servile  Ger¬ 
mans  would  eventually  become  rebellious  through  the  reck¬ 
less  expression  of  my  revolutionary  opinions,  and  that  my  ex¬ 
ample  could  not  but  make  followers.  I  wanted  to  carry  the 
audacity  of  my  language  so  far  that  there  could  be  no  other 
possibility  but  drastic  action.  A  people  will  finally  learn  to 
desire  and  to  do,  what  it  has  learned  to  think  and  to  feel.  At 
the  same  time  I  intended  to  incite  the  reactionary  party  to  a 
blind  rage,  so  that  they  themselves  would  call  for  resistance  by 
force  through  their  repressive  measures.  A  revolutionary  con¬ 
spiracy,  or  the  organization  for  a  definite  act,  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  only  wanted  to  shape  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
by  spiritual  and  psychological  means,  and  to  prepare  them,  so 
that  they  could  utilize  the  proper  opportunity  for  a  general 
rising,  the  impulse  to  which  is  usually  given  by  the  reaction  it¬ 
self.  An  activity  of  this  kind,  continued  for  years,  cannot  re- 
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main  without  results,  and  I  am  still  convinced  that  a  single 
writer,  who  can  reach  an  oppressed  people  from  a  place  where 
his  safety  is  insured,  is  able  to  cau3e  the  downfall  of  any  reac- 
tion/’i" 

“The  Opposition,”  which  was  really  published  by  Leske  in 
Darmstadt,  but  which  appeared  nominally  in  Mannheim,  was 
soon  suppressed  by  the  police.  Instead,  Heinzen  issued  anon¬ 
ymously  in  Zürich,  a  new  paper,  “Der  Deutsche  Tribun.”  But 
before  long  the  style  was  recognized  as  that  of  Heinzen,  and  the 
Prussian  government  protested  against  it  to  the  authorities  at 
Zürich.  The  permit  for  his  residence  in  Zürich  was  extended 
to  a  period  of  only  six  more  months,  with  the  condition  that 
no  more  pamphlets  be  issued,  no  matter  where  published.  But 
this  condition  was  disregarded  by  Heinzen,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  satires  continued  to  be  distributed  in  Germany.  Now 
the  conservative  party  in  Zürich  became  alarmed,  and  most 
of  the  leading  newspapers  in  Switzerland  condemned  Heinzen 
and  his  policy.  When  finally  the  Bavarian  Government  added 
its  protest  to  that  of  Prussia,  Heinzen  was  compelled  to  leave 
Zürich.  His  attempts  to  settle  in  Bern  and  other  places 
failed,  and  so  he  decided  in  1847  to  emigrate  to  America. 

Through  the  Duke  of  Braunschweig,  who  issued  the  “Deut¬ 
sche  Zeitung”  in  London,  in  which  he  reprinted  most  of  Hein- 
zen’s  bitter  criticisms,  Heinzen  was  also  made  acquainted  with 
Wilhelm  von  Eichthal.  The  latter  was  editor  of  the  “Schnell¬ 
post”  in  New  York,  and  by  reprinting  many  of  the  “Flug¬ 
schriften,”  had  interested  the  Germans  in  America  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  revolutionary  propaganda.  When  Heinzen’s  position 
became  untenable  in  Switzerland,  Wilhelm  von  Eichthal  in¬ 
vited  him  to  come  to  New  York  and  assist  him  in  editing  the 
“Schnellpost.”  Thus  Heinzen  departed  from  Switzerland, 
and  in  January,  1848,  he  arrived  in  New  York.  Eichthal  was, 
however,  no  more  among  the  living  when  Heinzen  arrived,  but 
an  enthusiastic  reception  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the 
Germans  in  New  York.  As  Heinzen  was  wholly  without  means, 
a  friend  had  purchased  the  “Schnellpost”  for  him  before 
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his  arrival.  With  Ivan  Tissowski,  the  former  revolutionary 
dictator  of  Krakau,  as  co-editor,  Heinzen  immediately  set  up 
an  extremely  radical  program.  His  one  aim  and  desire  was  a 
revolution  in  Germany,  and  to  this  he  devoted  all  his  ener¬ 
gies.  Whoever  did  not  agree  with  his  opinions  was  unmerci¬ 
fully  criticized.  Thus  he  soon  became  estranged  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  influential  German  liberals  in  New  York  who  were 
opposed  to  such  drastic  revolutionary  methods.  Heinzen  knew 
no  compromises,  and  considered  all  those  his  enemies  who 
did  not  go  to  the  extremes  which  he  advocated.  Ridicule  and 
sarcasm  were  the  weapons  with  which  he  fought  for  his  pro¬ 
ject. 

Heinzen  did  not  limit  himself  to  affairs  in  Germany,  but 
also  applied  his  extreme  principles  to  American  conditions, 
condemning  in  sweeping  terms  the  policies  of  the  various  po¬ 
litical  parties.  To  counteract  these  evil  tendencies  he  wanted 
to  found  a  new  radical  party  which  was  to  carry  out  his  high 
ideals,  but  he  found  few  receptive  ears  for  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing.  He  was  told  that  he  was  still  ‘‘too  green”  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  have  a  valid  judgment  in  its  affairs,  and  was  simply  ig¬ 
nored.  Heinzen  was  not  slow  to  take  revenge  for  this  fail¬ 
ure  by  scathing  articles  in  his  paper  on  the  stupidity  of  the 
Germans  in  America.  Thus  in  a  few  weeks  he  had  made  a 
host  of  enemies  and  only  a  very  few  friends.  Even  with  the 
socialists,  who  had  welcomed  him  as  their  saviour,  he  had  a 
disagreement,  as  well  as  with  the  laboring  classes  and  the 
communists. 

While  in  the  midst  of  this  agitation,  the  steamship  Cambria 
suddenly  brought  the  news  on  March  18th,  1848,  of  the  flight 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  France.  The  excitement  in  New  York  knew  no 
bounds,  and  meetings  were  held  everywhere  in  honor  of  the 
event.  Heinzen  writes :  “I  count  this  day  the  happiest  which 
I  have  experienced  in  America.  What  excitement,  what  hopes, 
what  a  satisfaction  for  the  faith  in  a  great  idea.”^^  He  wanted 
to  return  to  Europe  immediately,  for  he  was  confident  that  a 
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revolution  in  Germany  would  follow,  but  he  had  not  even  ten 
dollars.  Upon  issuing  a  proclamation  in  the  “Schnellpost,” 
calling  for  funds  to  support  a  similar  revolution  in  Germany, 
he  received  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  when  the  “Cambria” 
returned  on  March  27th,  Heinzen  sailed  with  it. 

Arriving  in  London  a  few  weeks  later,  he  found  the  same 
excitement  there  among  the  Germans.  After  a  few  days’  stay 
with  Freiligrath,  he  went  to  Geneva  via  Paris,  where  he  found 
his  family  penniless  as  always,  but  taken  care  of  by  friends. 
He  had  expected  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Par¬ 
liament,  but  things  had  meanwhile  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
all  hopes  were  lost  for  the  Radicals.  Hearing  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  revolutionary  army  in  Baden  under  the.  command 
of  Hecker,  he  changed  his  plans  and  joined  the  latter.  Having 
preached  revolution  for  so  long  a  time,  he  now  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  put  his  theories  into  practice,  especially  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  presented  itself.  But  Heinzen  and  Hecker  could 
not  agree,  and  when  the  attempted  rising  became  an  igno¬ 
minious  failure,  they  parted  as  bitter  enemies. 

Heinzen  hereupon  joined  Struve  and  Karl  Blind  in  Strass¬ 
burg  as  a  member  of  the  “committee  for  the  further  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  revolution,”  but  this  committee  was  dissolved  by  a 
commissioner  of  Lamartine,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  use  force 
in  order  to  effect  the  dissolution.  Heinzen  decided  to  return 
to  Switzerland,  and  to  carry  on  the  agitation  by  means  of  his 
powerful  pen,  but  his  embittered  tone  of  speech  caused  his 
expulsion  from  most  of  the  cantons.  Hoping  to  find  security 
in  his  former  place  of  refuge,  Geneva,  he  went  there,  but  the 
Confederate  Council  now  requested  his  expulsion  from  the 
whole  domain  of  Switzerland,  and  President  Fazy  was 
only  too  willing  to  execute  this  command.  Nevertheless  Hein¬ 
zen  managed  to  pass  the  winter  in  Geneva  secretly,  in  the  house 
of  a  friend,  the  scholar  Galeer. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out  anew,  however,  in  the  Pal¬ 
atinate  and  in  Baden,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  Heinzen  immedi¬ 
ately  departed  for  Karlsruhe  to  offer  his  assistance.  But  his 
participation  was  to  be  even  more  of  a  failure  than  in  the  pre- 
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vious  year.  Whereas  he  had  only  clashed  with  Hecker  in  the 
first  year,  he  now  came  into  conflict  with  almost  all  the  lead¬ 
ers,  with  Brentano,  Peter,  Struve,  Willich  and  Sigel.  As  a 
result  he  was  condemned  to  remain  in  a  state  of  sorrowful 
inactivity.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  publisher  Hoff,  he  now 
established  a  ‘‘literary  bureau,”  the  object  of  which  was  to 
furnish  leading  articles  for  the  different  democratic  papers. 
Embittered  as  he  was,  these  articles  were  more  of  the  nature 
of  satirical  criticism  rather  than  an  enthusiastic  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  rapid  advance  of 
the  Prussians  soon  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair,  and 
Heinzen  was  again  obliged  to  flee  to  Switzerland  for  protec¬ 
tion. 

With  Struve  and  Mazzini  he  began  to  publish  another  rev¬ 
olutionary  journal  called  “Der  Völkerbund,”  but  only  one  copy 
appeared.  The  authorities  again  became  alarmed  at  the  great 
number  of  refugees  who  were  pouring  into  Switzerland  from 
all  sides,  and  requested  a  number  of  the  leaders,  among  them 
Heinzen,  to  leave  the  country.  Heinzen  refused,  on  the  grounds 
of  having  no  money,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  pay  his 
expenses  for  transportation  to  America.  But  Heinzen  still 
had  hopes  of  another  revolution  and  protested  against  being 
deported  to  America.  His  destination  was  therefore  changed 
to  England. 

Arriving  in  London,  Pleinzen  lost  none  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  revolution,  and  immediately  looked  for  ways  and 
means  to  continue  his  literary  activity.  But  writing  an  article 
was  easier  than  publishing  it.  The  Duke  of  Braunschweig 
finally  consented  to  print  his  pamphlet,  “Die  Lehren  der  Revo¬ 
lution.”  Its  appearance  caused  a  great  scandal  in  London, 
and  the  London  Times,  which  branded  him  as  a  revolutionary 
monstrosity,  even  went  so  far  as  to  request  his  expulsion.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  personally  unmolested,  he  found  it  continually 
more  difficult  to  gain  a  livelihood.  With  the  help  of  Maz¬ 
zini  he  scraped  together  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  America  for  the  second  time,  accompanied  by  his 
second  wife  and  his  children. 
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During  his  absence  Heinzen  had  sent  frequent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  “Schnellpost,”  and  at  first  they  were  read  with 
great  interest.  But  when  the  sarcastic  condemnations  of 
Hecker  appeared,  the  friends  became  gradually  estranged  from 
him.  This  was  Heinzen’s  bitter  experience  when  he  arrived 
in  New  York  for  the  second  time  in  October,  1850.  When, 
a  little  later,  he  announced  a  lecture  on  the  Revolution  and 
the  causes  for  its  failure,  only  thirty-two  people  made  their 
appearance.  That  no  money  could  be  made  by  lectures  was 
evident  and  as  there  was  no  opportunity  at  present  to  engage 
in  journalistic  work,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  seek  employment 
in  the  workshop  of  a  friend.  In  1851,  when  the  “Völker¬ 
bund”  had  to  be  abandoned  after  the  first  issue,  he  was  offered 
the  editorship  of  the  “Schnellpost”  by  the  owner,  and  he  gladly 
accepted.  He  continued  his  former  independent  and  radical 
policy  in  the  paper.  But  now  the  German-American  press, 
which  had  ignored  him  formerly,  began  to  attack  him  and,  as 
we  can  imagine,  Heinzen  was  not  slow  in  replying.  The  new 
Radical  Party,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  leader,  was  made 
the  subject  of  many  editorials.  Although  his  hopes  were  not 
realized,  he  managed  to  start  a  Democratic  Society  among  the 
newly  immigrated  Germans  with  the  express  object  “to  re¬ 
form  the  United  States  and  to  revolutionize  Europe.”  Be¬ 
sides  the  formation  of  an  army  for  the  next  European  war, 
Heinzen  also  had  a  remedy  for  American  conditions  in  a 
comprehensive  platform,  from  which  the  following  sentences 
are  quoted  as  illustrations  of  his  advanced  ideas : 

“It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  in  all  those  places  which  are  under  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  We  are  opposed  to  further  slave  states 
or  slave  territories.  The  building  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  not  to  be  left  to  private  individuals,  but  should  be 
undertaken  by  Congress.  We  demand  universal  suffrage  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  race  or  color.  We  demand  the  election  of 
all  officials  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  recall  of 
representatives  shall  be  established  by  law.  We  consider  it 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  limit  the  time  of  work  to  eight, 
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or  at  most,  to  ten  hours  a  day  for  adults,  and  to  five  hours 
for  children. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Heinzen  also  made  many  de¬ 
mands  in  this  platform  which  bore  evidence  of  his  unfamiliar¬ 
ity  with  American  conditions.  But  on  the  whole  it  created 
a  sensation,  and  even  greater  opposition,  which,  however,  only 
incited  Heinzen  to  more  emphatic  denunciations. 

In  September,  1851,  Heinzen  severed  his  connections  with 
the  “Schnellpost,”  and  with  the  aid  of  friends,  was  able  to 
establish  the  “New  Yorker  Deutsche  Zeitung,”  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  discontinued  in  December  of  the  same  year  for  finan¬ 
cial  reasons.  The  next  venture  was  a  weekly  paper,  the  “Ja¬ 
nus,”  which,  after  a  year,  suffered  the  same  fate.  During 
the  summer  of  1852  Heinzen  made  a  tour  through  the 
United  States,  speaking  on  some  radical  themes  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Toledo,  St.  Louis,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Milwaukee.  But  at  the  end  of  the  trip  his  treasury 
showed  a  deficit,  and  his  health  had  also  suffered  considerably. 

His  next  paper  was  the  “Herold  des  Westens”  in  Louis¬ 
ville.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  December  3rd,  1853,  three 
months  after  Heinzen  had  become  its  editor.  In  the  same  year 
the  “Pioneer”  came  into  existence,  which  appeared  first  in 
Louisville,  then  in  Cincinnati,  and  then  in  New  York.  Since 
1859  it  appeared  in  Boston. 

The  “Pionier”  was  to  be  the  crowning  work  of  Heinzen’s 
life.  It  was  indeed  a  pioneer  in  the  propagation  of  radical¬ 
ism,  and  in  it  Heinzen  expressed  his  ideas  regarding  the  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  man  and  of  nations  freely  and  unreservedly. 
Fearlessly  and  ceaselessly  he  devoted  himself  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  high  ideals :  free  human  beings,  free  nations,  and 
above  all,  a  free  German  Fatherland.  In  the  “Pionier,”  he 
also  expressed  his  opinions  regarding  German  literature,  one 
of  the  subjects  of  this  essay.  The  “Pionier”  continued  to 
appear  until  December,  1879,  when  a  paralytic  stroke  forced 
Heinzen  to  take  leave  of  his  readers.  Finally,  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  sickness,  he  died  on  November  12th,  1880, 
^“Deutscher  Pionier,  Vol.  13,  p.  162  ff. 
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and  was  buried  on  November  15th.  A  great  number  of 
friends,  men  and  women,  were  present  at  the  ceremony  to 
pay  him  a  last  tribute  of  honor.  The  '‘Turnverein”  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  “Orpheus”  glee  club  rendered  a  few  hymns,  and 
S.  R.  Köhler,  editor  of  the  American  Art  Review,  delivered 
an  oration  in  German,  while  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  delivered 
one  in  the  English  language. 

Heinzen  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  great  men  in  Ger- 
man-American  history.  H.  A.  Rattermann  gives  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characterization:  “He  was  a  giant  in  mind  and  in 
body,  and  he  prosecuted  all  of  his  endeavors  with  the  most 
inflexible  energy.  For  him  there  existed  no  authority,  no  lim¬ 
itations.  Popular  favor  and  friendship  were  alike  disre¬ 
garded  in  his  activities ;  tolerance  was  unknown  to  him,  when 
his  own  opinions  came  into  consideration.  Far  removed  from 
the  possibility  of  corruption,  he  sat  in  judgment  over  the  so¬ 
cial  and  political  conditions,  and  like  Zeus  he  hurled  his  po¬ 
lemical  thunderbolts  against  all  friends  or  enemies.  A  despot, 
he  maintained  the  infallibility  of  his  own  opinions;  and  woe 
to  him  who  dared  to  gainsay  him.  There  was  a  certain  self- 
glorification  in  his  manners,  which  he  always  showed.  But  in 
regard  to  his  material  welfare  he  sacrificed  everything,  even 
to  privation,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  Nevertheless  he 
was  a  character  such  as  seldom  appears  in  history,  and  a  think¬ 
ing  person  who  is  able  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  in  this  world, 
will  always  admire  the  greatness  of  Heinzen  and  appreciate 
his  ceaseless  striving.”^^ 

Among  the  English-speaking  Americans  Heinzen  also  had 
his  admirers,  although  his  activities  were  restricted  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  German  language.  As  an  example  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  I  will  quote  the  words  of 
George  Cheney,  which  are  taken  from  a  lecture  which  he  de¬ 
livered  on  Heinzen  in  Paine  National  Hall  in  Boston: 

“Karl  Heinzen  sleeps  the  dreamless  sleep  of  eternal  rest. 
He  lies  today  beneath  the  forest  trees  he  loved.  Shall  I  say 
he?  Nay,  he  is  not  there.  He,  like  one  of  old,  has  risen,  not 

^^Deutscher  Pionier,  Vol.  13,  p.  241. 
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in  the  flesh,  nor  that  I  know  of  in  spiritual  consciousness.  I 
do  not  say  he  has  not,  because  I  know  not  all  the  secrets  of 
life,  much  more  of  death.  But  he  is  not  hidden  within  the 
tomb.  Friends  may  plant  flowers  there,  and  water  them  with 
tears;  a  marble  monument  may  mark  the  place  of  his  rest; 
but  when  the  flowers  are  all  dead,  when  the  trees  have  fallen 
beneath  the  axe  or  the  hand  of  time,  when  the  marble  monu¬ 
ment  has  crumbled  back  into  dust,  and  the  very  place  is  blot¬ 
ted  from  the  memory  of  man,  Karl  Heinzen  will  live  on  with 
an  ever-widening  influence  in  the  thoughts  and  loves  of  men. 
It  matters  but  little  whether  his  name  live  or  die:  the  work 
for  truth  and  humanity  he  wrought  shall  endure  while  men 
exist.  Things  are  not  what  they  seem.  The  great  of  this 
age  are  not  those  who  are  feasted,  and  run  after  by  the  crowd, 
but  the  patient  pioneers,  who  with  giant  blows  are  making  a 
clearing  in  the  forest  of  superstition,  causing  the  wilderness 
to  blossom  as  a  rose,  and  for  the  sickening,  deadly  malaria  of 
piety  that  saps  the  manhood  of  our  age,  bringing  the  health 
of  self-reliance  and  the  joy  of  self-respect.  They  are  the  men 
and  women  who,  through  the  long  night  watches  of  the  world’s 
ignorance,  keep  brightly  flaming  the  torch  of  thought,  and  so 
are  constantly  widening  the  skirts  of  light,  and  making  the 
struggle  with  darkness  narrower.  When  man  comes  to  his 
own ;  when  each  child  born  into  the  world  finds  all  the  avenues 
of  truth  open  to  his  exploring  mind ;  when  art  gladdens  every 
eye  with  its  cheering  ray;  when  right  and  justice  between  man 
and  man  are  the  only  gods ;  when  the  State  in  its  devotion  to 
the  happiness  of  all,  is  but  the  outward  expression  of  the  best 
instincts  of  humanity;  when  the  heaven  men  strive  to  win  is 
on  earth,  and  the  highest  honor  is  to  be  a  man ; — then,  but  not 
before,  will  be  learned  the  full  life  and  lesson  of  Karl  Hein- 
zen.”^^ 

^^Deutscher  Pionier,  Vol.  13,  p.  241  ff. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Heinzen’s  Poetry  and  Literary  Activity. 

Karl  Heinzen’s  name  will  not  live  or  die  with  his  poetry. 
His  greatness  does  not  depend  on  single  literary  productions, 
but  upon  his  mighty  personality,  his  inflexible  will,  his  high 
ideals  of  a  free  humanity,  for  which  he  fought  with  such  ad¬ 
mirable  persistency.  If  he  had  no  other  claims  for  recogni¬ 
tion  and  immortality  except  his  poetry,  he  would  long  since 
have  been  forgotten.  Nevertheless  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  his  verse, 
as  it  will  add  to  the  more  complete  picture  of  the  man,  and 
reveal  to  us  some  of  his  ideals  and  aspirations.  The  desire 
to  write  poetry  manifested  itself  very  early  in  Heinzen,  and 
already  during  his  attendance  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Cleve  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  verses,  mostly  satires  at  the  expense 
of  his  teachers.  His  literary  studies  at  the  University  of 
Bonn  increased  his  desire  to  achieve  distinction  as  a  poet.  As 
early  as  1827,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  he  issued 
his  first  manifesto,  criticizing  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  shal¬ 
lowness  and  imitativeness  in  the  poetry  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  setting  up  a  program  which  he  expected  to  adopt.  The 
poem,  “Ermahnung  eines  jungen  Poeten,”  is  modelled  after 
the  “Knittelverse”  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  the  iambic  verse  of 
Goethe’s  Faust.  In  it  Heinzen  complains  of  the  lack  of  orig¬ 
inality  in  the  productions  of  his  time.  One  regards  Goethe 
as  his  master  and  is  bent  on  approximating  his  manner  as 
closely  as  possible : 

“Will  Künstlerleben  so  recht  göthiglich  umfassen 
Und  sich  in  seiner  Sprach’  und  Styl 
So  recht  gemächlich  göthisch  gehen  lassen.” 

Another  seeks  his  ideal  in  bombastic  verses  and  rhetorical 
flights,  and  thus  hopes  to  have  rivalled  Schiller,  but 

“Der  Schiller  stürmt  zwar  in  den  Versen, 

Doch  in  dem  Versemacher  nicht.” 

The  third  is  striving  to  write  in  the  form  of  Klopstock’s  odes : 
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“Sein  Nachbar  brummt  Klopstockisch-odisch, 

Dasz  euch  der  Kopf  wird  antipodisch.” 

He  summarizes  the  whole  artificiality,  with  its  empty  phrases 
and  dead  verses : 

“So  plagt  sich  jeder  was  er  kann, 

Es  ist  ein  Jammer  anzusehen; 

Nach  Unnatur,  nach  Prunk  strebt  jedermann, 

Wahrheit  will  keiner  üben  und  verstehen. 

Sie  phantasieren  hölF-und  himmelwärts. 

Und  sind  zufrieden,  sind  nur  Worte  gleich  zur  Hand,. 

Und  redet  ihr  Verstand,  so  spricht  er  ohne  Herz, 

Und  redet  gar  ihr  Herz,  verlieren  sie  den  Verstand. 

Nicht  überdacht,  was  sie  gefühlt. 

Und  nicht  gefühlt,  was  sie  gedacht. 

So  ist’s  wie  man  mit  Worten  spielt. 

So  ist’s  wie  man  Gedichte  macht.” 

Heinzen  scorns  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  masters, 
yet  he  feels  that  he  is  a  child  of  his  time,  and  that  his 
powers  of  creation  are  limited.  Therefore  he  decides  to  ded¬ 
icate  himself  to  satire,  confident  that  where  there  is  so  little 
to  praise  he  will  find  so  much  more  to  denounce: 

“So  steht’s  nun  mit  der  jungen  Poesie, 

Der  ich  geweiht  mein  bürgerlich  Genie. 

Wie  bring  ich  Licht  und  Rath  darein? 

Nachäffer  will  ich  werden  nie, 

Und  doch  beherrschet  mich  die  Zeit  wie  sie; 

Zum  Schaffen  reicht  nicht  Phantasie, 

Zu  Oden  nicht  der  Schwung  allein. 

Die  Elegie  macht  mir  und  anderen  Pein, 

Und  dennoch  musz  gedichtet  sein. 

Ich  denke,  die  Satyre  ist 

Doch  auch,  um  ein  Genie  zu  adeln. 

Und  wo  nichts  mehr  zu  loben  ist. 

Da  gibt  es  um  so  mehr  zu  tadeln. 

Drum  sei’s !  Die  Elegie  ist  mir  fatal. 

Dem  Wortgepräng’  und  Schwung  will  ich  entsagen. 

So  werd’  ich  dieser  Narren  weit  einmal 
Recht  frank  und  derb  die  Wehrheit  sagen.’”® 

Considering  that  this  was  written  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Heine’s  “Buch  der  Lieder”  and  “Reisebilder”  appeared,  we 
might  almost  regard  Heinzen  as  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
Young  Germany.  Heinzen  evidently  felt  that  a  new  period 
was  beginning  to  dawn  in  German  literature,  and  he  here  ex- 

^®Gedichte,  pp.  47-52. 
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presses  the  theory  which  Heine  and  “Young  Germany”  were 
to  put  to  practical  use  later.  The  battle-cries  of  the  new  Storm 
and  Stress  period  are  here  all  clearly  enunciated:  the  disgust 
at  the  slavish  imitations  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  craving 
for  something  new  and  original,  the  demand  to  speak  openly 
and  truthfully  on  all  matters,  the  tendency  to  satire. 

In  another  poem,  entitled  “Denken  und  Poesie,”  Heinzen 
expresses  similar  opinions.  True  poetry  is  not  produced  by 
cold  calculation  of  the  head,  but  it  is  the  spontaneous  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  soul.  Only  the  artless,  childlike  soul  is  surrounded 
by  the  veil  of  poetry,  a  gift  of  heaven,  and  not  a  commodity 
to  be  bought : 

“O  kindliche  Seele, 

Unschuld’ger  Natursinn, 

Verschvvund’nes  Geschenk  einer  fernen  Zeit! 

Nur  du  kennst  das  Glück, 

Vom  Wissen,  vom  Denken 
Vergebens  gesucht. 

Du  kindliche  Seele,  von  Genien  bewacht. 

Nur  dich  sucht  das  Glück, 

Denn  du  suchst  es  noch  nicht. 

Von  Träumen  gewoben, 

Umspinnt  dich  der  rosige  Flor, 

Nur  dir  bringt  die  Dichtung 
Den  Himmel  ins  Herz, 

Und  ohne  den  Roszquell, 

Bist  du  nur  ihr  Liebling.” 

What  an  ideal  conception  of  poetry,  what  a  eulogy  of  the 
simple,  natural,  unaffected  poems  of  the  great  masters  like 
Goethe  and  Mörike!  But  Heinzen  does  not  find  this  sponta¬ 
neity  in  his  contemporaries : 


“Ich  höre.  Dichter,  in  deinem  Gedicht 
Nicht  singen  deine  Lust, 

Nicht  seufzen  deinen  Schmerz ; 

Sagen  hör’  ich  dich  nur  zu  mir, 

Dasz  du  mir  vorsingst  deine  Lust, 
Und  vorseufzest  deinen  Schmerz.” 

And  he  complains  with  great  emotion: 

“Ach,  keine  freie 
Blume  der  Natur, 

Musz  selbst  die  Dichtung 
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Die  Tochter  werden 

Der  mühsam  treibenden  Kunst 

We  see  that  Heinzen  has  clearly  grasped  and  expressed 
the  essential  difference  between  genuine  and  counterfeit  po¬ 
etry,  a  distinction  which  will  be  valid  for  all  time.  Real  poetry 
must  be  the  expression  of  the  personal  experience,  it  must  be 
the  result  of  an  inner  impulse,  and  cannot  be  manufactured 
according  to  given  rules. 

Let  us  now  consider  to  what  extent  Heinzen  reached 
this  ideal  in  his  own  poetry.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  he 
produced  a  great  number  of  poems,  the  voyage  to  Batavia  and 
his  experiences  there,  the  attachment  to  his  bride,  and  the 
death  of  his  wife,  giving  the  occasion  for  most  of  them.  Even 
during  his  service  as  tax-collector  in  the  Prussian  bureaucracy 
he  occasionally  found  the  inspiration  to  write,  and  in  1841  a 
collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  Cologne.  His  con¬ 
temporaries  evidently  thought  very  highly  of  his  achievements, 
and  as  eminent  a  critic  as  Wolfgang  Menzel,  the  “literary 
pope”  in  Stuttgart,  devoted  two  pages  to  a  review  of  Heinzen’s 
poems.  He  is  very  favorably  impressed  with  them  and  con¬ 
siders  them  sufficient  proof  of  his  poetic  talent.  To  quote  his 
own  words : 

‘‘So  findet  sich  hier  denn  manches  Gedicht,  bei  dem  wir 
die  Freude  haben,  zu  fühlen,  dasz  es  in  schweren  und  leich¬ 
ten  Stunden  frei  entstanden  und  nicht  gemacht  sei.  Es  weht 
darin  ein  Hauch  des  Lebens,  bald  ein  rauher  und  kalter,  bald 
aber  auch  ein  zarter,  von  fremdartigen  Düften  trunkener 
Hauch,  der  uns  überzeugt,  der  Dichter  hat  Wirkliches  erlebt, 
er  hat  nicht  blosz  hinter  seinem  Fenster  Phantasieblumen  auf- 
gekränkelt.”^® 

As  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  poems  of 
the  whole  collection,  Menzel  quotes  fragments  from  “Die  Mu¬ 
sik,”  which  remind  him  of  Hölderlin’s  muse.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  I  will  cite  only  the  first  eight  lines: 

^^Gedichte,  pp.  53-58. 

^®Literaturblatt,  Feb.  7,  1842. 
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“Empfindung  seltener  Lust!  Ich  bin  allein 
Und  fühle  doch  so  freundlich  mich  f^rheitert, 

Die  Brust  beklommen  von  der  Sehnsucht  Pein, 

Sie  fühlt  sich  doch  so  sorgenlos  erweitert; 

Ich  bin  in  keinen  Edentraum  verzückt, 

Und  dennoch  lös’t  das  Wirkliche  die  Bande, 

Ich  bin,  wie  von  der  Liebe  Lust  beglückt, 

Und  doch  so  fern  von  dem  geliebten  Lande.” 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Menzel  was  able  to  detect 
any  similarity  in  lines  like  these  to  the  beautiful  and  touching 
verses  of  Hölderlin.  They  appear  to  be  more  the  product  of 
the  head  than  of  the  heart.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  the 
study,  of  calculation,  about  them.  More  genuine  feeling  is 
expressed  in  the  poems  dedicated  to  his  wife  Luise,  when  her 
early  death  had  moved  him  deeply : 

“Nichts  mehr  zu  haben 
In  dieser  trüben,  verödeten  Welt, 

Nichts  mehr  von  deinem  Sonnenherzen, 

Nichts  mehr  von  deiner  Flammenliebe, 

Nichts  mehr  von  dem,  was  Luise  hiesz.’”® 

On  the  whole,  his  poems  do  not  breathe  that  spirit  of 
innermost  experience  which  is  so  characteristic  of  true  poetry. 
What  could  be  more  devoid  of  poetic  qualities  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparisons : 

“Du  bist  der  Hauch,  der  durch  die  Zweige  flüstert. 

Du  bist  der  Strahl,  der  durch  die  Schatten  bricht. 

Du  bist  die  Nacht,  die  mein  Asyl  umdüstert. 

Du  bist  der  Funke  von  dem  Morgenlicht. 

Du  bist  die  Ruh’,  die  in  den  Wäldern  schweiget. 

Du  bist  der  Geist,  der  in  den  Lüften  weht. 

Du  bist  der  Duft,  der  aus  den  Blumen  steiget. 

Du  bist  die  Blume  selbst,  die  nie  vergeht.” 

And  thus  he  continues  with  twenty  more  lines,  all  of  the  same 
pattern. 

Heinzen  himself  recognized,  however,  that  odes  and  elegies 
were  above  his  powers  and  inclinations,  and  therefore  he 
selected  the  satire  and  polemic  form  of  poetry  as  more  con¬ 
genial  to  his  nature.  He  is  proud  of  being  a  born  revolu- 

^“Gedkhte,  pp.  2  and  13. 
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tionist,  in  opposition  to  existing  conditions,  and  an  enemy  of 
all  compromises: 

“Was  du  liebst,  für  das  muszt  du  dein  Leben  lassen, 

Was  du  hassest,  muszt  du  gründlich,  tötlich  hassen. 

Weg  die  Spreu,  die  vor  dem  Wind  der  Laune  stiebt. 

Nur  der  Halbe  weisz  nicht,  ob  er  hasst  ob  liebt.” 

There  is  only  one  alternative,  tyranny  or  freedom : 

“Freiheit  fragt  euch:  wollt  ihr  mich  verlassen? 

Tyrannei  euch:  wollt  ihr  mich  nicht  hassen? 

Eins  der  beiden  müszt  ihr  wählen  recht  und  schlicht. 

Einen  Alittelweg,  beim  Teufel,  gibt  es  nicht.”^® 

The  only  way  to  secure  this  freedom  is  to  fight  for  it.  To 
beg  for  it  is  unworthy  of  a  free  man : 

“Wer  da  bettelt  um  Liebe,  beweiset,  dasz  er  keine  verdient. 

Und  um  Freiheit  und  Recht  bettelt  nur,  wer  sie  nicht  kennt. 

Wer  nicht  den  Muth  hat  zu  fordern,  der  hat  nicht  das  Recht  zu 
erlangen ; 

Kampf  ist  das  Mittel  des  Rechts,  Sieg  ist  der  Freiheit  Beginn: 
Hohn  werd’  allen  zu  Theil,  die  als  Freund  behandeln  und  Gönner 
Jeden  Räuber  des  Rechts  hinter  dem  Nimbus  der  Macht. 

Feind  ist,  Feind  bis  zum  Tod,  wer  das  Menschtum  raubet  dem 
Menchen, 

Unmensch  ist  er,  Barbar:  Nieder  mit  jedem  Barbar.”^ 


Heinzen  was  destined  to  have  the  bitter  experience  of 
knowing  that  he  stood  almost  alone  in  the  fight  for  the  real¬ 
ization  of  his  ideals.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  for  whom 
he  carried  on  his  struggle,  was  not  in  sympathy  with  him. 
Like  Ibsen  in  the  “Enemy  of  the  People,”  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  real  hindrance  to  the  achievement  of  his 
ideals  is  not  the  small  yet  powerful  ruling  class  of  despots, 
but  the  great  mass  of  conservative  and  narrow-minded  sub¬ 
jects,  who  have  not  the  courage  and  the  desire  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  which  oppresses  them.  Like  a  true  prophet  he  feels 
that  only  after  his  death  will  mankind  come  to  realize  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  his  doctrines,  that  in  the  present  life  he  must  suffer 
the  loneliness  which  is  the  fate  of  all  great  men : 

""Gedichte,  p.  139  ff. 

"^Gedichte,  p.  147. 
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“Was  And’re  freut,  es  ist  für  dich  verloren, 

Und  was  dein  Ziel  ist,  will  die  Menge  nicht. 

Sie  wird  es  wollen  erst  auf  deinem  Grabe. 

So  lebst  du  nur  im  Reiche  des  Gedankens, 

Du  wirst  ein  Fremdling  stets  im  Leben  sein. 

Und  deine  Wirklichkeit  folgt  deinem  Tode.” 

In  his  detestation  of  the  mass  he  sometimes  approaches 
Nietzsche  by  the  forceful  epithets  applied  to  them: 

“Und  nur,  wer  es  verachtet,  wird  mit  Künsten 
Es  gängeln,  das  Alltagsgeschlecht  der  Menschen.” 

But  he  is  determined  to  remain  firm,  to  carry  on  the  fight 
for  truth  and  freedom.  Above  all  he  finds  the  greatest  con¬ 
solation  in  remaining  true  to  himself,  even  if  he  should  stand 
against  all  the  world: 

“Und  wenn  du  Keinem  auch  gefällst,  sich  selbst 
Stets  treu  sein,  ist  der  höchste  Ruhm  des  Mannes. 

So  stehst  du  nun  gerüstet  und  getröstet; 

Was  kommen  mag,  dich  wirft’s  nicht  von  der  Bahn. 

Nur  eine  Qual  gibt’s,  die  des  Trost’s  entbehrt; 

Es  ist  der  Schmerz,  dasz  immer  für  die  groszen 
Gedanken  sich  zu  klein  zeigt  dies  Geschlecht. 

Wo  will’ger  Sinn  ist,  mangelt  der  Verstand, 

Und  wo  Verstand  ist,  fehlt  der  will’ge  Sinn. 

Verständnis,  Adel,  Grösze,  Schönheit,  Herz — 

Nur  dies,  so  denkst  du,  macht  den  Menschen,  und 
Doch  ist’s  so  selten  in  dem  Schwarm  der  Menschen,  - 
Dasz  deiner  Brust  sich  stets  entringt  der  Ruf : 

Wie  wenig  Menschen  in  der  groszen  Menschheit.”^^ 

In  this  powerful  and  sweeping  denunciation  Heinzen  comes 
very  near  the  condemnation  hurled  against  the  masses  by 
Hölderlin  and  Nietzsche.  Heinzen  also  resembles  the  latter  in 
his  hate  of  Christianity.  He  once  said  that  Christianity  was 
the  religion  of  the  flogged,  the  same  thought  that  Nietzsche 
was  to  express  a  little  later.  This  scorn  and  detestation  for 
Christianity  also  becomes  evident  in  some  of  his  poems.  Only 
a  scoundrel  and  a  Christian  will  make  friends  with  those  who 
hate  him  and  molest  him  with  their  stupidity : 

“Es  ist  keine  Kunst, 

Die  Menschen  zu  lieben. 

So  lang  ihre  Gunst 
Dir  möglich  geblieben. 

^"Gedichte,  117  ff. 
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Doch  wenn  dir  nur  Hasz 
Und  Dummheit  begegnen, 

So  ist  es  kein  Spasz, 

Die  auch  noch  zu  segnen. 

Das  Weiseste  ist, 

Sie  dann  zu  verlachen; 

Nur  ein  Lump  und  ein  Christ 
Wird  zu  Freunden  sie  machen.’*“ 

Heinzen  is  also  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  epigrams, 
which  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  bitter  sarcasm,  and 
their  merciless  derision  of  his  opponents.  The  philistine  is 
again  made  the  butt  of  his  ridicule: 

“Wo  mit  Sonnen  und  Sternen  der  Dichter  sich  leuchtet  im  Weltall, 
Tappt  mit  dem  Talglichtstumpf  plump  der  Philister  umher.”“ 

More  than  once  in  his  life  Heinzen  acted  on  the  principle: 

“Zu  erfreuen  seine  Freunde 
Ist  die  schönste  Freud’  im  Leben, 

Doch  zu  ärgern  seine  Feinde 
Ist  der  gröszte  Spasz  daneben.”"^ 

The  inconsistency  between  the  poetry  and  the  life  of  the 
poets  calls  forth  his  anger  repeatedly: 

Derweil  im  Vers  ihr  das  Gemeine  richtet. 

Ist  es  Gemeinheit,  was  ihr  tut  und  strebet. 

Wenn  ihr  nicht  sucht  zu  leben  was  ihr  dichtet, 

So  sucht  auch  nur  zu  dichten,  was  ihr  lebet.”“ 

His  ideal  is  the  man  who  will  put  his  theories  to  practice: 

“Halbling  ist  und  leicht  zu  wandeln. 

Wer  nur  Verse  machen  kann, 

Aber  der  Poet  im  Handeln 
Ist  der  ideale  Mann.” 

He  also  gives  his  opinion  of  the  problems  that  face  the 
Germans  in  America,  ridiculing  at  the  same  time  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  lost  their  German  national  consciousness 
and  self-respect: 


“Sich  amerikanisieren 
Heiszt  ganz  sich  verlieren ; 

“Gedichte,  pp.  119  and  178. 

“Gedichte,  pp.  214,  178. 
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Als  Teutscher  sich  treu  geblieben 
Heiszt  Ehre  und  Bildung  lieben; 

Doch  lieber  indianisch, 

Als  teutsch-amerikanisch.” 

It  was  not  through  his  poetry  and  epigrams,  but  mainly 
through  his  writings  in  prose  that  Heinzen  fought  for  the  real¬ 
ization  of  his  ideals,  and  for  these  he  deserves  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  article  on  the  “Prussian  Bureaucracy”  he  became 
an  outspoken  revolutionist.  This  event  also  determined  the 
character  of  his  subsequent  literary  activity.  As  an  agitator 
of  revolutionary  measures,  and  as  an  active  champion  of  the 
cause  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  poetic  form  was  inadequate  to 
express  his  revolutionary  ideas,  his  utter  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  regime,  and  his  program  for  reforms.  Only  at 
intervals  he  wrote  poems,  his  energies  now  were  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  inciting  the  public  mind  to  revolt.  Ceaselessly  he 
was  engaged  in  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  pamphlets 
to  achieve  his  end.  In  all  of  them  he  professed  his  republi¬ 
can  principles  boldly  and  fearlessly.  Some  of  them  were  so 
extremely  radical  in  content  and  in  language,  that  even  the 
majority  of  the  more  conservative  liberals  turned  from  him. 
Relentlessly  and  unmercifully  he  continued  to  pour  out  his 
stinging  sarcasms  on  everybody  who  dared  to  oppose  him. 

The  same  characteristics  can  be  observed  in  the  various 
newspapers  which  he  edited  in  America,  especially  in  the  “Pio¬ 
nier.”  Most  of  his  articles  are  written  in  an  excellent  style. 
Heinzen  had  a  masterly  control  of  the  German  language. 
The  sentence  structure  is  unusually  good,  and  he  is  always 
clear  and  to  the  point.  He  has  a  great  choice  of  expression, 
and  is  able  to  speak  with  such  impressiveness  and  force,  as 
is  seldom  found.  A  few  characteristic  selections  from  the 
“Pionier”  will  bear  this  out.  In  the  following  excerpt  he 
inveighs  against  those  materially  minded  persons  for  whom 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  a  means  to  an  end,  but  an 
end  in  itself : 

■“Gedichte,  p.  198. 
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“Am  stupidesten,  verächtlichsten,  und  unausstehlichsten 
sind  aber  Diejenigen,  welche  glauben,  durch  den  bloszen  Be¬ 
sitz  jenes  Tauschmittels  Alles  ersetzen  oder  verdrängen  zu 
können,  was  dem  Menschen  erst  eigentlich  Wert  verleiht; 
jene  Protzen,  welche  in  Bewusztsein  ihres  Dollarbesitzes  mit 
Verachtung  auf  Geist, Bildungund Charakterwert  herabblicken; 
jene  rohen  Philister,  welche  sich  erhaben  über  Goethe  und 
Humboldt  stellen  würden,  wenn  dieselben  weniger  Geld  ba- 
säszen  als  sie;  jene  Pfennigaristokraten,  welche  mit  einem 
Plus  von  einigen  Dollars  sich  für  eine  andere  Menschenart 
halten  lernen,  als  ihre  Nebenmenschen,  die  eine  Banknote 
weniger  in  der  Tasche  haben;  jene  Elenden,  die  dich  mit  Ge¬ 
ringschätzung  behandeln,  oder  meiden,  wenn  sie  deinen  Beu¬ 
tel  leer  sehen,  und  vor  dir  kriechen  und  dich  verfolgen,  wenn 
du  eine  volle  Börse  ziehst;  jene  Wichte,  die  vor  Stolz  platzen, 
wenn  sie  ‘Geld  gemacht’  haben,  und  zu  Speichelleckern  wer¬ 
den,  wenn  ihnen  ein  rächender  Teufel  den  Säckel  abgeschnit¬ 
ten;  jene  Moralschwärmer,  denen  kein  Mittel  der  Berreicher- 
ung  zu  schlecht  ist,  die  aber  jede  Schlechtigkeit  anderen  auf¬ 
bürden,  welche  den  Vorteil  des  einen  nicht  mit  dem  Nachteil 
des  anderen  wollen  erkaufen  lassen;  jene  fühlenden  Seelen, 
die  in  Tränen  zerflieszen,  wenn  sie  einen  Rechenfehler  ge¬ 
macht  haben,  aber  mit  einem  Herzen  von  Stein  dem  fremden 
Unglück  nichts  zu  bieten  haben  als  ‘help  yourself’;  kurz,  jene 
gemein  und  niedrig  denkenden  Menschen,  die  nur  Sinn  für  den 
Dollar,  nur  Respekt  vor  dem  Dollar,  nur  Wert  durch  den  Dol¬ 
lar,  nur  Freude  an  dem  Dollar  haben. 

A  typical  illustration  of  his  sarcastic  outbursts  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  contribution  to  the  question  of  slavery,  against  which  he  car¬ 
ried  on  a  rigorous  campaign : 

“In  Amerika  heiszen  die  Gegensätze:  Sklaverei  und  Frei¬ 
heit.  Nenne  die  Sklaverei  einen  Segen,  erkläre  sie  für  ein  Er¬ 
fordernis  der  Republik,  mache  sie  zu  einem  nationalen  Insti¬ 
tut,  breite  sie  aus  mit  Feuer  und  Schwert,  schleppe  Schiffsla¬ 
dungen  von  Unglücklichen  aus  Afrika  hierher,  erziehe  sie  mit 
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Peitsche  und  Folter  zum  Arbeitsvieh,  verbrenne  sie  lebendig, 
wenn  sie  noch  einen  Rest  von  Menschlichkeit  bewahren,  um 
sich  gegen  deine  Unmenschlichkeit  zu  empören,  reisze  die  Kin¬ 
der  von  der  Brust  der  Mutter,  um  sie  einem  Kannibalen  zu 
verhandeln,  verkaufe  deine  eignen  Kinder  und  verschweige 
den  Ertrag  in  Gelagen,  die  dich  zu  neuen  Verbrechen  gegen 
Menschlichkeit  und  Natur  stimulieren — dann  bist  du  ein  Pa¬ 
triot,  ein  Freund  der  Union,  eine  Stütze  der  Ordnung,  ein 
Liebling  der  Regierung,  ein  Mann  des  Volks,  eine  Zierde  der 
Republik.  Aber  raffe  dich  auf  im  Zorn  deiner  Menschenehre, 
in  der  Empörung  deines  Rechtsgefühls,  verdamme  diesen  gan¬ 
zen  Zustand  als  antirepublikanisch,  als  barbarisch,  als  infam, 
und  schwöre  denen,  die  ihn  schaffen  und  unterhalten,  Feind¬ 
schaft  und  Verderben,  wie  sie  es  verdienen — und  wie  die  mor¬ 
alische  Logik,  die  Nemesis  der  Entwicklung,  es  ihnen  unfehl¬ 
bar  bringen  wird — so  magst  du  dich  als  ausgestoszen  betrach¬ 
ten  aus  der  Gesellschaft  der  ‘honetten  Leute,’  du  bist  ein  Feind 
des  Vaterlandes,  ein  gefährlicher  Mensch,  ein  ‘roter  Repub¬ 
likaner,’  ein  ‘Fanatiker.’ 

Space  will  not  permit  a  more  comprehensive  account  of 
Heinzen’s  literary  activity,  but  in  order  to  convey  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  variety  of  his  labors,  a  list  of  his  publications  is 
added  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Heinzen’s  Philosophical  and  Critical  Views. 

In  considering  Heinzen  as  a  literary  critic  we  must  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  made  a  profession  of  literary  criticism.  He  did 
not  write  newspaper  reviews  for  the  information  and  edifica¬ 
tion  of  his  readers,  nor  did  he  occupy  a  chair  of  literary  crit¬ 
icism  in  some  higher  school  of  learning.  Heinzen  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  conventional  sort  of  a  critic.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  secure  an  objective  point  of  view,  but  formulates  his  opin¬ 
ions  in  an  entirely  subjective  manner,  without  regard  to  the 
conventional  standards  of  judgment.  As  we  have  seen  above, 
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Heinzen  had  dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  truth,  justice 
and  freedom  for  all  mankind.  In  his  life-long  struggle  for 
the  realization  of  these  ideals  he  passed  judgment  on  the  polit¬ 
ical,  social  and  economic  conditions  of  his  countrymen,  and 
later  also  on  those  of  his  newly  adopted  fatherland,  America, 
Similarly  he  also  subjected  the  literature  of  his  time  to  a  scath¬ 
ing  and  severe  criticism,  accepting  or  rejecting  it,  lauding  or 
condemning  it,  according  to  whether  it  was  in  agreement  with, 
or  in  opposition  to  his  cherished  ideals.  That  we  should  find 
many  one-sided  views  among  criticisms  of  this  kind,  which 
are  based  entirely  on  a  subjective  attitude  towards  literature, 
is  only  to  be  expected.  Nor  is  it  my  object  to  vindicate  Hein- 
zen’s  views  in  every  case.  I  merely  wish  to  give  an  account 
of  his  criticisms,  and  to  seek  to  explain  them  with  regard  to 
his  philosophical  and  critical  views.  And  as  these  views  are 
really  the  determining  factor  in  his  judgments,  and  his  criti¬ 
cisms  merely  the  application  of  these  general  conceptions  to 
the  literary  productions  of  his  time,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
first  form  a  more  definite  conception  of  his  philosophical  and 
critical  principles. 

Heinzen  himself  designates  his  attitude  towards  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  that  of  a  materialist.  He  flatly  denies  the  existence 
of  spirit  as  independent  of  the  material  world,  and  considers 
matter  to  be  the  fundamental  constituent  or  ultimate  fact  of 
the  universe.  All  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  reduced  to 
transformations  of  material  molecules.  “Matter  and  spirit,  or 
body  and  spirit,  are  only  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Applied  to  man,  these  expressions  can  no  more  mean 
two  different  beings  than  in  nature.  The  spirit  in  man  is  only 
a  product  of  the  bodily  organism,  the  spirit,  therefore,  is  as 
much  material  as  the  body.  It  is  a  material  activity  like  elec¬ 
tricity  or  magnetism,  which  only  eludes  our  senses.”-®  Sim¬ 
ilarly  Heinzen  makes  the  following  distinction  between  Mate¬ 
rialism  and  Spiritualism :  “Matter  is  that  which  exists  with¬ 
out  regard  to  human  thoughts,  while  the  ‘spirituab  (in  the 
sense  of  the  Spiritualists)  exists  without  regard  to  matter. 
Accordingly  materialism  is  that  philosophical  view  which  has 
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as  its  basis  that  which  exists  in  itself  and  through  itself ;  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  that  which  is,  of  the  real ;  while  the  basis  of 
spiritualism  is  that  which  men  have  thought  or  imagined.  Mate¬ 
rialism  does  not  therefore  reject  that  which  has  been  thought, 
but  it  accepts  it  only  as  a  product  of  matter,  and  considers  it 
only  in  connection  and  agreement  with  the  same.  In  regard 
to  the  ‘Spirit’  one  could  make  the  following  distinction :  Spir¬ 
itualism  lets  the  mother  come  into  existence  through  the  child, 
materialism  lets  the  child  come  into  existence  through  the 
mother.”-® 

This  materialistic  view  of  Heinzen  was  by  no  means  new 
or  original.  As  F.  A.  Lange  points  out  in  his  History  of 
jMaterialism,  it  is  as  old  as  philosophy  itself.  In  ancient  times 
as  well  as  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  up  to  modern  times, 
the  dualism  between  matter  and  spirit  was  always  a  fruitful 
topic  for  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers,  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  materialism  was  held  on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  phil¬ 
osophical  idealism  on  the  other.  But  towards  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  materialism  as  a  philosophical  view 
came  to  predominate,  and  almost  drove  idealism  from  the 
field.  The  whole  character  of  the  time  was  very  pro¬ 
pitious  for  materialism.  The  idealism  of  the  two  previous 
generations,  with  its  exclusive  speculations  about  the  other 
world,  had  gradually  lost  its  grip,  and  the  problems  of  this 
present  world  again  became  the  basis  of  all  consideration.  Not 
the  least  factor  in  this  change  of  attitude  was  the  industrial 
revolution  which  was  going  on  in  Germany  at  this  time.  Fac¬ 
tories  were  built  everywhere,  railroads  were  now  connecting 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  facilitated  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  the  products.  Cities  were  springing  up  around  the 
factories,  and  a  large  part  of  the  rural  population  became  ur¬ 
ban.  All  of  these  momentous  events  emphasized  very  strongly 
the  importance  of  this  present  life,  and  consequently  the  spec¬ 
ulations  turned  from  ultra-mundane  to  mundane  affairs.  The 
rise  of  materialism  Avas  also  intimately  bound  up  with  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  studies  of  natural  science.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation  had  not  solved  the  riddle  of  the  universe, 
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and  it  was  evident  that  the  deductive  method  would  not  lead 
to  complete  knowledge.  The  inductive  method  of  exact  sci¬ 
ence  was  expected  to  reach  this  goal.  The  external  world 
was  to  be  observed  as  closely  as  possible,  a  great  number  of 
observations  and  experiments  were  to  be  made,  and  only  from 
facts  gained  in  this  way,  were  general  laws  to  be  formed.  It 
was  only  at  this  time  that  the  first  laboratory  of  experimental 
chemistry  was  established,  the  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Giessen,  under  the  supervision  of  Justus  von  Liebig.  Soon 
similar  laboratories  were  installed  at  other  universities,  and 
the  study  of  a  natural  science  gradually  came  to  occupy  the 
first  place.  With  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  an  insight  was  possible  into  a  new,  undreamed-of  world 
of  life,  into  the  world  of  the  most  simple  organisms,  those  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  one  cell.  From  all  these  observations  a  theory 
something  like  the  following  was  built  up :  the  whole  world 
can  be  resolved  into  atoms,  the  last  bearers  of  every  physical 
action.  This  action  is  mechanical,  and  consists  of  movements 
and  changes  of  the  atoms  and  atom  groups,  and  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  laws.  The  body  of  man,  of  animals,  and  of  plants, 
is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  large  mechanism,  in  which  the  same 
laws  and  forces  as  in  nature  are  present,  and  it  thus  can  be 
explained  and  understood.  All  of  these  observations  formed 
welcome  material  for  the  materialistic  philosophy.  In  the 
works  of  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  Jakob  Moleschott,  and  Ludwig 
Büchner,  we  find  these  ideas  incorporated  and  worked  over 
into  a  system  of  philosophy.  In  the  works  of  these  men,  and 
from  similar  sources,  Heinzen  finds  information  and  corrob¬ 
oration  of  his  beliefs.  All  of  his  arguments  in  favor  of  mate¬ 
rialism  are  based  on  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  Goddess 
of  Truth.  Thus  he  points  out  that  science  has  established  the 
fact  that  matter  is  eternal,  that  even  in  the  transformations 
caused  by  fire  or  by  decay,  not  an  atom  is  lost,  but  that  it  only 
enters  a  new  combination,  and  appears  in  a  different  form.”^^^ 
Science  has  indisputably  established  that  there  is  no  matter 
without  force,  and  no  force  without  matter.  There  is  no  dif- 
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ference  between  organic  and  inorganic  nature.^^  Heinzen  is 
also  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  apostles  of  materialistic 
philosophy,  of  Feuerbach,  Büchner,  Vogt  and  Moleschott, 
whose  books  he  read  and  studied  with  great  eagerness.  He 
quotes  these  men  as  authorities  for  his  contentions.  Thus 
Moleschott  is  quoted  to  prove  his  assertion  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  nature.®^.  In  another 
place  he  calls  Moleschott  “without  doubt  the  most  radical  and 
talented  of  all  modern  natural  scientists;  the  Feuerbach  among 
the  natural  scientists  or  the  physiological  complement  to 
Feuerbach.” 

These  views  Heinzen  not  only  held  for  himself,  but  he 
sought  to  make  converts  for  them  in  most  of  his  writings,  and 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  would  be  universally 
accepted.  And  what  are  the  advantageous  results  that  he 
hoped  to  realize  through  the  dissemination  of  these  principles  ? 
The  question  whether  or  not  the  acceptance  of  materialism 
would  be  a  gain,  Heinzen  says,  is  equal  to  the  question,  whether 
knowledge  or  ignorance,  truth  or  untruth,  is  a  gain.^^  In  the 
acceptance  of  materialism  lies  the  destruction  of  all  vagueness 
and  deception  regarding  our  most  important  affairs,  regarding 
the  world  and  our  station  in  it.®^ 

Since  matter  is  the  only  thing  that  exists,  and  spirit  only 
exists  as  a  product  of  matter,  Heinzen  accordingly  denies  the 
existence  of  any  kind  of  a  God,  and  openly  professes  himself 
an  atheist.  All  the  injustice  in  the  world  he  considers  to  be 
the  result  of  a  mistaken  notion  regarding  the  origin,  the  pres¬ 
ervation,  and  the  future  of  the  world.  By  creating  an  all- 
powerful  God  who  rules  the  world,  and  who  issues  com¬ 
mands  to  its  inhabitants,  the  priests  have  been  able  to 
secure  power  over  their  fellowmen.  By  playing  upon  their 
imagination  with  the  prospect  of  a  future  life,  where  the  obe¬ 
dient  shall  be  rewarded  and  the  disobedient  shall  be  punished, 
they  have  been  able  to  keep  their  fellowmen  in  subjection.  This 
pov/er  has  been  shared  by  the  rulers  and  despots,  who  base  their 
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claim  on  divine  commands.  The  people  in  subjection  do 
not  dare  to  rise  in  rebellion  and  shake  off  this  oppressing  yoke, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  an  avenging  deity.  They  have  for 
the  most  part  not  even  a  desire  to  free  themselves  from  this 
oppression,  because  they  are  more  concerned  with  their  fate 
in  the  future  world  than  in  the  present.  If,  however,  Heinzen 
argues,  these  mistaken  notions  can  be  destroyed,  if  man  can 
be  made  to  see  that  matter  is  the  only  thing  in  existence,  that 
the  world  has  never  been  created  by  an  outside  agency,  that 
it  is  in  a  constant  state  of  evolution  according  to  inherent  laws, 
then  also  the  prejudices  instilled  by  the  priests  will  fall  away, 
men  will  come  to  realize  that  they  themselves  are  the  masters 
of  their  fate,  and  the  golden  age  of  freedom  will  begin  to 
dawn.  Herein  we  also  find  an  explanation  for  Heinzen’s  burn¬ 
ing  hate  of  Christianity,  and,  in  fact,  all  religions.  “Down 
with  the  word  religion  as  well  as  with  the  content  of 
religion,”  he  exclaims  on  one  occasion.^^  In  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  more  crimes  and  injustice  have  been  committed  than 
for  any  other  cause,  or  through  any  other  agency,  but 
in  scientific  discoveries  and  the  materialistic  philosophy 
Christianity  has  found  its  doom.  “Christianity  has  come 
to  an  end,  and  now  begins  humanity:  humanity  without  relig¬ 
ious  phrases,  but  with  non-religious  rights.”^® 

Heinzen  very  often  uses  the  term  “radicalism”  almost  syn¬ 
onymously  with  “materialism.”  Radicalism  is  for  him  simply 
the  expresson  of  truth,  and  since  in  materialism  he  believes 
to  have  found  the  absolute  truth,  the  terms  cover  each  other. 
Radicalism  means  that  attitude  of  mind  which  will  subject  all 
phenomena  to  reason  and  investigation,  and  then  draw  its  con¬ 
clusions  without  regard  to  any  authority  or  tradition.  “Rad¬ 
icalism  will  replace  the  rule  of  force  by  the  free  agreement  of 
individuals  who  all  have  equal  rights,  it  will  replace  faith  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  reality  and  its  laws.  Destroying  all 
authority  in  heavenly  as  well  as  in  earthly  affairs,  it  reduces 
the  freed  man  to  the  purely  human  sphere,  and  inquires  of 
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him :  you,  as  a  free  man  among  free  men,  which  morality  will 
you  adopt  and  what  duties  will  you  recognize?  The  answer 
will  be  simple:  only  a  human  morality  and  human  duties,  a 
morality  which  is  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  and  du¬ 
ties  which  are  in  accordance  with  human  rights/’^“^ 

Although  Heinzen  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  ideal¬ 
istic  philosophy,  he  is  not  therefore  also  opposed  to  ideal  in¬ 
terests.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  struggle  is  directed  to¬ 
wards  furthering  these  ideal  interests,  and  only  as  a  barrier  to 
their  realization  does  he  denounce  the  idealistic  philosophy. 
Nothing  would  be  further  removed  from  truth  than  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  Heinzen  recognizes  only  material  interests,  or  that  he 
considers  the  object  of  life  to  be  merely  a  material,  sensual 
enjoyment.  Heinzen  denied  the  existence  and  the  validity  of 
“spirit”  only  as  independent  of  matter:  he  does  not,  however, 
maintain  that  the  spiritual  does  not  exist  at  all,  but  he  does 
consider  it  as  emanating  from  matter.  “There  is  no  more  rad¬ 
ical  error  than  the  assumption  that  the  ideal  or  spiritual  world 
will  be  destroyed  if  one  makes  it  dependent  upon  the  material 
world,  or  if  one  proves  the  identity  of  spirit  and  matter.  All 
spirit  is  matter,  and  all  matter  is  spirit,  insofar  as  we  under¬ 
stand  by  it  in  general  a  certain  force  inherent  in  matter,  which 
under  certain  conditions  will  produce  a  feeling  and  a  poem,  as 
well  as  lightning  or  an  electric  current ;  which  as  a  life  force 
will  produce  a  man,  and  as  a  physical  force  will  produce  a 
storm.”  Life  is  considered  to  be  an  interaction  of  physical 
and  chemical  processes  in  the  organism,  but  “shall  we  con¬ 
sider  feelings  and  thoughts  as  worthless,  when  produced  by 
this  interaction,  because  we  have  brought  them  back  from  a 
world  of  spirits  to  the  sound  basis  of  science?  Will  the  ideal 
world  be  destroyed,  if  we  prove  it  to  be  the  product  or  rather 
a  part  of  the  material  world,  while  hitherto  it  has  been  assumed 
that  it  produced,  permeated  and  ruled  the  material  world  from 
above  ?”^® 

Frequently  Heinzen  uses  the  following  comparison  to  il¬ 
lustrate  his  theory:  “Nobody  believes  that  the  scent  of  a 

^T.  R.  in  Amerika,  V.  I,  7  f. 

R.,  N  F.,  V.  I,  34. 
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flower  is  a  spirit,  which  has  passed  into  or  surrounds  the 
flower.  Everyone  knows  that  this  scent  is  merely  a  material 
action  of  particles  of  the  flower  upon  our  nerves  of  smell.  But 
has  the  flower  become  worthless  to  us,  because  we  know  this? 
Do  we  love  and  value  it  less,  because  we  do  not  commit  the 
foolishness  of  considering  its  odor,  which  we  can  no  more  see 
than  our  soul,  a  spirit?”^® 

Heinzen  is  thus  far  removed  from  belittling  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  ideal  products,  such  as  literature,  music,  and 
art,  exert  on  the  human  race,  only  he  considers  these  the  blos¬ 
som  of  materialism,  and  he  loves  the  blossom  more  than  the 
unclean  root  from  which  it  has  grown.  Just  as  the  gardener 
places  the  bulb  in  the  ground  in  order  to  produce  beautiful 
flowers,  so  Heinzen  plants  the  bulb  of  materialism  in  men’s 
hearts  and  minds  in  order  to  produce  the  ideal  fruits  of  jus¬ 
tice,  freedom,  and  happiness  for  all  men.  He  denounces  those 
materialistic  minded  people,  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  higher 
interests  and  ideals,  and  who  use  the  materialistic  philosophy 
as  an  excuse  for  their  vulgar  desires  and  pleasures,  just  as 
severely  as  he  condemns  the  idealistic  philosophers  and  the¬ 
ologians.  Thus  he  condemns  the  Communists.  ‘They  clothe 
this  philosophy  of  degrading  man  to  a  mere  animal,  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  trough  and  mud,  this  cult  of  bestiality,  with  all 
kinds  of  ‘economic’  phrases,  and  set  up  the  doctrine  that  only 
‘interests’,  not  ‘ideals’,  determine  and  should  determine  men’s 
actions.  As  if  ideas  did  not  represent  interests.  As  if  con¬ 
victions  did  not  demand  satisfaction  as  summarily  as  bodily 
needs.  Of  course  not  for  those  who  have  no  ideas  and  no  con¬ 
victions.  Consequently  these  professors  of  stupidity,  of  vul¬ 
garity,  of  bestiality,  must  sweep  out  all  humane  conceptions, 
all  science,  all  literature,  all  art,  from  the  realm  of  human 
needs,  and  they  let  nothing  remain  except  the  tiresome  indus¬ 
trial  science  of  ‘producing’  for  the  sake  of  consuming’ — the 
fist  in  the  service  of  the  stomach,  the  brainless  beast.”'^"^ 

Tbidem,  33. 
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Even  Heinzen’s  conception  of  revolution  was  not  merely 
forcible  tearing  down  of  existing  institutions,  a  battle 
with  cannons  and  g'uillotines,  but  a  higher  and  nobler  con¬ 
ception.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  advocate  a  revolution  with  fire 
and  sword,  but  only  when  he  considered  it  as  the  last  possible 
means  of  securing  the  rights  that  were  denied.  As  the  world, 
according  to  science,  was  in  a  constant  state  of  evolution,  revo¬ 
lution  was  one  of  the  instruments  to  accomplish  this,  but  a 
revolution  in  the  higher  sense  of  progress,  a  revolution  of  the 
human  spirit  against  everything  that  is  antiquated,  outworn, 
and  unreasonable.  “Revolution  is  life,  in  man  as  in  nature, 
it  is  the  future,  it  is  the  hope,  it  is  the  salvation,  it  is  the  poetry 
of  the  world,  it  is  the  striving  of  the  spirit  for  the  ideal  of 
evolution,  it  is  everything.”^® 

That  materialism  does  not  mean  the  renunciation  of  what 
we  usually  term  the  higher  interests  of  life,  is  sufficiently  borne 
out  by  Heinzen’s  life.  The  gratification  of  his  own  personal 
desires  was  never  considered  when  his  ideals  were  at  stake. 
His  life  was  devoted  to  producing  greater  freedom  for  his  fel- 
lowmen,  and  for  this  he  fought  no  matter  what  the  results 
would  be.  His  personal  welfare  was  always  placed  after  the 
ideals  for  which  he  was  struggling.  And  for  this  reason  he 
had  to  suffer  exile,  povert}^  hardships,  and  denunciations,  but 
he  never  wavered  in  the  pursuit  of  his  cherished  ideals.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  a  patron  of  good  art,  of  literature,  and 
of  music,  and  sought  to  create  a  greater  interest®®  in  them,  and 
better  understanding  of  them. 

If  we  now  pass  on  to  consider  Heinzen’s  critical  principles, 
we  v/ill  realize  that  his  philosophical  views  are  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  determining  his  judgment.  As  in  his  opinion 
the  materialistic  point  of  view  is  the  only  justifiable  one,  and 
as  the  salvation  of  the  world  can  only  be  accomplished  by  its 
agency,  all  the  poets  who  favor  the  idealistic  philosophy  will 
naturally  be  condemned  as  obstructing  the  way  to  truth  and 
to  freedom.  Similarly  the  Christian  poets,  the  “standpatters”, 

Hbid.,  II,  p.  81. 
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the  conservatives,  will  share  the  same  fate.  In  fact  only  the 
propagandist  has  a  right  to  literary  activity,  he  whose  ideals 
and  convictions  are  opposed  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  ;  only 
the  champions  of  radicalism,  of  truth,  of  revolution,  should  be 
permitted  to  write.  The  mere  production  of  literature  for  the 
sake  of  financial  returns  should  cease  entirely.  “Nobody  has 
a  greater  calling  to  write  than  he  whose  convictions  reject  that 
which  is  at  present  established,  and  who  therefore  feels  the 
need  to  help  in  putting  something  better  in  its  place.  Only  he 
should  write,  who  must  write.  Those  who  make  writing 
merely  a  business,  have  neither  to  give  vent  to  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  good,  nor  to  the  dissatisfaction  against  the  evil ;  it 
does  not  require  any  self-sacrifice  on  their  part  to  remain 
silent.  We  would  soon  be  freed  from  all  our  useless  writers 
if  we  could  assure  everyone  of  them  a  few  hundred  dollars 
more  per  year  than  he  receives  at  present.  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty,  you  who  care  for  these  scoundrels  so  paternally,  let 
money  rain  into  the  pockets  of  all  these  good-for-nothings,  so 
that  no  other  voice  will  be  heard  than  that  of  radicalism,  of 
conviction,  of  truth.”^^ 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  when  Heinzen  speaks  of  truth 
and  conviction,  he  means  that  attitude  of  mind  which  he  him¬ 
self  represents.  He  believes  to  have  found  the  absolute  truth, 
consequently  there  can  be  no  other  truth  opposed  to  his  ideas. 
Even  sincere  convictions  in  other  directions  are  not  recognized 
by  Heinzen.  Those  people  he  either  considers  as  cowards, 
hypocrites,  or  otherwise  stupid.  “All  of  these  great  statesmen, 
ministers,  diplomats,  professors,  campaign-orators,  and  liter¬ 
ary  men,  who  have  not  comprehended  and  represented  the 
rights  of  all  men,  are  in  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  their  distinctions 
and  their  triumphs,  stupid,  absolutely  stupid,  more  stupid  than 
the  most  stupid  schoolboy.”^® 

Into  this  class  Heinzen  puts  all  those  who  were  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  revolutionary  ideals  of  1848.  Those  who  were 
still  in  favor  of  monarchy,  even  a  constitutional  monarchy,  have 
thereby  shown  their  true  colors  and  deserve  no  further  notice. 

^Hertscher  Rad.,  N.  F.,  I,  p.  200. 
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The  revolution  was  a  kind  of  touch-stone  with  which  the  worth 
of  the  poets  was  tested.  ‘‘All  those  who  did  possess  a  noble 
nature  and  were  motivated  by  higher  ideals,  had  to  step  forth 
during  the  revolution  and  show  their  colors.  Whoever  did  not 
do  this  was  either  servile  (reactionary),  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  stupid.  Of  this  caliber  are  all  those  who,  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  revolution,  could  be  reinstated  in  their  former 
positions. 

This  naturally  includes  all  those  who  were  not  forced  to 
flee  the  country  like  Heinzen  and  Freiligrath,  those  who 
adapted  themselves  to  conditions  and  sought  to  secure  freedom 
and  emancipation  through  a  gradual  transformation  instead  of 
a  violent  and  bloody  revolution.  Heinzen  is  a  bitter  enemy  of 
all  compromises,  and  draws  the  ultimate  conclusions  in  every 
case.  Naturally  he  expects  others  to  do  the  same,  and  de¬ 
nounces  those  that  do  not  go  to  such  extremes. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  Heinzen’s  emigration  to 
America  was  not  an  important  factor  in  influencing  and  deter¬ 
mining  his  judgment  of  the  contemporary  German  literature. 
I  have  indicated  in  the  first  chapter  that  a  remarkable  change 
came  over  the  literature  after  the  revolution.  The  very  men 
who  had  summarily  demanded  freedom,  and  had  advocated 
violent  methods  as  a  means  of  securing  it,  had  gradually  come 
to  change  their  tone.  The  revolutionary  poetry  ceased  almost 
entirely.  Some  of  these  poets  became  disheartened,  others 
realized  the  impossibility  of  securing  freedom  and  emancipa¬ 
tion  by  a  revolution,  and  now  devoted  their  efforts  to  bringing 
this  change  about  by  lawful  methods  and  by  gradual  changes. 
It  is  very  likely  that  had  Heinzen  remained  in  Germany  in¬ 
stead  of  coming  to  America  he  would  also  have  been  influenced 
by  the  general  change  of  feeling,  and  would  have  modified  his 
extreme  position.  But  as  it  was,  Heinzen  did  not  depart  one 
jot  or  tittle  from  his  pre-revolutionary  attitude.  He  continued 
to  make  the  same  demands  which  he  made  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Living  here  in  America,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of 
conflict,  he  could  not  understand  the  reasons  for  the  change  of 

Hbid.,  pp.  69  ff. 
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attitude  in  Germany.  He  regarded  all  of  those  who  did  modify 
their  position,  either  as  hypocrites  or  as  cowards.  This  lack 
of  consistency,  this  apparent  lack  of  manliness,  aroused  his 
ire,  and  caused  his  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  post-revo¬ 
lutionary  poets. 

A  fundamental  question  in  Heinzen’s  criticisms,  therefore, 
is  the  question  of  the  author’s  character  and  his  principles,  as 
a  criterion  of  judgment.  This  question  has  found  different 
answers  by  various  men.  Heine,  for  instance,  maintains  that 
genius  and  character  are  to  be  entirely  separated,  and  that  the 
antithesis  between  talent  and  character  has  been  invented  by 
the  envy  and  impotence  of  inferior  men  as  a  weapon  against 
the  powerful  genius.  Friedrich  Kummer,  in  his  History  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  takes  an  intermediate  position, 
and  wants  both  sides  of  the  question  to  be  considered.  Hein- 
zen,  however,  lays  the  emphasis  in  the  first  place  upon  charac¬ 
ter,  and  upon  the  principles  of  right,  justice,  and  truth.  And 
he  feels  justified  in  his  position  not  only  from  a  moral,  but  also 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  That  which  is  bad,  i.  e.,  that 
which  is  bad  in  his  opinion,  cannot  be  considered  beautiful, 
and  the  vulgar  cannot  be  poetic.  Even  if  the  most  gifted  poet 
would  treat  of  a  subject  which  must  be  condemned  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  for  example,  he  would  make  a  prince  or  a  despot  the 
hero  of  his  work,  then  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  poetry. 
Similarly,  a  poet  must  be  a  man  above  all  things,  i.  e.,  he  must 
be  radical,  consistent,  democratic.  If  he  does  not  fulfill 
this  requirement,  he  has  thereby  lost  all  claim  to  consideration 
as  a  poet.”'^^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KARL  HEINZEN  AS  LITERARY  CRITIC. 

Heinzen  manifested  an  interest  in  literature  very  early  in 
his  life,  and  during  his  attendance  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  he  neglected  the  study  of  medicine,  for 
which  he  was  registered,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  liter¬ 
ary  studies.  By  reading  the  works  of  the  great  classical  writers, 

^Teutscher  Radikalismus,  N.  F.,  I,  p.  59.  ' 
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Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Lessing,  he  acquired  good  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment.  That  he  had  grasped  the  essential  distinction  between 
genuine  and  counterfeit  poetry,  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
by  quotations  from  his  early  poetry.  He  improved  his  taste 
and  widened  his  acquaintance  with  German  literature  in  the 
subsequent  years  of  his  life  by  private  reading.  Even  after 
his  emigration  to  America  he  endeavored  to  remain  in  close 
touch  with  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany,  and  he  succeeded 
in  procuring  all  the  latest  publications,  which  he  read  and 
studied. 

Heinzen  considers  literature  one  of  the  ideal  treasures  of 
the  human  race,  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  mere  material 
possessions.  He  places  it  above  all  the  other  arts,  above  music, 
sculpture,  and  painting.  He  regards  good  literature  as  the 
most  influential  factor  in  shaping  a  man’s  character,  in  formu¬ 
lating  his  ideals,  and  in  urging  him  to  realize  these  ideals  in 
practice.  And  what  is  true  of  literature  in  general  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  especially  true  of  German  literature.  The  great¬ 
est  treasure  Avhich  the  Germans  possess  is  their  literature, 
the  only  thing  of  which  a  member  of  the  German  nation  at 
that  time  could  be  proud.^^ 

He  wishes  to  have  the  American  children  instructed  in  the 
German  language  and  literature.  “A  new  world  would  thereby 
be  opened  to  them,  and  the  coming  generation  would  be  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  the  present  one.  What  men  like  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Lessing,  Jean  Paul,  and  so  many  German  poets  have 
to  offer,  you  will  find  in  no  other  literature,  least  of  all  in 
American  literature.  And  as  far  as  religious  enlightenment 
is  concerned,  the  mother  of  all  other  enlightenment,  no  litera¬ 
ture  has  done  so  much  and  so  thorough  work  for  it  as  the  Ger¬ 
man. 

Here  we  see  the  reason  for  Heinzen’s  enthusiasm  for 
German  literature.  It  is  not  so  much  the  perfect  form  of 
poetry,  not  so  much  the  mere  aesthetic  qualities,  which  he  ad¬ 
mires,  but  rather  the  high  ideals  which  are  set  forth  in  it.  As 
champions  of  truth  and  freedom,  of  right  and  justice,  as  the 
R.,  N.  F.,  I,  76  ff. 
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apostles  of  a  new  and  freer  humanity,  he  values  and  admires 
these  poets.  He  is  less  concerned  with  the  artistic  theories 
than  with  the  contents.  Classicism  and  romanticism,  realism 
and  naturalism,  do  not  matter  as  much  as  the  moral  principles 
that  permeate  the  artistic  production. 

However,  in  applying  this  criterion  to  German  literature 
Heinzen  finds  himself  obliged  to  limit  his  approval  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  circle  of  writers.  Not  in  the  poetry  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  in  that  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Jean 
Paul,  and  similar  writers,  he  sees  the  salvation  of  his  people. 
Goethe  especially  is  the  object  of  Heinzen’s  veneration,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Goethe  was  not  a  political  revo¬ 
lutionist.  Goethe  remained  passive  towards  all  movements 
for  national  unity,  and  for  political  freedom.  Even  the  Wars 
of  Liberation,  which  had  incited  the  whole  nation  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch,  left  him  entirely  cold.  This  was  primarily  the  rea¬ 
son  why  Wolfgang  Menzel  had  been  such  a  decided  opponent 
of  Goethe.  And  inasmuch  as  the  July  Revolution  of  1830  had 
not  moved  Goethe  in  the  least,  we  should  expect  that  Heinzen 
would  have  some  severe  words  of  censure  for  him.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  Heinzen  realizes  that  Goethe  stood  for 
more  than  revolution  by  mere  force  of  arms.  When  the  news 
of  the  July  Revolution  arrived  in  Germany,  Goethe  said  to  a 
friend:  “The  true  revolution  is  that  of  the  human  spirit.” 
Heinzen  considers  these  words  the  greatest  revolutionary 
truth,'^'^  and  in  them  finds  the  best  proof  of  his  ideal  concep¬ 
tion  of  revolution. 

Goethe,  however,  is  not  entirely  above  reproach,  according 
to  Heinzen’s  opinion.  The  poet’s  residence  at  the  Court  of 
Weimar,  and  his  position  as  “Geheimrat”,  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  And  when  in  1863  Heinzen  had  read  the  newly  pub¬ 
lished  correspondence  between  Goethe  and  the  Duke  Karl 
August,  he  was  disappointed,  because  “it  makes  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  impression  by  the  servile  phrases  with  which  Goethe 
seeks  to  depict  the  exceedingly  good  fortune  which  consists 
of  being  humbled  by  the  patronage  of  princely  idols. 

R.,  N.  F.,  I,  p.  153. 

"'’Ibid.,  II,  pp.  177  ff. 
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One  of  the  few  men  of  the  later  period  for  whom  Heinzen 
expresses  great  admiration  is  Ludwig  Börne.  He  considers  a 
monument  erected  in  honor  of  Börne  as  one  of  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  of  all  the  monuments,  a  just  recognition  of  a 
great  mind  and  character  which  should  have  many  followers.^^ 
Here  again  the  reasons  for  Heinzen’s  admiration  are  apparent. 
Börne’s  ideals  and  aspirations  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
Heinzen,  and  he  fought  for  them  as  courageously  and  persist¬ 
ently  as  did  the  latter.  In  a  masterly  style  he  carried  on  a 
campaign  for  freedom  as  journalist,  critic,  political  propa¬ 
gandist,  and  satirist.  At  a  time  when  interest  was  centered 
mainly  on  purely  aesthetic  questions,  Börne  regarded  every¬ 
thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  character  and  political  attitude. 
This  was  exactly  Heinzen’s  standpoint  a  few  decades  later. 
In  addition  to  this,  Börne’s  consistency,  his  absolute  sense  of 
justice,  his  striving  for  truth,  his  relentlessness,  were  factors 
calculated  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  Heinzen. 

To  what  an  extent  Heinzen’s  philosophical  and  political 
views  influenced  his  criticisms,  becomes  evident  from  his  one¬ 
sided  judgment  of  Ludwig  Uhland.  Uhland  certainly  was 
striving  to  procure  freedom  and  representative  government 
for  his  people.  As  a  member  of  The  Frankfort  Parliament 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  left  centre. 
Here  he  opposed  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  Prussian  em¬ 
peror  and  voted  for  an  elective  head  of  the  empire  to 
be  chosen  every  six  years.  On  this  occasion  he  uttered 
the  memorable  words :  “Believe  me,  gentlemen,  no  head 
will  shine  over  Germany  which  has  not  been  anointed 
with  a  full  drop  of  democratic  oil.”  But  when  at  his  death, 
in  1862,  he  was  celebrated  as  the  greatest  German  poet,  Hein¬ 
zen  protested.  He  gives  him  credit  for  his  high  talents,  and  re¬ 
gards  him  as  an  honorable  man,  “but  as  poet  and  politician  he 
belongs  more  to  the  past  than  to  the  present,  because  he  was 
a  narrow  romanticist  in  both  directions.  Even  up  to  his  last 
moments  the  main  subject  of  his  erring  thoughts  was  the 
poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  if  Goethe  died  with  the  words, 
‘‘Tbid.,  p.  381. 
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‘more  light’,  then  Uhland  might  have  taken  leave  with  the 
words,  ‘more  darkness,.’.”^®  Heinzen,  with  his  materialistic 
point  of  view  regards  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Dark  Ages,  a 
period  of  superstition  and  of  feudal  regime.  What  he  desires 
is  radicalism,  not  only  in  politics,  in  science,  and  in  philosophy, 
but  also  in  poetry,  and  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Heinzen’s  antipathy  to  Heinrich  Heine  at  first  seems  some¬ 
what  contradictory.  We  would  suppose  that  because  of  his 
cosmopolitan  ideals,  and  because  of  his  derision  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  Heinzen  would  be  in  sympathy  with  him.  But 
Heinzen  looks  below  the  surface.  He  does  not  maintain  that 
Heine  is  ungifted,  but  he  feels  the  lack  of  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  his  personality,  that  of  character.  “Nobody  would 
think  of  denying  that  Heine  has  a  good  mind,  wit,  and  a  poetic 
vein,  but  he  is  a  diamond  mounted  in  mud,  and  as  a  character 
wholly  despicable.”*^®  Piere  we  see  clearly  what  an  important 
factor  the  author’s  character  is  in  Heinzen’s  criticisms. 
Heine’s  inconsistency,  his  frequent  change  of  principles,  calls 
forth  bitter  denunciation,  especially  when  Heinzen  hears  that 
kleine  has  renounced  his  unbelief  and  glorifies  the  Catholic 
church.  He  believes  that  this  is  merely  a  clever  ruse  in  order 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  then  in  power. 
“It  is  to  be  expected  from  this  character  that  he  would  seek 
to  procure  safety  by  renouncing  principles  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  confessed  as  his.  Principles  are  for  him  as  cheap  as 
blackberries,  and  frivolity  he  would  like  to  give  out  as  superi¬ 
ority.  In  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who  has  slandered  all  men  of 
character  who  were  devoted  to  freedom,  and  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact,  who  has  persecuted  Platen  during  his 
lifetime,  Börne  in  the  grave,  and  Victor  Hugo  in  exile,  in  the 
meanest  fashion,  who  recognizes  a  “God”  in  the  old  despot 
Napoleon,  and  his  “legitimate  lord”  in  the  new  one,  who  was 
formerly  an  enthusiast  for  the  Prussian  Dynasty,  and  now 
dedicates  his  work  to  the  degenerated  Prince  Püchler,  at  one 

Pv.,  N.  F.,  II,  p.  127. 
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time  the  paid  agent  of  Guizot  and  correspondent  of  the  ‘x\ugs- 
burger  Allgemeine  Zeitung’  when  it  was  in  its  lowest  stages,  in 
the  mouth  of  such  a  frivolous  and  suspicious  character  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  his  confession  of  faith  has  as  much  value  as  the 
confession  itself.”^® 

Heine’s  glorification  of  Catholicism  is  to  be  condemned 
not  only  from  a  moral  and  philosophical,  but  also  from  an 
aesthetic  and  poetic  point  of  view.  A  man  who  writes  poetry 
about  the  Afadonna  and  sings  of  the  “joy  of  resurrection”  can¬ 
not  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  poet.^^ 

As  a  critic,  however,  Heinzen  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
literary  productions  after  1850.  I  have  indicated  in  the  first 
chapter  that  a  complete  change  came  over  the  literature  of 
Germany  after  the  revolution.  The  political  lyric,  which  had 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  people  in  the  previous  decades, 
now  ceased  to  interest  them,  and  gradually  disappeared  entire¬ 
ly.  Instead  they  sought  consolation  for  their  down-trodden 
hopes  in  a  very  superficial,  sentimental,  and  semi-romantic 
world  of  fiction.  Richard  M.  Aleyer,  in  his  History  of  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Literature,  refers  to  the  “great  flood  of  poetry 
of  exhaustion  and  relaxation”  which  came  over  Germany  after 
the  revolution.®^  Everything  that  bore  evidence  of  the  great 
crisis  through  which  Germany  had  just  passed,  all  elements 
that  would  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large,  were  to  be  strictly 
excluded  from  poetry,  all  exertion  and  excitement  was 
purposely  avoided.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  younger 
generation,  which  usually  puts  forth  a  titanic  efitort  to  produce 
new  and  mighty  works  of  art.  Therefore  many  of  these 
poets  were  not  unjustly  referred  to  as  “fanatics  of  tranquil¬ 
lity.”®“ 

However,  the  center  of  this  new  and  artificial  poetry  was 
the  courts  of  princes  and  kings,  who  had  bent  all  their  efforts 
towards  the  suppression  of  liberal  and  radical  literary  pro¬ 
ductions.  They  now  surrounded  themselves  with  a  circle  of 

R,  N.  F.,  I,  p.  98. 

“Ibid.,  p.  100. 

°"R,  M.  Meyer,  History  of  XIX  Centiirj^  Literature,  p.  319. 
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these  harmless  writers,  who  were  paid  merely  to  amuse  and 
entertain  them.  The  most  popular  subjects  were  of  an  exotic 
kind,  affected  love-stories,  world-removed,  or  sentimental,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  “Weltschmerz”  and  resignation. 

We  can  readily  see  that  this  state  of  affairs  in  German 
literature  must  have  irritated  and  enraged  Heinzen  very  much. 
Even  after  his  emigration  to  America  he  remained  true  to  his 
pre-revolutionary  ideals.  He  had  not  departed  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  from  his  previous  demands,  and  was  as  enthusiastic 
in  his  support  of  a  revolution  in  Germany  as  before  his  exile. 
The  change  of  feeling  in  Germany  he  regarded  as  lack  of 
manliness,  as  a  sign  of  degeneration,  as  utterly  contemptible. 
This  becomes  even  more  evident  if  we  remember  the  great 
emphasis  which  Heinzen  lays  on  literature  as  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  national  life.  If  his  ideals  for  Germany  are  to  be 
realized,  then  the  path  must  first  be  cleared  by  a  radical  litera¬ 
ture.  The  absence  of  this  makes  his  endeavors  almost  hope¬ 
less,  and  therefore  he  maintains  that  a  radical  literary  criticism 
is  just  as  necessary  in  Germany  as  political-revolutionary  agi¬ 
tation. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  seek  to  under¬ 
stand  Heinzen’s  criticisms.  If  we  remember  how  much  Hein¬ 
zen  considered  there  was  at  stake,  and,  furthermore,  that  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  his  fight  against  this  artificial  effeminate, 
and  degenerate  poetry,  we  will  perhaps  pardon  him  the  severe 
language  which  he  uses  against  these  writers.  A  few  selec¬ 
tions  will  suffice  to  illustrate  Heinzen’s  disgust  for  the  kind  of 
poetry  that  was  then  most  popular.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  in¬ 
significance  of  the  courtly  poets : 

“Es  gibt  nichts  Widerlicheres,  als  die  eitlen  und  hohlen 
Groszmännereien,  Beräucherungen,  Kameradereien,  Hof- 
machereien,  Bulletins,  Komödien,  etc.,  womit  die  hof- 
rätlichen  Literaten,  welche  jetzt  das  Gebiet  der  teut- 
schen  Literatur  beherrschen,  ihr  Genügen  an  der  Eu¬ 
nuchenzeit  bekunden,  deren  Lieblinge  sie  sind,  und  die 
nichts  so  bedarf  wie  kräftiger  Aufruhrgeister,  welche  dies 

P.,  N.  F.,  II,  p.  302. 
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ganze  Geschmeisz  in  die  Ecke  fegen  könnten.  In  den  teutschen 
Blättern,  namentlich  den  literarischen,  werden  jeden  Tag  die 
elendesten  Kleinigkeiten  unserer  literarischen  Hofräte  mit  einer 
Wichtigkeit,  einer  Geheimtuerei,  und  einem  Ton  besprochen, 
welche  genau  an  die  Gerüchte  über  die  wichtigen  Ereignisse  an 
den  Höfen  erinnern  .  .  .  Man  möchte  dies  ganze  blasierte, 

servile  und  nichtige  Literatengesindel  Teutschlands,  in  dem 
nicht  ein  Fünkchen  männlicher  Kraft  und  Würde  mehr  auho- 
dert,  unter  dem  Fusz  verwischen  wie  einen  Insektenhaufen.”®* 

And  again  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  mediocre,  harm¬ 
less,  sentimental  poetry  under  the  gracious  protection  of  the 
powers  that  be,  calls  forth  his  anger : 

'‘Es  gibt  nichts  Widerlicheres,  als  die  Art,  wie  jetzt  sich 
wieder  die  servilen  Amphibien  in  dem  Sumpf  der  teutschen 
Literatur  breit  machen;  das  ist  eine  Behäbigkeit  des  Jam¬ 
mers,  eine  Süffisance  der  Mittelmässigkeit,  eine  Superfötation 
der  Impotenz,  kurz,  ein  unnatürliches  Gewimmel  und  Wichtig¬ 
tun  und  Produzierien  eines  Geschlechts,  welches  sich  durch 
seine  Unschuld  vor  der  Gewalt  und  durch  die  Gewalt  vor  dem 
Besen  der  Revolution  gesichert  glaubt — dasz  man  nur  mit  dem 
Risiko  des  Übelwerdens  einen  Blick  in  diese  iMisere  hineinwer¬ 
fen  kann.”®®  The  poets  who  enjoy  the  greatest  favors  are 
the  same  who  had  already  poisoned  the  public  mind  before 
1848,  Gutzkow,  Hebbel,  Laube,  Dingelstedt,  Mügge,  König, 
Beck,  Schücking,  Prutz,  Geibel,  etc.  These  "veterans  of  abomi¬ 
nation”  have  only  received  reinforcement  in  courtly  critics, 
such  as  Julian  Schmidt,  and  in  courtly  poets,  such  as  Paul 
Heyse,  who  do  not,  however,  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
others.  Heinzen  believes  that  the  political  condition  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  rule  of  the  despots,  is  responsible  for  this  sad  state 
of  the  literature,  because  the  literature  of  the  free  spirit,  the 
radical  poetry,  is  suppressed  by  the  police.  A  complete  change 
would  be  brought  about  by  a  revolution,  for  in  1848  these 
"court  and  tea-table  poets”  had  lost  all  prestige.  Only  when 

^T.  R.,  N.  F.,  II,  pp.  243  ft. 

^Ibid.,  I,  p.  61. 
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the  reaction  set  in  again,  did  they  dare  to  venture  forth  from 
their  obscurity.^’^ 

As  model  poets  Heinzen  considers  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  and 
Richard  Wagner.  Freiligrath  was  a  personal  friend  of  Hein¬ 
zen,  who  had  gone  to  the  same  extremes  in  his  political  agita¬ 
tion.  Personal  considerations  could  not  influence  him, 
and  therefore  he  had  refused  to  accept  a  pension  from 
the  Prussian  Government.  Since  then  he  had  spent  his  life 
in  exile  and  had  not  wavered  in  his  politics,  even  after  the 
revolution.  Richard  Wagner  was  another  man  to  fulfill  Hein- 
zen’s  ideal  as  a  poet.  He  was  radical  both  in  his  philosophical 
and  political  views.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  materialism.  He  had  also  actively  participated  in 
the  revolt  and  was  forced  to  flee  after  its  suppression.®^ 

Regarding  the  general  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  the 
time,  Heinzen’s  criticisms  have  not  missed  the  mark  very  much. 
The  poetry  of  men  like  Friedrich  Gerstacker,  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm  Hackländer,  Theodor  Mügge,  Otto  Müller,  Otto  Ro- 
quette,  M.  G.  Saphir,  has  since  passed  into  oblivion.  But  along 
with  these  men  Heinzen  has  also  condemned  a  number  of  writ¬ 
ers  whose  names  have  remained  more  or  less  illustrious,  and 
these  we  will  have  to  consider  separately  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  Heinzen’s  attitude  toward  them. 

Thus  Hebbel  is  condemned  because  he  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  revolution,  and  because  he  writes  poetry  supporting 
the  Austrian  Emperor.  Heinzen  does  not  recognize  Adolph 
Strodtmann’s  protest,  who  maintains  that  Hebbel  deserves  a 
laurel  wreath  and  a  citizen’s  crown,  rather  than  the  stigma  of 
“abominable”.  Heinzen  again  does  not  deny  that  Hebbel  has 
great  gifts  and  talents,  but  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  his  good 
sense  and  judgment.  To  support  his  contention  he  quotes  the 
following  poem  to  the  Austrian  Emperor: 

“War  auch  der  Mörder,  welcher  tief  verblendet, 

Den  meuchlerischen  Stahl  auf  dich  gezückt. 

Ein  Bote,  den  die  Hölle  selbst  gesendet, 

^Ibid.,  I,  p.  61. 
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Nachdem  sie  ihn  im  Innersten  berückt, 

So  hat  es  doch  der  Himmel  so  gewendet, 

Dasz  jetzt  ihn  die  Apostelkrone  schmückt; 

Denn  Kunde  hat  der  Herr  durch  ihn  gegeben; 

Gefeit  ist,  weil  geweiht,  des  Kaisers  Leben.” 

Heinzen’s  point  of  view  may  be  narrow  and  one-sided,  but 
it  is  at  least  consistent  with  his  political  views.  The  autocratic 
rulers  and  despots  he  considers  to  be  enemies  of  mankind,  who 
are  to  be  annihilated  with  fire  and  sword  if  necessary.  There¬ 
fore  who  can  still  sing  their  praises  has  lost  all  claim  to  con¬ 
sideration,  no  matter  how  highly  he  is  gifted.  “A  poet  who 
could  write  poetry  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1853, 
has  according  to  my  opinion  renounced  the  title  of  poet,  and 
become  a  despicable  lackey.  A  poet  must  above  all  things  be 
a  man,  and  lackeys  cannot  be  counted  among  them.  Hebbel 
has  not  only  become  a  lackey,  but  a  traitor. 

Similarly  Emanuel  Geibel  is  severely  censured  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  poem : 

‘‘O  wann  kommst  du.  Tag  der  Freude, 

Den  mein  ahnend  Herz  mir  zeigt. 

Da  des  jungen  Reichs  Gebäude 
Himmelan  vollendet  steigt. 

Da  ein  Geist  der  Eintracht  drinnen 
Wie  am  Pfingstfest  niederzückt. 

Und  des  Kaisers  Hand  die  Zinnen 

Mit  dem  Kranz  der  Freiheit  schmückt.” 

Heinzen  considers  this  to  be  absolutely  stupid,  for  “an  em¬ 
peror  adorning  the  pinnacles  with  the  wreath  of  freedom”  is  an 
impossibility.  Therefore  it  is  an  empty  phrase,  mere  flattery, 
and  for  this  nonsense  Geibel  is  also  termed  a  “brainless 
lackey.”^" 

Fanny  Lewald,  among  others,  is  criticized  because  the  hero 
of  one  of  her  novels  is  a  “stupid  and  degenerate  Prussian 
prince,”  and  because  the  glorification  of  such  a  character  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  poetic.'®® 

Because  of  their  “apostasy”  and  their  servility  towards  the 
rulers,  Karl  Gutzkow,  Heinrich  Laube,  Franz  Dingelstedt,  Rob- 

®Tbid.,  I,  pp.  68  ff. 
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eft  Prutz  and  others  are  also  denounced.  Needless  to  say, 
these  characters  were  not  as  black  as  Heinzen  painted  them. 
They  continued  their  demands  for  liberal  reforms  and  for  na¬ 
tional  unity  after  1848,  but  wanted  to  secure  freedom  in  a  law¬ 
ful  way.  Heinzen,  however,  considered  them  cowards  and 
apostates,  inconsistent  and  despicable  creatures.  This  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  favorites  at  the  courts  and  re¬ 
ceived  pensions  and  other  distinctions  from  the  rulers. 

The  lack  of  manliness,  the  sentimental  resignation  which 
Heizen  tried  to  combat  in  the  political  life  of  Germany,  is  also 
denounced  when  it  appears  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  Paul  Heyse’s  novel,  “Das  Bild  der  Mutter”, 
in  which  the  hero  is  not  the  lover,  but  his  friend,  who  volun¬ 
tarily  gives  up  his  sweetheart  to  the  former.  The  girl,  by  order 
of  her  parents,  also  resigns  herself  to  her  fate  and  marries  the 
other  one.  Heinzen  maintains  that  common  sense  as  well  as 
“poetic  justice”  demand  that  when  two  persons  love  each 
other  they  shall  also  possess  one  another.  Heinzen  draws  his 
conclusions  by  analogy  with  the  political  conditions :  a  person 
who  can  give  up  a  loved  one  voluntarily,  will  certainly  have 
patience  and  resignation  enough  to  give  up  all  other  human 
rights,  and  political  freedom.®^ 

It  is  evident  that  Heinzen  lays  the  greatest  emphasis  upon 
the  author’s  character,  his  principles,  and  his  political  views 
as  a  criterion  of  judgment.  He  does  not  maintain  that 
the  aesthetic  qualities  of  literature  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  he  believes,  and  rightly  so,  that  mere  artistic 
form  without  a  content  of  high  principles  and  noble  ideals  is 
worthless.  Heinzen’s  standpoint  may  be  called  one-sided,  but 
his  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when  the  purely 
aesthetic  considerations  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  poets, 
he  called  attention  to  the  great  mission  which  literature  is  to 
perform,  by  being  a  leader  in  the  thought  and  in  the  life  of 
the  people. 

Ibid.,  I,  p.  24. 
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HEINZEN’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  Published  in  Europe. 

1.  Gedichte,  8vo.,  248  pages,  Köln,  1841. 

2.  Dr.  Nebel,  oder  Gelehrsamkeit  und  Leben,  Comedy  in  Five 
Acts,  8vo.,  Köln,  1841. 

3.  Die  Ehre,  8vo.,  24  pages,  Köln,  1842. 

4.  Reise  eines  teutschen  Romantikers  nach  Batavia,  12mo.,  216 
pages,  Köln,  1843. 

Second  edition,  7vo.,  Mannheim,  1845. 

Third  edition  in  “Erlebtes,”  Vol.  I. 

5.  Die  Kölnische  Komödie,  von  Tante  Allbieri  zum  kölnischen 
Karnival,  Köln,  1842. 

6.  Die  geheime  Konduitenliste,  8vo.,  Köln,  1842. 

7.  Die  preuszische  Bureaukratie,  8vo.,  Darmstadt,  1844. 

8.  Ein  Steckbrief,  8vo.,  Brussels,  1845. 

9.  Preuszisches  und  Teutsches,  8vo.,  Konstanz,  1845. 

10.  Mehr  als  zwanzig  Bogen,  8vo,  Darmstadt,  1845. 

11.  Blätter  zum  Lorbeerkranz  eines  Verschollenen,  Zürich,  1846. 

12.  Weniger  als  zwanzig  Bogen,  8vo.,  Münster,  (fictitious),  1846. 

13.  Politische  und  unpolitische  Fahrten  und  Abenteuer,  2  vol., 
12mo.,  Mannheim,  1846. 

Vol.  1.  Ältere  Fahrten. 

Vol.  11.  Neuere  Fahrten  und  politische  Romantik. 

14.  Dreiszig  Kriegsartikel  der  neuen  Zeit  für  Offiziere  und 
Gemeine,  8vo.,  36  pages,  Neustadt,  1846. 

15.  Eine  Mahnung  an  die  teutschen  Liberalen,  Herisau,  1846. 

16.  Macht  Euch  bereit.  Ein  Wort  an  das  teutsche  Volk.  Her¬ 
isau,  1846. 

17.  Der  Schleswig-Holstein’sche  Nationallärm,  8vo.,  28  pages, 
Bern,  1846. 

18.  Krakau.  Den  Schweizern  gewidmet.  Zürich,  1847. 

19.  Das  Patent.  Berlin,  1847. 

20.  Meine  Ausweisung  aus  Zürich,  8vo.,  44  pages.  Bern,  1847. 

21.  Teutsche  Revolution.  Gesammelte  Flugschriften,  8vo.,  552 
pages.  Bern,  1847. 

Contains  besides  the  articles  mentioned  under  numbers  8,  9, 
and  14-20,  the  following  articles,  which  appeared  in  the  pe¬ 
riodicals  edited  by  him : 

1.  Öffentliche  Dankaddresse  teutscher  Preuszen  an  die  Her¬ 
ren  von  Itzstein  und  Hecker. 

2.  Künftige  Kabinetsorders  Olini’s  des  Groszen. 

3.  Die  Schleuszen  auf  ! 

4.  Die  Kölner  Hetzjagd. 

5.  Ein  teutsches  Rechenexempel. 

6.  Kommunistisches. 

7.  Was  und  wer  ist  liberal. 

8.  Der  gesetzliche  Weg  in  ungesetzlichen  Staaten. 

9.  Politische  Walfischtonnen. 

10.  Teutsche  Dummheiten. 
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22.  Erst  reine  Luft,  dann  reinen  Boden.  12mo.,  46  pasfes. 
Bern,  1848. 

23.  Über  Musik  und  Kunst.  8vo.,  16  pages.  Leipzig,  1848. 

24.  Frankreichs  brüderlicher  Bund  mit  Teutschland.  16mo. 
Basel,  1848. 

25.  Die  Helden  des  teutschen  Kommunismus.  Dem  Herrn  Karl 
Marx  gewidmet.  12mo.,  104  pages.  Bern,  1848. 

26.  An  die  Männer  des  gesunden  Menschenvertstandes  in  Teutsch¬ 
land.  Basel,  1848. 

27.  Ein  teutsches  Rechenexempel.  (2nd  ed.)  Bern,  1849. 

28.  Was  ist  zu  tun?  Karlsruhe,  1849. 

29.  Einige  Blicke  in  die  badisch-pfälzische  Revolution.  12mo., 
52  pages.  Bern,  1849. 

30.  Mord  und  Freiheit.  London,  1850. 

31.  Die  groszen  Männer  der  Paulskirche.  London,  1850. 

32.  Die  Lehren  der  Revolution.  London,  1850. 

33.  Strufläana.  London,  1850. 

B.  Periodicals  published  in  Europe. 

34.  Die  Opposition.  Mannheim,  1846. 

35.  Der  teutsche  Tribun.  Zürich,  1846-1847. 

36.  Der  Demokrat.  Zürich,  1847. 

37.  Der  Völkerbund.  (In  conjunction  with  Struve,  Mazzini,  and 
Galeer.)  Geneva,  1849.  Only  one  number  appeared. 

C.  Published  in  America. 

38.  Einiges  über  teutschen  Servilismus  und  Liberalismus.  New 
York,  1847. 

39.  Die  Rechte  und  Stellung  der  Weiber.  New  York,  1852. 
Second  edition,  Berlin,  1869;  Third  edition,  1874. 

40.  Alord  und  Freiheit.  Second  edition,  New  York,  1853. 

41.  Das  Volk.  New  York,  1863. 

42.  Erst  reine  Luft,  dann  reinen  Boden.  First,  Second,  and  Third 
editions,  New  York  and  Boston,  1853. 

43.  Sechs  Briefe  an  einen  frommen  Mann.  Louisville,  1853. 

Sixth  edition,  Boston,  1874. 

44.  Thomas  Paine.  Cincinnati,  1855. 

45.  Glück  und  Unglück.  Cincinnati.  1855. 

46.  Gedichte.  Second  edition,  New  York,  1856.  Third  edition,, 
Boston,  1867. 

47.  Hat  die  Welt  einen  Zweck?  New  York,  1857. 

48.  Die  öffentliche  Meinung.  New  York,  1858. 

49.  Lustspiele.  Boston. 

50.  Die  Teutschen  und  die  Amerikaner.  Boston,  1860. 

51.  Die  Menschheit  als  Verbrecherin.  Boston,  1864, 

52.  Mankind  the  Criminal.  Boston,  1864. 
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53.  Erlebtes,  Vol.  I.  Vor  meiner  Exilirung,  8vo.,  374  pages. 
Boston,  1864. 

54.  Die  Wahrheit.  Boston,  1865. 

55.  Ein  europäischer  Soldat  an  seine  Kameraden.  Boston,  1867. 

56.  Teutscher  Radikalismus  in  Amerika.  8vo.,  364  pages.  No 
place,  1867. 

57.  Wer  und  was  ist  das  V'olk?  Boston,  1869. 

58.  Was  ist  Humanität?  Boston,  1869. 

59.  Six  Letters  to  a  Pious  Man.  Boston,  1869. 

60.  Mensch  und  Magen.  Boston,  1870. 

61.  Was  ist  wahre  Demokratie?  Boston,  1871. 

62.  Teutscher  Radikalismus  in  Amerika.  Vol.  II.  No  plaee,  1871. 

63.  Ueber  Kommunismus  und  Sozialismus.  No  place,  1872. 

64.  Der  teutsche  Editoren-Kongress  zu  Cincinnati,  oder  das 

gebrochene  Herz.  (Gesammelte  Schriften,  Vol.  V.)  8vo., 

418  pages.  Boston,  1872. 

65.  Erlebtes.  Vol.  II.  Nach  meiner  Exilirung.  8vo.,  517  pages. 
Bosten,  1874. 

66.  Teutscher  Radikalismus  in  Amerika.  Vol.  III.  No  place,  1875. 

67.  Lessons  of  a  Century.  Boston,  1876. 

68.  Böse  Tuaenden  und  gute  Untugenden.  12mo.,  44  pages.  No 
place,  1876. 

69.  What  is  Humanity?  Boston,  1877. 

71.  Teutscher  Radikalismus  in  Amerika.  Vol.  IV.  No  place,  1879. 

D.  Periodicals  published  in  America. 

72.  Die  deutsche  Schnellpost.  (Weekly  paper.)  New  York,  1848. 

73.  Der  Völkerbund.  (Only  one  number  appeared.)  New  York, 
1850. 

74.  Die  deutsche  Schnellpost.  New  York,  1851. 

75.  New  Yorker  Deutsehe  Zeitung.  (Daily  paper.)  New  York, 
September  to  December,  1853. 

76.  Janus.  (Weekly  paper.)  New  York,  1852. 

77.  Der  Herold  des  Westens.  (Weekly  paper.)  Louisville,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  December,  1853. 

78.  Der  Pionier.  (Weekly  paper.)  Louisville,  January  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  1854;  Cincinnati,  November,  1859,  to  June,  1858;  Boston. 
December,  1858,  to  December,  1879. 
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^te  ^eutfdjcn  itnb  bie  winter  if  an  et** 

©in  3Sortrag[  öon  a  r  I  ®  e  t  n  3  e  n.  (1860.) 

2[^tele  bon  un.§  ^aben  if)r  ©jil,  il^ren  2luf entfielt  in  toerifa 
nur  aB  ein  ^robiforium  Betrachtet,  ©ie  Ih^Ben  in  ber  ©dhule 
be§  Biefiseb.  SeBen§  gleidhfam  nur  BbfBitiert,  urn  fbäter  U)ieber 
bie  eigentli^e  3frena  iBre§  ©treBen^  in  ©uropa  aufgufui^en.  ©ie 
fonnten  fief)  nie^t  finben  in  ba§  bemiitigenbe  3bgeftänbnig,  bafe 
ein  mionientaner  ©ieg  ber  roBen  ©eioalt  im  ©tanbe  fei,  ben 
©trom  iBre§  S>enfen§  unb  SSoICen^  für  immer  gu  Bebtmen,  ober 
unter  bent  ^rümmertoerf  äußerer  SeBen^berBältniffe  gu  ber* 
fdhütten.  ltnb  menn  oueB  bie  Seit  aHmaBIieB'  iu  iBuen  bie  3bber* 
ficBt  oBfcBtbäeBte,  mit  ber  alten  ^raft  unb  auf  bem  früBeren  ^often 
ben  unterBrodhenen  ^amBf  3U  ©nbe  gu  füBren,  fo  B^eft  bocB'  ber 
^a6  gegen  S^rannei  unb  Sperret  menigften^  bie  Hoffnung  feft, 
Den  ^aq  ber  D^aeBe  auf  Be^btatIi(Bem  ^oben  noef)  mitfeiern  3U 
fönnen. 

5?ieIIei(Bt  auch'  btefe  Hoffnung  mirb  für  un§  35erf(BIagene  eine 
eitle  fein,  unb  fo  mie  bie  ^nbifferenten  fi(B  längft  mit  bem  @e* 
banfen  aBgefunben  B^^en,  bafe  Sfmerifa  fortan  iBre  Heimat  fei, 
fo  BöBen  iBm  au(B  ©ieienigen  in’^  (Sefidht  gu  feBen,  meldhe  Bi§Bei^ 
in  Sfmerifa  e  j  i  ft  i  e  r  t,  aBer  eigentliiB’  in  2)eutf(BIanb  g  e  I  e  B  t 
BaBen. 

S)iefer  ©ebanfe  ift  Balb  au^gebadit  unb  erfdhöBft  für  SDen, 
meIcBor  Bie^^  ni(Bt§  fu(Bt,  al§  TOttel  unb  ©elegenBeit,  ein  fchüBen* 
he§>  2)acB  3u  Bauen  unb  unter  biefem  S)a(B  feine  ^affe  unb  feinen 
SP^agen  311  füEen.  Sßer  aber  fein  ©treBen  unb  feine  33ebürfniffe 
ni(Bt  in  biefe  ©rensen  ber  Blötten  5fIItägIi(Bfeit  einfcBIiefeen  f'ann, 
Bat  lang  mit  fich  3U  9^at  3u  geBen  unb  fi(B  lang  9fle(Benf(Baft  3U 
geben.  Big  er  in  bem  neuen  @eere,  momit  er  t^iex  in  ben  ^ambf 

*  S)Tefer  glänsenbe,  leiber  faft  Oergeffene  SS  ortrag  beg  großen  ^rei^ 
Beitgfämbfcrg  tfr  ntcBt  nur  ein  BöcTjft  intcBtigeg  Slofument  für  bie  innere 
©efdCjicBte  beg  amerifanifdben  S)entf(Btumg,  fonbern  gewinnt  gerabe 
Beute,  too  tüir  mit  öBnIiehen  fragen  3U  ringen  Baben,  bie  größte  S3e^ 
bentung. 
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ber  ^[JJenfd^l^eitsentiDidfrung  giejeii  foil,  feinen  redeten  ge» 
fiinben  unb  eingenommen  '^at. 

Se  meniger  eigentümlichen  ©e'halt  unb  je  meniger  ©elbftsmec! 
ein  3)tenfch  befto  leidster  nimmt  er  einen  fremben  ^nt)alt  unb 
S^Kecf  in  fich  auf.  Ser  Siermenfdh  ift  überall  311  §aufe,  mo  er 
?92agen  unb  33eutel  füllten  fann.  ßin  neue§  S^atertanb,  in  ber 
ebleren  33ebeutung  be§  2Sorte§  genommen,  ift  nidht  mit  ber  ^hi^afe 
gefdhoffen,  mornit  man  es  begrüfet,  unb  ha§>  blofee  9^aturalifieren 
änbert  nid[}t  bie  mitgebradhte  D^atur.  Ser  $atrioti§mu§,  ber  fidh 
bIof3  biirdh  bie  neue  3]erforgung  bilbet,  ift  nidht»  al§  bie  Sauf» 
barfeit  be§  93ebienten  ober  ba§  Stttadhement  be§  .^austier^.  9?eue 
SSerhüItniffe  aerftören  nidt)t  bie  alten  0treben§3iele,  neue  tof» 
gaben  nicht  bie  alten  ^been,  neue  D^otmenbigfeiten  nidht  bie  alten 
SiLsünfdhe,  unb  mer  aB  $err  ein  ®au§  üerlöfet,  finbet  fidh  nidht 
fofort  aB  ©aft  in  einem  fremben  auredhl  lim  gans  au  ®aufe 
au  fein,  muja  ber  93Zenfdh  fein  eigene^  §au§  üaben.  ^oSmoüoIit 
fein  in  ber  ift  nidht  fdhmer,  aber  es  in  ber  ^IrajrB  fein, 
erforbert  ^ebingungen  ber  33<etätigung,  bie  man  nidht  im  Steife» 
foffer  mit  fidh  führt.  ^oSmoüoIit  au  fein  in  einem  llrtoalb,  ben 
man  nur  mit  33ären,  $irfdhen  unb  '^dhlangen  teilt,  ift  leichter, 
al§  ^osmoüolit  au  fein  in  einem  neuen  (^emeinmefen,  mo  Oer» 
fdhiebengeartete  SJtenfdhen  bie  S^rioritöt  ber  Sfnföffigfeit  geltenb 
machen,  ben  hei^i^fcheuben  Son  angeben  unb  neue  S3ebingungen 
bcv  öebenS  unb  Strebend  feftgefteÜt  haben.  Sfmerifa  aur  ameiten 
Heimat,  aum  neuen  Slaterlanb  au  machen,  h^ifet  baher  nicht  blofe 
einer  ganaen  Strebensmelt  Sebemohl  fagen,  fonbern  augteidh  fidh 
eine  gana  neue  fdhaffen  unb  aB  ihre  ©runblage  Oor  StÜem  ba§ 
95erhältni§  au  ben  neuen  ©taaBgenoffen  herausbilben  unb  feft» 
ftelten.  2Scr  aifo  aB  Seutfcher  unb  namentlich  aB  beutfdher  Ste» 
Oolutionär  ober  Stabifaler  amerifanifdher  S3ürger  merben  miÜ, 
hat  fidh  Oor  ölten  Singen  bie  g^^age  au  beontmorten:  tva§>  finb  bie 
Stmerifaner  unb  ma§  finb  bie  Seutfdhen;  moburdh  unterfdheiben 
fie  fidh  unb  moburdh  ergönaen  fie  fidh,  melche^  ift  ihr  S5erhältni^ 
au  einonber  unb  m-orin  befteht  ihre  beiberfeitige  Sfufgabe? 

^ö^enn  ich  in  biefem  Sonbe  neben  ben  Sfmerifanern  bloü  bie 
Seutfchen  in  betracht  ai^Ö^,  fo  gefdhieht  e§,  meil  unter  ber  ©in» 
manberung  fie  allein  oufeer  ber  numorifdhen  SStadht  ben  nötigen 
geiftigen  gonbS  befiüen,  ber  ihnen  eine  ^ebeutung  in  ber  Kultur» 
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entmicflimg  geBen  faun.  2)ie  etngerDanberten  gronaofen  unb 
Staliener,  tote  inteEigent  unb  tüd^tig  fie  auE)  fein  mb  gen,  I)aBen 
feine  ^ebeutung  unb  feinen  ©influg  inegen  i!)ret  geringen  Qat)l 
unb  tf)rer  nationalen  ^IBfc^Iiefeung;  bie  S^änber  finb  gmar  burc^, 
bie  nötige  ,3ot)I  Vertreten,  feboE)  auf  i^rer  nieberen  93ilbung§ftufe 
l^aBen  fie  im  SlEgemeinen  nur  ^ebeutung  für  biejenige  Kultur, 
metcBe  burc^  ben  St'rummftaB  unb  bie  ©flabenBcitfcBe  reBrafentiert 
mirb;  bie  Seutf(^en  aBer  legitimieren  fi(^  al§  TOtBemerBer  urn 
bie  3wtoft  biefe§  Sanbe^  nid^t  BIob  burd^  Ei?iEtonen  ^öBfe  unb 
3frme,  fonbern  gugletd^  burdB^  einen  S!ulturfonb§,  toeldBer  bie  9te= 
futtate  ber  (^ntmidflung  be§  geBilbetften  3SoIfe§  ber  @rbe  in  fi(f) 
fd^Iiefet.  2Sir  fiaBen  alfo  ein  D^tec^t,  mie  mir  bie  SfufgaBe  t)aBen, 
t)ier  3U  fragen:  ma^  finb,  tva^-  reBräfentteren  unb  tva§>  foEen 
bie  2)eutfdBen,  ma^  bie  ^Tmerifaner?  Unb  bie  33Bantn)ortung  biefer 
Srage  B^t  ni(Bt  meniger  gntereffe  für  bie  ^Imerifaner,  al§>  für  un§ 
felBft. 

©taat^BBUofoBfien  bom  ©Ejiage  ber  $errn  ©arbner,  ^anB,, 
93rooB3  f.  m.  finb  urn  bie  Sfntmort  ni(f)t  lang  bericgen:  fie 
fagen  un^  einfact),  mir  foEen  iBnen  mornöglicB  gu  gleicBen  fudjen, 
mir  foEen  im§>  „amerifanifieren''.  2Sann  B^Ben  bie  ^tmerifaner 
felBft  fid)  amerifanifiert?  9facB  meiner  5fnfi(Bt  in  jenem  Stugen» 
Blid,  mo  fie  ein  gemiffeS  ^ofument  unterfd)rteBen,  meIcBeS  bie 
SBorte  entBalt:  „5IEe  E)2enfd)en  finb  gleidj  geboren  unb  mit  un= 
beräu^crlicBen  Siedeten  Begabt,  gu  betten  ba§  ßeBen,  bie  greiBeit 
unb  bag  ungeBinberte  ©treBen  naäj  @Iücf  geBört."  2öer  am 
^reueften  an  biefer  ÖeBre  feftBält,  ift  nadj.  meiner  Sfnfidit  ber 
Befte  5(merifaner;  müßten  aber  biejenigen  über  bag  Weev  ge» 
trieben  merben,  meldbe  jene  Ur»  unb  OriginaEEJfetBobe  beg  Sfmeri» 
fanifiereng  bergeffen  Baben,  fo  fürdjte  id),  eg  müßten  biefem  ge» 
lobten  Sanbe  meBr  Slmerifaner  ben  Etüden  feBren,  alg  Seutfdje. 

2öir  foEen  ung  omerifanifierenl  ©!ieg  3Bort  Baben  mir  nun 
fcBon  fo  oft  geBört  unb  bor  ber  SBieberBoIung  biefeg  SSorteg  finb 
mir  nod)  immer  fo  menig  gefiebert,  baß  an  ^Diejenigen,  bon  benen 
eg  auggelit,  enblid)  bie  Batate  5tnforberung  gemadE)t  merben  mufe, 
fief)  etmag  babei  gu  benfen.  ^n  tBrem  ©inne  fann  bag  35^ort  nur 
Bebeuten,  bafe  mir  einen  gang  neuen  SO^'enfdien  angieBen  foEen, 

1)  $ßertreter  beg  S^atibigmug  unb  beg  ^notonotBingtuing  bon  ba^ 
malg. 
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einen  ciSotrantii'c^en  59^obeEmenfd^en,  unb  btefer  2)^obeIImenfd) 
ift  notiirlitf)  §err  (35arbner  unb  $err  ^anfs,  ^err  ®anf§  unb 
§err  Oorbner.  5^ie  Herren  foEten  Bebenfen,  bafe  nid^t  ieber 
9}Zenf(B  ein  9J?obeII  ]ein  fann,  fonft  BlieBe  feiner  üBrig,  bem  e^ 
3u  bienen  Bot.  23orau§  BefteBt  ber  E)Zenf(B,  fpesieE  ber  geBilbete 
E)cenf(B?  ©r  BefteBt  nicBt  Bloß  au§  bem  Sleifd^  unb  ^lut,  in 
meld)em  bie  ^Irt  feiner  (Eltern  ficB  fortfeBte,  er  BefteBt  oudB'  ou§ 
oEen  ben  monnigfacBen  Gintoirfungen,  meI(Be  bB^fifcBe  unb  po- 
ntifcBc  95erBäItniffc,  n)eIcBe  @efd)i(Bte  unb  ©raieBung,  mel^e  @e- 
feEf(Baft  unb  D^uturumgeBung,  meld^e  (sitte  unb  SeBenstueife  auf 
biefe  leiBIidie  ©eBilbe  mit  feinen  Einlagen  unb  ^Iräften  im  S5er* 
lauf  t)on  S^iB^^en  unb  Segennien  gemacBt  Ijaben.  ßr  BefteBt  auä 
ben  ©ebanfen,  Q5efüBIen  unb  (Erinnerungen,  meldBe  bie  taufenb» 
fQcB<?n  ^eftreBungen,  ©rfaBrungen  unb  S3erüBrungen  feinet  öer- 
gangenen  SeBenS  in  iBm  gurüdgeloffen  BöBen.  (Er  BefteBt  qu§ 
angeborenen  unb  ermorBenen,  gemütlicBen  unb  geiftigen,  pmf> 
tifdjen  unb  miffenfd)aftlidien,  fünftlerifcBen  unb  literarifcBen 
ScBäBeu  unb  (Elementen,  toeIcBe  nacB  unb  nadB  ficB  in  iBm  ange- 
fammelt  Bö^cn  unb  gleicBfam  geEenn^eife  inie  ein  bBBfifcBer  Or¬ 
ganismus  au  einem  (55anaen  in  iBm  berlnacBfen  finb.  Oie  §errn 
(Souüerneure  (^arbner  unb  33anfS,  biefe  OaufenbfünfEer,  ma= 
cBen  mit  biefem  geiftigen  Organismus  furaen  ^roaefe.  steifet  fie 
auS,  rufen  fie  unS  ^n,  teerft  bon  eucB  bie  (Elemente,  auS  benen 
iBr  BefteBt,  unb  roenn  bann  gar  nicBtS  meBr  bon  eucB  übrig  Bleibt, 
fo  feib  iBr  amerifanifiert.  ^n  biefer  3Seife  mürbe  ein  „^nom- 
9?otBing"  aus  unS  ein  „^e=9^otBing''  madden  unb  bann  Begrüßte 
er  uns  alS  trüber.  Unb  gibt  er  unS  nicBt  für  STEeS  (5rfaB,  maS 
er  unS  genommen?  Sft  baS  2eben  nidBt  mie  ein  ^onorama,  in 
meldjem  bie  5tuffBannung  eines  „anbern  33iIbeS"  genügt,  baS 
früBere  au  berbrängen?  Unb  Bot  nod^  irgenb  ein  S3irb  ber  2öelt 
ein  DtecBt  an  bie  Erinnerung,  nacBbem  baS  amerifanifcBe  bor  eudB 
aufgeroEt  morben?  ©teigt  BeraB  bon  ben  %lpen  unb  erBebt  ben 
Süd  au  OTegBanieS;  bergest  ben  mittelalterlicBen  S^tB^in, 
bamit  iBr  ben  mobernen  ®ubfon  Bemunbern  lernt;  ftreidBt  Berlin 
mie  ^eibelBerg  auS  eurem  (SebädBtniS  auS  unb  berlieBt  end)  in 
0?em  g)orf  unb  EamBribge;  merft  (SoetBe  unb  ©df)iEer  in  ben 
Ofen  unb  left  bafür  bie  5BiBeI  unb  E)?ireS  ©tanbifB;  Begrabt  ben, 
Jütten  unb  ben  33örne  unb  bereBrt  bafür  ben  SßeBfter  unb  ben 
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©öerett;  toenbet  eutf)'  qB  bon  ben  SOlünftern  unb  SO^aufoIeen  unb 
erbaut  euren  ©efctimatf  an  feurigen  „^rtcfiiäufern''  unb  bem 
efleftifd^en  ©til  fteinerner  duoblibetS ;  lo^t  unb  Stauet)  in 
ben  ©(tjütten  treten  bor  ß^ratoforb  unb  ^otoer^;  febrt  ^auIBac^ 
unb  Seffing  ben  Stüefen  unb  fteHt  eui^  Betounbernb  bor  bie  S3ilber» 
laben,  in  ineldfien  man  ©emälbe  tauft,  um!  Stallmen  3U  berfaufen. 
2ßoEt  ii)x  aber  au^erbem  nod^  ©rfob  für  eure  $t)iIofobben,  fo 
habt  il^r  —  menu  bie  ^ef(t)eibent)eit  un§  erlaubt  bie§  angubeuten 
—  euren  (Sarbner,  SJant^  unb  S3roof§  bei  ber  §anb. 

S)'od^  toie  für  eure  geiftigen,  fo  ift  aud^  für  eure  fonftigen  S3e= 
bürfniffe  geforgt.  SBogu  moEt  ibr  Stbeintoein  trinten,  menu  eudb 
^ee  geboten  mirb,  jener  heilige  See,  ben  bie  fd^mar^en  3bbfe 
brobugieren  unb  bie  rothaarigen  Söüfe  trinten,  ber  aber  bie 
Quinteffeng  aEe§  @^eiftigen  enthält,  feit  ihn  bie  ^oftoner  in  0ee= 
maffer  getauft  höben?  ^onn  e»  eudh  Überminbung  toften,  eure 
„gemütliche''  ©ou^mirtfdhaft  burdh  ben  l^omfort  ber  fteifen  ameri= 
tanifchen  ®au§orbnung  gu  reformieren?  2öa§  eure  berbe  beutfdhe 
Stiche  betrifft,  fo  macht  fie  euch  biEiöS  ober  blähfüdhtig;  mit 
ß^anbie^,  $ie»  unb  (£ate§,  mit  S^ort  unb  331ean§  unb  S3ofton 
SSroton  ^reob  aber  ameritanifiert  ihr  euren  Eltogen  auf  bem  ein= 
fad&en  3Seg  ber  Sh^üebfiö.  '^öueht  ihr  gemütlichie  ober  gefeEige 
Unterh  öltun  gen,  fo  höbt  ihr  geuermann^böraben  ftatt  ber  ÖQnb= 
börtien,  It'otftroben  ftatt  ber  ^romenaben,  Kirchen  ftatt  ber  S!Birt§= 
höufer,  Shönt§git)ing§=Sage  ftatt  ber  SSoIBfefte  unb  bor  StEem 
höbt  ihr  ©onntogS  bie  echtefte,  ungetrübtefte,  himmlifchfte  ßange= 
meile:  jene  ftiEe  Söonne  ber  inneren  S^obelbefchauung,  Welche 
einen  fo  erfreulichen  gortfehritt  über  bie  äußere  ber  afiatifdhen 
Saloboinen  betunbet;  jene  ftumme  S3ubübung  für  bie  böfe  (5rb= 
fünbe,  @ehirn  im  .^'obf  unb  ^lut  in  ben  Slbern  gu  höben;  jenen 
eigentümlichen  3iÜtönb  be§  S3Iöbfinn§  ohne  ©ehirnertoeichung,  ber 
Unembfinblichteit  ohne  (S^htoroform,  be§  ©chlöfenS  ohne  ©’Eilof 
unb  ber  Seblofigteit  ohne  Sob. 

Um  ouf  bo§  ©i’embel  be§  Stmeritonifieren^  bie  entfeheibenbe 
^jrobe  gu  machen,  ®err  ©arbner  unb  ®err  93ant§,  moEen  mir 
ba^i  SSerhöItniS  einmal  umtehren,  mir  moEen  ©ie  bon  Stmerita 
nach  ©eutfchlanb  au^manbern  taffen  unb  forbern  ©ie  bann  mit 
teutonifchem  Patriotismus  auf,  fidh  gu  germanifieren.  ©träuben 
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(Bk  ftd^  nic^t,  ha§>  ßj^Deriment  ift  Balb  gemodEit.  Sunäd^ft  olfo 
eignen  Bk  fidB  [tatt  ^I}re§  englifd^en  ^^mirtum  comipofitum'',  burci) 
befi'en  ^Qnbpabung  allein  ©ie  pier  grofse  ä)tänner  getnorben  finb, 
unfere  eble,  reine  beutf(^e  SPutterl'pradie  an.  Öanben  ©ie,  aifo 
QuSgerüftet,  glücflidB  an  ben  „gaftlid^en  ©eftaben"  ©ermanienS, 
fo  fingen  ©ie  3ur  33egrüt3ung  nid^t  ben  „?)Qnfee  booble",  fonbern; 

ift  be§  2)eiitfcpen  S^oterlanb?"  ^‘ommen  ©ie  nadt)  granf» 
fnrt,  ber  ^auptftabt  beg  fo  Serben  ©ie  e§>  an  ^ofton§ 

©teKe  aU  bie  „SSiege  ber  greipeit"  öerepren,  qu§  ber  bie  „^il= 
grime''  ber  ^auBfircpe  nacp  ©tnttgart  gemanbert  finb,  in  ber 
fpäter  „bie  beutfcpen  S0?änner"  getagt  paben  unb  bie  einft  ^örne 
in  bem  „§ancodf=®oufe"  ber  SuBengaffe  Beperbergt  pat.  5ludB 
Inerben  ©ie  bort  ftatt  ber  SSeBiter=©tatue  bie  ©oetpe=©tatue  Be= 
nuinbcrn  fönnen,  bie  eben  fo  gut  unter  bie  Krämer  pafet  mic 
S5>ebfter  unter  bie  5lboIitioniften.  SBoIIen  ©ie  ba§  33unt'er=®iII* 
9^?onuinent  öergeffen,  fo  befucpen  ©ie  blop  im  Teutoburger  SSialbe 
ben  Gperugfer  mit  bem  einen  5Irm  ober  ben  Tamerlanfcpen 
^no(penoberi§f  auf  bem  ©dfjlacptfelbe  t)on  Aroused,  ©tatt  'ber 
„Union"  laffen  ©ie  bie  berüpmte  beutfcpe  ©inpeit  leben  unb  on 
bie  ©tede  2i>afpington§  fept  ^pr  neugebadener  Patriotismus 
nuferen  gronen  Sr.  Reefer,  bem  fömtlicpe  „görenbe  Putter- 
milcptöpfe  nadblaufen".  ^n  Perlin  tonnen  ©ie,  menu  ©ie  „founb 
principles"  poben,  bur(p  Permittlung  ber  ©enbarmerie  „®anbS 
fpafen"  mit  bem  ^önig  in  Unifornr,  ftott  mit  SP^^eni  £önig  im 
Sroef.  ©püren  ©ie  einen  Trong,  bie  ©fTaOenpalter  gu  be- 
fampfen,  fo  Oergreifen  ©ie  fiep  on  jenen  brei  Tupenb  SanbeS- 
oötern,  bereu  ©flaöen  ben  Porgug  poben,  bap  fie  niept  blop  ipre 
§errn,  fonbern  audp  fiep  felbft  füttern  unb  f'Ieiben.  SPi^^  Porltebe 
für  boS  ^tomnotpingtitm  menben  ©ie  jenen  Patrioten  beS  „babi- 
f(pen  Sönble"  gu,  meltpe  gur  dl^itpilfe  an  bem  beutfepen  Pefreiung§- 
merfe  feinen  „Soreigner"  guloffen  toodten,  ber  unterpalb  d)?ann^ 
peimS  geboren  ober  Oom  linfen  Ppeinufer  perübergefommen  mor. 
©püren  ©ie  Suft,  fid^  in  einen  politifepen  „^lub"  ober  eine  müp- 
lerifdiie  „Soge"  oufnepmen  3U  loffen,  fo  treten  ©ie  einem  Pereine 
gur  5tbfd^affung  ber  Tierquälerei  ober  Bur  Perbreitung  5e§  beften 
PflangenbüngerS  bei.  SBoden  ©ie  fi(p  aufraffen  gu  einem 
©dpmung  über  bie  piattpeiten  beS  SebenS,  fo  ftpmingen  ©ie  fi(p 
niept  ouf  ben  Pegofu§  ober  ^pr  Pferb,  fonbern  lernen  ©ie  olS 
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burner  ben  „^nudjfc^itnung"  imb  ftatt  „@oob  fagen  @te  mit 
gQbnfdijem  ^ieberfinn:  ,,@ut  $etl!  ©ruB  unb  ^anbfc^Iag!"  Itm 
bet  ber  geiftigen  Unterhaltung  nichts  eingubüfeen,  lefen  ©ie  unfern 
D^ebmib  ftatt  ßongfeEoto;  für  bte  33ibel  aber  merben  ®te 

einige  ©ntfchäbigung  finben  bei  bem  3iicariu§  geuerbad).  Stm 
©onntag  lefen  @ie  23ormittag§  ben  „gauft"  be§  ^rdjenbater^ 
@oethe  unb  D^cdimittag?’  gehen  ©ie  auf’§  Sanb  unb  geftehen  ©ie 
mit  §oraä  ohne  ^bnftanb: 

„©in  guteg  S3ier,  ein  beigenber  ^abaf 

Unb  eine  ^irn’  im  ^uh,  ba§  ift  fo  mein  (^efchmad." 

9tota  bene,  ben  ^abaf  burfen  ©ie  nidit  nad^  hieftger  3Seife  inner* 
lid)  anlnenben,  fonbern  nur  äußerlich  al§  D^auchobfer  gu  ^^xen 
ber  ©bttin  Wtepljiti§.  2ßa§  aber  he§>  SeibeS  D^otburft  betrifft,  fo 
inerben  ©ie  fich  aor  5IIIem,,  ftatt  auf  bie  ©afe§,  auf  bie  bairifchen 
Hnöbel  Oerlegen  unb  ftatt  auf  bie  ^omatoeg  merfen  ©ie  fid)  auf 
ba5  berühmte  ©auerfraut,  niel(he§  ein  gang  Oortrefflidheg  ©erii^t 
ift,  aber  mitfamt  bem  „gleifchchen  tueiB  unb  milb'' 

3[ttagen  liegen  inirb  mie  ben  Softener  ^'eutfehen  ba§  S^eiiahr^* 
amenbement. 

S)ie  §errn  93anf§  unb  ©arbner,  ©arbner  unb  S3anf§  iner* 
ben  mid)  in  33erbad)t  giehen,  bafe  idh  ^offen  mit  ihnen  treibe.  Itnb 
benttod)  habe  ich  ih^iett  w  öodent  ©rnft  begreifen  gu  mad)on  ge* 
fud)t,  fie  unb  ade  anbern  Dlepräfentanten  be§  ^odblut* 
^trnerifanertumg  mit  un§  armen  ©intoanberern  Vorhaben,  menn 
fie  un§  bie  Sm^tutung  mnehen,  un§  gu  amerifanifieren,  b.  i.  burdh 
ItmUianblung  unferer  gangen  S)enf*  unb  SebenStoeife  d)L^enfdhen 
ihres  ©chlageS  gu  Jnerben. 

SO^an  toerbe  fich'  aifo  enblich'  barüber  flar,  ha%  baS  toerifani* 
fteren  im  ©inne  foldher  ©(^abronen*^atrioten  nicht  blofe  eine  5tb* 
furbität,  ha%  eS  gerabegu  eine  llnmögtichfeit  ift.  Itnb.gleidhgeitig 
muh  enblich  erfannt  merben,  bah  eS  aus  feinem  ftichhaltigen 
©Jrunbe  münfehenStoert,  boh  eS  ber  gröhte  SSerluft  für  bie  ©nt* 
toicflung  unb  ein  mächtiges  Hemmnis  für  ben  gortfdiritt  more. 
®ie  25erfehiebenheit  ber  S^ationalitäten,  mie  bie  eingelnen  ^bi- 
öibualitäten,  mit  ber  auS  ihr  herborgehenben  geiftigen  fdeibung, 
5fnregung  unb  gegenfeitigen  Surchbringung  ift  gerobe  ein  ^aubt* 
erforberniS,  biefem  ßanbe  bie  grohe  3«funft  gu  fichern,  bie  ihm 
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BeöorftelÖt  ifenn  erft  bie  betten  aerriffen  l)ai,  bie  e§  nod^  an 
bte  ©ünben  ber  33ergQngenbeit  feffeln.  Slmertfa,  auf  bie  „STmeri» 
faner''  befdfiränft,  U^äre  bon  öornberein  oerloreu. 

ift  eine  leere  ^^^Q^tafie,  einen  ä)Zenf(Ben  ohne  nationale 
©igentümlid^feit  öorau^aufeBen,  unb  bod^  toäre  ein  foldfier  9JJenfdE) 
ba§  notmenbige  ©rforberniS  für  ha§>  ©rberiment,  einen  D^ational* 
cBarafter  burd^  ©inimbfung  ober  Sfufnötigung  3U  fdfiaffen.  ©in 
20?enf(B  „an  fid^'',  ein  SRenfd^  o!)ne  beftimnite  gärbung  unb  unter- 
fd^eibenbe  9?atur,  bie  er  mit  einem  ©tarnm  ober  einer  D^ation 
gemein  ift  für  unfere  SSorfteEung  eine  reine  Unmöglid^feit. 
©§  gibt  fein  ßanb,  mo  S)?enfcben  „an  fid^''  leben.  92nr  ein  fold^er 
9J?enfdö  aber,  bem  aEe  3Sorau§febung  unb  ^rabitionen  einer  92a* 
tionalität  unb  (55ef(bid^te  fel^Ien,  märe  im  ©tanbe,  ficb  bon  aufeen 
5er  einen  9cationaId^arafter  ein-  unb  aufbrägen  3U  laffen.  Unb 
mer  eine  foicbe  Ubforbierung  ber  berfd^iebenen  ©igentümlicb feiten 
ber  SSöIfer,  eine  Uniformierung  be§  92ationaI(5arafter§  münfdfien 
fann,  miE  baburcb  ber  ©ntmiEelung  i^re  notmenbigften  33ebin- 
gungen  unb  ihren  ^jrobuften  ben  fcfjönften  9fei3  nehmen.  %u^ 
ber  ^o§moboliti,§mu§  fann  nicht  ein  STufgehen  aEer  92ationaI- 
unterfchiebe  in  einem  einsigen  berlangen,  fonbern  nur  ein 

Sufammenrnirfen  ber  berfchiebenen  E)2enf(hheit§tt)ben  für  bie 
eine  El^enfd^h^if^ibee.  2}ie  unfruchtbaren,  begetierenben  Sfb* 
fäEe  ober  Sfbleger  bon  ^cationalitäten,  bie  fich  al§  befonbere 
(^taatsmefen  3ure(htma(hen,  fonn  bie  @ef(hichte  gan3  gut  ent¬ 
behren,  nid^t  aber  bie  ©igenfchaften  jener  großen  ©emeinmefen, 
bie  einen  befonberen  9Kenf(hheit§tt)bu§  reßräfentieren  unb  bie 
TOttel  höben,  ihn  3ur  gebeihlichen  ©ntfaltung  311  bringen.  2Sir 
brauchen  meber  bas  fransöfelnbe  ^abaunentum  ber  93elgier,  noch 
ba§  entartete  Germanentum  ber  §oEänber;  meber  ba§  imbe3ile 
^ortugiefentum,  noch  ba§  arrogante  S)änentum;  meber  ba§  ameri- 
fanifche  ©böniertum,  noch  ba§  fbanifche  toerifanertum.  SSohl 
aber  braucht  bie  Gefchichte  bie  geiftreiche  Öebenbigfeit  unb  ben 
gärenben  Ungeftüm  ber  5ran3ofen,  ben  umfaffenben  Gebanfen- 
reichtum  unb  bie  grünbliche  92atur  ber  Seutfchen,  bie  boetifche 
©chönheit  ber  Sföliener,  ben  btaftifchen  ©inn  unb  bie  raftlofe 
^atfraft  ber  9fngelfa(hfen.  §ier  in  Sfmerifa  aber  finben  mir  ben 
freien  ^oben  für  eine  S^fammenfaffung  unb  ^Bereinigung  aEer 
ber  ©ntmiEIung§eIemente,  melche  bie  berfchiebenen  großen  9ta- 
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ticnoltij^^en  borfteHen.  §icr  finb  gletd^fam  bte  nationalen  $flan- 
5en,  ineld)e  brliben  in  gefd^iebenen  Beeten  mad^fen,  3U  einem  t^o- 
litijd^en  Siiefen=33onQuet  sufammengefafet.  2ßie  bie  amerifani» 
fd^en  SSälber  iiäj  burcf)  bie  fd^öne  9}?annigfaltigfeit  igrer  33aum» 
arten  ausgeidfinen,  of)ne  bafe  bie  eine  bie  anbere  am  25ad^5tum 
l^inbert  ober  Oerbrängt,  fo  geminnt  bie  amerifanijc^e  (Se]eltfd^aft 
ein  §anbtinteref|e  burd)  bie  SSerfd)iebenartigfeit  il^rer  33oIf§* 
elemente,  nnb  nur  bem  bornierteften,  goiftlojeften  ^nolnnotj^ing- 
turn  fann  e§>  einfaden,  ben  amerifaniid^en  3BaIb  311  einer  eim 
tönigen,  abmed^§Iung§Iofen  ©rubde  öon  ^idforiey  ober  .^cinlodf» 
mod^en  311  moden.  Sie  biinfeu^afte  llnmiffenljeit  nnb  (Sebaufen- 
lofigfeit  t)at  nie  eine  rotiere  gorberung  gcftedt  alS  bieje.  .^abt 
it)r  euc^  f(^on  ernfllid^  gefrogt,  maS  encr  „5[merifanertnm"  fei 
nnb  mie  e,§  fi(^  Oer^alte  311  nnferem  amerifanifcben  ©uroOaertum? 
3n  bem  Shi§|drii(^,  ba§  lO^dlfte  SSiffen  beftetje  in  ber  ©rfenntni», 
baB  mir  n  i  d^  t  ^  mijfen,  fam  0ofrote§,  nad)bem  er  2tde§  gelernt 
nnb  bnrcijbad^t  ^atte.  Sie  amerifanifdjen  oofrateffe  erfteigen 
bie  0tnfe  be§  9?id]t5miffer§  meit  fdjneder,  nnb  birefter,  aB  ber 
griecfiifd^e,  nämli^  o^ne  ben  löftigen  llmmeg  be3  Semens  nnb 
be^  SenfenB. 

©tatt  nns  alfo  im  ©inne  ber  Herren  Sanf'§  nnb  ©arbner 
3n  amerifanifieren,  moden  mir  in  biefer  freien  Snft  erft  red^t  nnfer 
mal^re^  Sentfditnm  entmidfein,  mir  mnfjen  l^ier  erproben,  ma§ 
ber  Sentfd)e  in  ber  greifieit  gilt  nnb  mcrben  fann,  nid^t  in  feinb» 
lid^em  Oegenfab,  fonbern  in  forbernber  ©emeinfd^aft  mit  bem 
Oermanbten  ^Ingelfad^fentnm.  2Bir  moden  fo  menig  in  einem 
notionalen  Smittertnm  mie  in  einem;  nationalen  ^abannentnm 
untergeben,  ^fatnrlicbe  ^Tmerifaner  f  ö  n  n  e  n  mir  nicht  merben; 
5rffen  he§>  SfmerifanertnmS  m  0  1 1  e  n  mir  nid)t  merben;  meniger 
al§>  bie  Slmerifaner  b  ii  r  f  e  n  mir  nicht  merben.  ©eien  mir  aifo 
Seutfche  ohneSentoniSmnS,  aber  and}  Sfmerifaner 
ohne  5rmerifanismn§,  feien  mir  einfach  amerifanifche  ^ür= 
ger  mit  bentfcher  9?atnr  nnb  fndhen  mir  bas  5fmerifanif{eren  in 
ber  freien  ßntmidinng  be§  mahrbaft  ?J?enf(hIid)en  nad)  ber  5In= 
leitnng  ber  llnabhängigfeitSerflärnng.  ©leidibeit  ber  greibeit 
nnb  ber  Sfechte  für  ade  33erf(hiebenbeiten  ber  ^i^biüibnalität  — 
ba§  ift  hier  bie  ein3ige  mabre  ^Nationalität  nnb  ba§  feftefte  ^anb 
be§  ^mtriotismnS.  9fi(ht  im  ©inne  nationaler  ©idlnfiöität  foden 
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iDtr  uiifcrc  ß:igentiimlid[)feit  BeiDQ&rcTt,  foiiberii  um  nuferer  etgent= 
Iid)en  ??Qtur  treu  311  bleiben,  ebne  bte  mir  eben  uicbt§  fein  mürben 
aB  bermifdijte  Settern  im  53ud]c  be§  Sebent.  bleibe  bei 
meinem  ©prueb : 

Sid)  omerifanifieren 
Reifst  tjanj  fidi  berlieren; 

^eutfd^er  fid)  treu  geblieben, 

§ei6t  Gtjre  unb  33irbung  lieben; 

©od)  beffer  inbianifd), 

5fly  bcutfd)=Q:merifQnifd]. 

^a,  lieber  eine  nodbliitigc,  edbte  Diotbaut  be^  llrmalb?^  aU  jene§ 
beutfd^e  ^ffentum  unb  3i^^^ttertum,  ba§  fidi  nom  5tmerifanertum 
bie  robeften  ©eiten  ancignet,  um  boniit  bem  ^öbel  311  imponieren, 
unb  eine  ©proebe  3ufam,mcn=,mnrt"  unb  3ufammen=„fti’t",  oor 
meldber  bie  beutfd)e  (^rammatif  auy  bem  Ginbonb  fahren  möchte, 
©olcbe  „gemixte"  S)eutfd)c  finb  beinahe  fo  unau§ftehlich  mic  jene 
gemichften,  bie  fid]  Oon  ihren  Sanbleuten  hodjinütig  aU  ^rifto= 
frätler  abmenben,  um.  bei  ben  ^tmerifanern  befto  bemiitiger  ben 
23ebientcn  311  fpieten.  ©ie  alten  9tömer  hotten  einen  Sanu§  mit 
3mei  ©efichtern,  Oon  benen  ba§  eine  bormärty,  ba§  anbere  rnd= 
märt§  fchaute;  gemiffe  S^eutfehe  in  ^tmerifa  ftelten  eine  anbere 
5Irt  ^anu§  bar,  ber  ba3  eine  (Sefid)t  rüdmärty  bie  Dtafe  beS  $0(b- 
mutepinfeB  über  feine  Sanb§leute  rümpfen  läfst,  mährenb  ba^ 
anbere  bormärtS  mit  bem  ©rinfen  be§  Safaien  bei  ben  5fmerifa= 
nern  um  ba§  ©nabenbrot  bettelt.  Hebrigen?  hat’on  aud)  biefe 
amerifanifd)  begenerierten  Seutfd>en  ihre  §tufgabe:  fie  seigen  bem 
Sfmerifaner,  mie  bie(  ein  S^eutfeher  berliert,  menn  er  fid]  aufgibt, 
lehren  ihn  baher  denjenigen  fd]äpen,  ber  fid]  treu  bleibt,  die 
5tmerifaner  hoben  einen  fehr  guten  ®Iid,  biejenigen,  bie  fich  3U 
ihren  S3ebienten  mad]en,  bon  benjenigen  311  unterfd]eiben,  bie  fidh 
felbft  refpeftieren,  unb  banad]  rid^ten  fie  genau  ihren  eignen  9te= 
fpeft,  menn  audh  nid^t  immer  ihre  ^Tnerfennung. 

9rr§  bie  mähren  5imerifaner  fchöpen  mir  nid^t  biejenigen, 
meld]e  burchauy  „5lmerifa  regieren''  unb  uniformieren  müffen, 
fonbern  bie  europäifd)  gebilbeten  ^[merifaner,  meld^e  bem  amerifa» 
nifd]  gefinnten  Europäer  al§  SO^enfdjen  bie  $onb  reichen.  %U 
mabre  deutfd]e  aber  merben  un§  bie  5tmerifaner  nur  bann  fchä- 
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^en  lerneTt,  iDenn  irir  unfer  SSefen  felBfibetoufet  Be^)au:|:)ten  unb 
unfere  S^orgüge  felBftänbig  3ur  ©eltung  Bringen,  ©o  long  inir 
bte§  nicBt  tun,  ift  e§  onmofeenb,  5therfennnng  311  l^erlangen,  ober 
BefdBämenb,  fie  511  finben.  giir  bag  (^l^rgefiil)!  mu§  e§  britcfenber 
fein,  eine  unöer biente  SInerfennnng  an  empfangen,  aB  e§  für 
bag  ©elBftgefüBI  ift,  eine  öerbiente  3U  entBeBren. 

So  fteüe  idB'  alfo  ben  S'entfdBen  unb  ben  ^Tmerifaner  aB 
foorbiniert  gufammon,  ni(Bt  ben  ©inen  bem  Stnbern  fuB= 
orbiniert.  Sie  gufunft  mag  entfdBeiben,  mer  „primug  inter 
pareg",  ber  ©rfte  unter  ben  ©leicBen,  Inerben  toirb.  gür  bie 
©egenlnart  moEen  inir  unfere  Beiberfeitigen  ©igenfi^aften  in 
einem  flücBtigen  35ergIeicB  gufammienfteEen  unb  bie  dBarafterifti» 
fdB'en  Streitfräfte  muftern,  bie  mir  Beim  ©ntmiEIunggfarnpf  in’g 
gelb  3u  füpren  paBen. 

S3ei  ber  Surüdfepung,  bie  ung  bie  Slmerifaner  nodE)  päufig 
Bieten  511  bürfen  glauben,  ift  eg  für  ung  nidpt  gang  leidpt,  ipren 
©igenfcpaften  mit  UnBefangenpeit  geredE)t  gu  merben.  Söo  burdp 
bie  Ungleidppeit  ber  SteEung  eine  5Cnerfennung  in  ©efapr 
tommt,  ben  Scpein  ber  ©  dp  m.  e  i  dö  e  I  e  i  gu  tragen,  ift  audp  ber 
©5eredptefte  nidpt  immer  geneigt,  burdp  ein  ßoB  fein  SelBftgefüpl 
3U  exponieren.  uiufe  eg  barauf  anfornmen  laffen,  oB  mein 
Salent  für  bie  Sdpmeidpelei  fidp  genugfam  Verleugnen  fann,  um 
meine  Stnerfennung  nidpt  gu  entmerten. 

92epmen  mir  an,  bie  erften  ^'oloniften  feien  nidpt  Untertanen, 
fonbern  pirnmeE  unb  pöEenfefte  9labifale  unb  O^ebolutionäre  Vom, 
Sdplage  unferer  ^tcptunbviergiger  gemefen.  Sie  mürben  natürlidp 
guerft  Befliffen  gemefen  fein,  bie  beutfdpe  ©inpeit  gu  bemonftrieren, 
tnbem  fte  über  bie  gorm  ber  fünftigen  Unioerfität,  ober 
über  bie  parlamentarifdpe  Orbnung  ber  inteEeftueEen  Unorbnung 
fo  lang  unb  fo  meife  unb  fo  erfdpöpfenb  geftritten  patten.  Big  fte 
burdp  ^ären,  ober  Snbioner,  ober  ben  junger  aEer  meiteren  ^0- 
lonifationgBemüpungen  üBerpoBen  maren.  Jütten  fie  fidp'  aber 
über  ein  leitenbeg,  entfdpeibenbeg  OBerpaupt  geeinigt,  fo  mürben 
fte  fidper  einen  E)?ann  gemäpit  paBen,  ber  bie  ^olonifotion  etmg 
mit  folgenber  5tufforberung  Begonnen  pötte:  „greunbe,  S3rüber! 
©pe  mir  S3äume  föEen,  §ütten  Bouen,  bag  Sanb  fultiöieren  unb 
ung  Vor  bem  3Serpungern  itnb  ben  Subianern  fdpüpen,  lafet  ung 
guVor  einen  „Seutfdpen  Sufdpaner''  grünbenP' 
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finb  e§  nid^t  Blofe  fold^e  Sieb^obereten  unb  ^riofitöten* 
rtield^e  bie  ©rurtburfod^e  begeid^nen,  bte  ung  92eulinge  be§  felbfl- 
ftonbigen  §anbeln§  gur  btöftifcfien  ©eftoltung  einer  neuen  3BeIt 
Qu§  bem  rollen  SO^oterial  anfällig  gentadi)t  J)ätte.  ^e  @runb= 
urjQcf)e  finbe  id^  in  bem,  burtf)  unfere  boütifdfte  ©rgtel^ung  ber* 
fdE)uIbeten  ober  bod^  oergröfeerten  2QZife0er!)äItni§  gmiftfien  unferer 
geiftigen  Stnloge  unb  unferer  ^efal^igung  gum  b^uftifd^en  §an= 
beln.  3Bo  e§  auf  bie  Zat,  bie  !)QnbeInbe  ^nitiotiOe,  ben  fiii)nen 
Srngriff,  bie  bi^ai’tifdfie  ©eftaltung  unb  bie  auSbauernbe  2)urd^- 
fiir)rung  anfommt,  ba  fd^eitern  mir  S)eutfdöen  nod)  burd^gängig 
entmeber  on  ber  ^itif  ober  on  ber  Bummelei.  2!ie  ^ritif  um» 
gel^t  boS  eigene  ®anbeln,  inbem  fie  e§  fd^on  im  3]orau§  gergliebert 
unb  Oerurteilt;  bie  ^Bummelei  0  erf  burnt  inbem  fie  if)re 
^afte  Oerlottert  unb  an  SlUotria  bergettelt.*  ^oin  25oIf  ift  ftär» 
fer  aB  ba§  beutfd^e  in  ^Tnlbufen  ofme  Sfngriff,  in  35orfä^en  ol^ne 
^tu^fiil^^^ung,  in  35erf)anblung  ol&ne  ©anblungen,  in  SSorten 
ol^ue  Si^Qten.  3mar  merben  unfere  Sonb^leute,  menn  fie  einmal 
gur  5tftion  fommen,  audf)  griinblid^  tianbein;  aber  mann  fie 
bagu  fommcn,  ba§  fann  niemanb  meniger  Oorau^beftimmen  al§ 
fie  felbft.  2)ie  nötige  ^at,  bie  geitige  ^at,  bie  entfcbiebene  ^ot, 
bie  energifd^e  ^at,  bie  ausbauernbe  .^at,  bie  nic^t  nad^Iöfet,  bi§ 
fie  il&r  3ml  erreicfit  —  fie  ift  e§,  mogu  ber  S^eutfd^e  fid^  nid^t  ent» 
fd^Iiefeen  fann,  fie  ift  e§,  bie  er  ftet§  Oerfd^iebt  ober  Oon  Sfnbern 
ermortet,  bie  er  fo  gern  irgenb  einem  erträumten  „beu§  e^ 
madf)ina''  iiberläfet  unb  um  bie  er  gemöf)nlidö  fo  lang  l^erumfriti» 
fiert  unb  l&erumbummelt,  bi§  bie  ©elegenfieit  Oorbei  unb  baB 
SiaBfo  geficfiert  ift.  ^ann  gel^t  er  in  fid^,  fritifiert  fid^  felbft  unb 
tut  ^u6e,  inbem  er  alB  bobbefter  S3ummler  gu  (Srunbe  gebt,  bodf) 
nicht  alB  ^etbruber.  Z\e  Einlage  gur  ^ritif  ift  ber  größte  35or» 
gug,  fofern  fte  burcb  ßrmiittlung  ber  Söabrbeit  bem  Raubein  bie 
rechte  fRicbtfcbnur  anmeift;  aber  fie  ift  ber  gröfete  gebier,  menu  ibr 
nidbt  ein  energifcber  SSide  unb  fcblagfertiger  ©ntfcblug  gur  Seite 
ftebt,  ber  ihre  fRefuItate  recbtgeitig  geftaltet  unb  fidb  nicht  tatloB 
mit  bem  felbftgefädigen  (Sebanfen  begnügt,  fie  gefunben  gu  hoben, 
^eine  l^ritif  unb  feine  Zat  —  baB  ift  irifch;  Zat  unb  feine  ^itif 

*  S^er  beutfche  dbmafter,  ben  ^cingen  hier  feinen  B^itgenoffen 
gufdjreibt,  bat  fidb  ingmifcben,  bcmf  ber  gübrung  ^renfeenB  unb  S3tB^ 
ntordg,  bo(h  glüdlidiermetfe  gänglich  geänbert. 
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—  bQ§  ift  omerifanifcf) ;  unh  feine  ^ot  —  bag  ift  beutfd^; 
^itif  unb  ^at  sugleid^  —  bag  ift,  trag  bie  S)entfcöen  unb  bie 
5Imerifaner  mit  einanber  gu  ©tanbe  bringen  foEen. 

®ie  unaeitige  beutfc^e  ^itif,  bie  nie  berubigte  unb  nie  be» 
friebigte,  bie  fdi)toabt  trr  fie  banbeln  unb  räfonniert  tro’  fte  bören 
foE,  bie  in  ihrer  5Xugartung  eben  fotrobl  a^r  .^IatfdöfuE)t  trie  anr 
®aarfbalterei,  2SerfIeinerunggfu(bt  trie  ^uv  ^obbiftiX  führt, 
ift  big  febt  nodb  überaE  bie  geinbin  ber  beutfcben  ^at  unb  @inig= 
feit  getrefeu  unb  felbft  bie  9^ot  trar  ni(bt  immer  im  ©tanbe,  fie 
aum  0E}tr eigen  a^  bringen.  S)'en  SDeutfEien  genügt  fein  ^lan 
unb  fein  gübrer,  ber  an  ihren  35erftanb  abbeEiert;  fie  rerai(bten 
böcbfteng  bann  auf  bie  ftörenbe  ^ritif,  trenn  man  befcbeiben  ge» 
nug  ift,  unter  berfelben  an  bleiben.  ®ann  finb  fie  im  ©tanbe,  ber 
größten  Summbeit  afg  SSerbienft  anauredbnen,  trag  fie  bem  gröfe» 
ten  SSerftanbe  nie  reraeiben  trürben;  ba  aber  in  biefer  fingen  2öelt 
ber  iD^angel  an  3}erftanb  immer  nur  einaelnen  Snbiribuen  fort» 
hilft,  ni(bt  ganaen  35ölfern,  fo  fann  ben  Seutfcben  im  SXEgemeinen 
bie  9^a(bficbt,  treidle  fie  oft  ber  Summbeit  betreifen,  eben  fo  trenig 
nüben  trie  bie  Hnerbittli(bfeit,  tromit  fie  nod^i  öfter  ben  35erftanb 
rerurteilen.  Saber  rührt  eg,  bafe  fie  eben  fo  unfähig  fein  trürben, 
aEein  eine  Kolonie  an  grünben,  trie  fie  big  febt  unfähig  traren, 
eine  SXeOoIution,  fa  auch  nur  eine  erträbnengtrerte  Srgonifation 
für  bolitifche  3n)e(fe  burd^anfeben.  Tlan  gebe  ben  Seutftben  in 
ber  SSüfte  ihrer  Qnftänbe  einen  ßötren  anm  gübrer  unb  fie  trer» 
ben  ihm  mit  ber  3önge  ihrer  ^ritif  aEe  §aore  aug  ben  SP^äbnen, 
aEe  3äbne  oug  bem  9^adl)en  unb  aEe  Mauen  aug  ben  Saben  an 
aerren  fucben,  um  ihn  tromöglicbi  an  einem^  Turnei  an  matben. 
DZebmen  fie  aber  ein  Mmel  anm  gübrer  —  trag  immer  bag 
3ßabrfd£)einli(bfte  ift  — ,  fo  trerben  fie  ihm  mittelft  einer  Hm» 
februng  ber  Mitif  bie  E)?äbnen,  bie  3äbne,  bie  Mauen  ron  bnn» 
bert  öötren  anbicbten,  um  bann  nebft  ihrem  fdtireEIidtien  gübrer 
ron  Sigern  unb  §t)änen  gefreffen  an  trerben. 

5Eeben  ber  Mitif  nannte  ich  alg  aineiteg  ^robatmittel  ber  ©r» 
folglofigfeit  bie  33ummelei.  0ie  ift,  trie  ihre  ©(btrefter,  bie  (Se» 
mütli(bfeit,  ettrag  fo  eigentümliib  Seutfcbeg,  ba^  anbere  SSöIfer 
ni(bt  einmal  einen  5Iügbrudt  für  fie  höben.  ®g  gibt  Oerfibiebene 
Wirten,  ©rabe  unb  Züchtungen  ber  Z^ummtelei.  Hnfere  ebelften 
(Seifter  tvaien  aeittreife  fo  gut  S3ummler  trie  unfere  orbinärften 
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©dtenfteljer.  S)te  'CueEe  ber  Bummelei  ift  eigentlid^  ein  im  leeren 
Seete  ber  3:^atfraft  rinnenber  Xleberflufe  on  ©einüt  unb  fpi^ontafie, 
meldöer  fid^  obleitet  in  gtellofe^  S^roumen,  f:)l3antaftifdi)e§  ©d^n)är= 
men,  ibcale§  ^(fimelgcn.  Sft  biefeä  ^^räumen,  (^d^märmen  unb 
Sd[)mergen  einmal  3iir  ©emoljn^eit  gemorben,  ma»  i^m  in  2)eutfd^= 
lanb  fogar  bnrdi}  ben  0d[}ul3  ber  fpolißei  garantiert  ift,  fo  fliel^t 
e^  naturgemäß  aEe§  ^anbeln,  moburdi}  e§  in  ^'ontaft  mit  ber 
ftörenben  SSirflid^feit  gebrad^t  mirb,  unb  mirft  fid^  öödt)ften^  auf 
bag  fogenannte  „©enießen''.  Qe  nac^  ber  Slrt  unb  ^ilbungg= 
ftufe  beg  Sn^töibuumg  manbelt  eg  an  ber  .§anb  beg  (Semütg  unb 
ber  fptjantafie  ebenfo  mof)I  in’g  33ierr)aug,  mo  eg  im  Sd^aum  beg 
©erftenfaftcg  unb  im  '£}ualm  ber  pfeife  bie  unbequemen  ©törun= 
gen  beg  mirflid^cn  Sebeng  aerge^en  fiel)t,  mie  auf  bie  ^öljen  beg 
'ißarnaß,  mo  eg  ficb  inmitten  eineg  SöeltFambfeg  eine  bfjautaftifd^e 
3SeIt  über  ber  mirflid^en  aufbaut.  0o  fiil)rt  ben  Seutfdben  bie 
33ummelei  ebenfo  gut  in  bie  Dtegionen  beg  ebciften  ©cifteglebeng 
mie  in  bie  ^liefen  ber  gemeinften  33erfommenf}eit;  fie  mad^t  iftn 
ebenfo  gut  gum  fctiaffenben Zünftler  mie  gum  arbeitgfctieuenStroIct). 
Stetg  aber  ift  fie  ein  bager  $ang,  fid^  gemütlidf)  unb  geiftig  frei 
3U  ergeben,  obne  fidf)  an  bie  ftörenben  ^ebiirfniffe  unb  bemmenben 
Gebrauten  beg  gemeinen  Sebeng  gu  febren,  bag  überall  rüftigeg 
^anbanlegen  unb  refolute  ^ongentrierung  beg  SSiEeng  auf  be= 
ftimmtc  ©ingelgmedfe  gebietet,  ©g  läßt  fidb  niebt  leugnen,  baß 
bie  Seutfdben  fidb  burdb  biefen  ®ang  befonberg  qualifigieren  gu 
S^'anbibaten  für  fene  olqmbifdbe  SSerfammIung  ber  Itrbilber  aÜer 
33ummerei,  beren  fßräfibent  ^ubiter,  beren  (^efretär  StfoIIo  unb 
beren  ^dbaßmeifterinnen  §ebe  unb  ^tbbrobite  bmßen;  fo  long 
aber  bag  S^ttalter  beg  fünftigen  ^eUenentumg  nocb  nidit  ange= 
brodben  ift,  Oerfdbergen  bie  Seutfdben  ibre  ^tnfßrüd^e  barauf,  inbem 
fie  eg  alg  Gummier  Oormegnebmen  moUen,  obne  eg  alg  ?JFänner 
errungen  gu  höben. 

2^aß  fie  nodb  eine  SSorfcbuIe  burdbgumocben  höben,  ift  audf] 
oug  anberen  DHtcffidbten  febr  bienlidb.  ^m  beutfdben  33ummler= 
leben  fßielt  ber  ^^nudb  nodb  eine  gu  große  DtoIIe,  alg  baß  ber  olqm* 
bifebe  35orrat  bon  9^eftar  unb  Stmbrofia  ibn  gufriebenftelTen 
fonnte.  Sffen  unb  Printen  ift  gmar  nodb  bon  feinem  95oIf  alg 
etmag  Iteberflüffigeg  ober  Slermerflidbeg  angefeben  morben  unb 
mon  broudbt  fein  bemerifdber  Hellene  gu  fein,  um  felbft  einen 
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tüd^tigen  Strafen  mit  ^^oefie  511  müraeu;  oBer  ^reffen  unb  ©aufen, 
gumal  tüenn  au  etnfeiüg  uub  auSbauernb  bcr  -Duantitat  Bul* 
bigt  ift  uacB  ben  ueueften  Ermittelungen  ber  ^Btlofot)Bie  unb 
SteftBetif  nicBt  burcBaiiS  crforberlicB,  in  ber  ©egenmart  einen 
3Th,tftcrinenfcf)en  unb  in  ber  Sufunft  einen  Olgm^ier  aufauBauen. 
Sie  Englänber  tonnen  feine  ^olitif  unb  fonftige  öffentlitfje 
StngelegenBeiten  Betreiben  oBne  Smecf'effen;  aber  bie  SeutjcBen 
Baben  immer  ©Bai^ecf'e  oBue  ^^olitif  unb  öffentlidBe  5tngelegen» 
Beiten.  Sie  leitenbe  Sbee  ber  beutfcBen  3[)Mfen  liegt  meBr  im 
2)2agen  al§  im  ^oBf,  unb  iBre  (Spaxp^enniQe  öermanbeln  fidB 
immer  eBer  in  ^ier  unb  SBurft,  al^  in  3eitungen  unb  ^ücBer. 
Sßarten  tnir  aifo  mit  bem  SIt)mB,  Big  mir  ficB^r  finb,  bafe  mir 
unb  bie  SO^ufen  nidBt  baraug  öertreiben  unb  ben  (Sant)mebeg 
unb  bie  §eBe  ni(Bt  au  ~öbe  BefcBäftigen. 

^ebt  fteHe  man  mit  ber  beutfcBen  33ummlernatur  bag  amerifa= 
nifcBe  SBefen  aufammen.  3BeiI  ber  nücBterne  5tmerif'aner  nicBt  an 
unferem  ©emütg-  unb  $BQutafie=lieBerfIuB  laboriert,  begBalB  ift 
fein  (sinn  BerecBnenb  auf  bag  B^^uftifcBe  SeBen  gericBtet,  unb  mo 
mir  träumen,  fcBmärmen  unb  ibealifieren,  ba  Banbelt  unb  fcBafft 
unb  ermirbt  er.  ^elBft  mo  iBn  ITnluft  unb  5trBeitgf(Beu  auf  ben 
3B'eg  ber  93ummelei  füBren,  ba  mufe  fie  ficB  meBr  ober  meniger 
tätlicB  öerBalten,  unb  mag  alg  SeutfdBer  ein  Sräumer  mirb,  bog 
mirb  alg  5tmerifaner  ein  Öoafer;  mag  atg  SeutfcBer  ein  E(fen= 
fteBer  mirb,  bag  mirb  alg  5tmerifaner  ein  9iombt);  mag  alg  Seut= 
fcBer  ein  $ßagaBunbe  mirb,  bag  mirb  alg  5tmerifaner  ein  gfi* 
Buftier.  Ser  einaige  guftanb,  in  meldBem  ber  5tmerifaner  maBt= 
Baft  Bummelt,  ift  jene  felige  @emittg=  unb  (55eifteg=3[^erfaffung,  in 
meIcBer  er  öom  ÖeBnftuBI  aug  alg  umgefeBrter  Sitane  bie  0(BuB* 
foBIen  bem  €It)mB  unb  bag  ^aupt  bem  Srfug  aufeBrt.  Ser 
STmerifaner  Bummelt  nur  fibenb.  Stber  felBft  in  biefem  3u- 
ftanbe  fann  er  bie  Sat  nidBt  gana  unterlaffen:  er  aieBt  menigfteng 
bie  Sanae  beg  SöBuftocBerg  aug  ber  SafdBe,  um  auf  bie  Snfuforien 
feineg  Sentalfpftemg  Sugb  au  madBen,  ober  bag  gebermeffer,  um 
bag  gunbament  feineg  35ummelft)ftemg,  feinen  SeBnftuBI,  au  aer* 
fdBnibeln. 

SSag  ben  ^aucB  ober  502agen  angeBt,  fo  Bat  ber  amerifanifdBe 
entfdBieben  eine  geringere  öeiftunggfäBigfeit  alg  ber  beutfdBe,  er 
arbeitet  audB  meniger  auf  Soften  beg  £opfeg.  Sßenig  5tmerifaner 
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ent5iel)cn  tr)r  (Selb  ber  ^reffe,  urn  e§  für  ben  93audö  gu  öertoenben. 
S^'te  ^reffe  iinb  bte  reine  SBäfd^e,  ba§  finb  gruet  lobenStoerte  93e- 
biirfntife,  treldje  ber  Stmerifoner  Ineber  burd^  bte  ^ud^e  nod^  burdb 
bie  ^intetbe  beeintradlitigen  lafet.  SDton  fonn  felbft  ben  amertfa- 
nifdten  33ummler  nid^t  eigentlicb  ber  SSöEerei  befd^ulbigen.  ©ein 
nerüöS  tätiger,  ftraff  übergogener  Korber  ift  bogu  ireniger  bi§bo> 
niert  qB  bte  bbleginolifcbere,  mit  loferent  Uebergug  tJerfefiene, 
mef)r  gnr  5[n§füIInng  angelegte  9?Qtnr  be§  ^eutidben.  ^n  feiner 
^bantafie  fbielen  bie  Seben§ntittel  feine  Atolle,  er  ijgt  nidbt  in 
(Sebanfen,  fein  5tbbctit  ift  nidbt  leibenfdbaftlidber  9?atur  unb  er 
macl)t  anä  bent  (Sffen  fein  geft,  e§  fei  benn  mettn  er  am  „Sl)anB- 
gil3ing§"=^agc  „^nrfeib'  ifet.  23a§  aber  ba§  ^rinfen  betrifft,  fo 
eilt  er  rafd)  gnm  oict,  oljite,  bei  feinem  3DfangeI  an  @emütlid)fetr, 
ben  Sö^eg  für  bie  Unterbaltung  gu  benuben,  er  liebt,  ohne  ^eon 
i^anl’fdic  ^bantafie,  gleich  Sean  ^aul  ben  (Seift  „fonbenfiert", 
nämlidb  ben  ©d)itab§,  er^trinft  ober  fäuft,  mie  jenes  fölnifebe 
(Senie,  „blofe  ber  Söirfung  toegen''  unb  biefe  Söirfung  ift  bie  Gnt- 
feffelnng  ber  Seftialität  auf  bem  fürgeften  SSege.  „gm  SSein 
ift  Siöabrbeit'',  aber  im  ©d}nab§  ift  fte  nidbt  minber,  unb  mäbrenb 
ber  3Sein  ober  baS  33ier  ben  beutfeben  Summier  treibt,  feinen 
fremben  9?acbbar  gn  umljalfen,  treibt  öieEeidbt  ber  ©ebnaü^  ben 
.amerifanifeben,  feinen  nädüten  greunb  totgnfcblogen.  ^Imertfaner, 
lernt  23etn  trinfen !  gfjt  unb  trinft  ber  S)entfcbe  nodb  gu  öiel,  um 
im  £)lgmb  ^fufnabme  gu  finben,  fo  ift  euer  (Sefcbmadt  noch  gu  rob, 
um  bie  (SefeÜfcbaft  ber  (Sötter  gu  goutieren,  benn  9Mtar  ''fra^t 
nid^t  auf  ber  gi^tge''  unb  Slmbrofia  läfjt  ficb  nidjt  mie  bie  Siefen- 
auftern  mit  „ß^atfub''  unb  ^fefferfauce  Oerfd^lingen. 

©od  i(b  einen  alten  SuSbruef  für  literarif(be  Unterfd^eibungen 
gur  Segei(bnung  etbnograbbifjber  Unterfdbiebe  benuben,  fo  möchte 
idb  fagen,  bie  2>eutf(ben  feien  ein  fentimentaleS,  bie  Smerifoner 
ein  natOeS  Solf.  2)ie  ©entimentalität,  bereu  geiftige  gorm  baS 
Sefleftieren  ift,  nimmt  baS  Raubein  bormeg  burdb  ben  geiftigen 
Sorgefibmaef  beSfelben  unb  ebe  fie  nod)  ben  Sraten  ber  ^at  auf 
baS  getter  febt,  forgt  fte  febon  bafür,  bab  er  in  einer  recht  reid^^ 
lieben  ©auce  bon  (Sefübl  ober  Setraebtung  febmirnme.  SHe  Soibt- 
tät  aber  ferbiert  ben  Sraten  ohne  ©auce,  menu  er  fie  auf  bem 
geuer  ber  ©efinnung  ntdf)t  bon  felbft  ergeugt.  S)ie  ©entimentali- 
töt  unternimmt  nichts,  ohne  ft(b  int  ©Siegel  ber  Sefleinon  be- 
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trQ#et  3U  f)aben,  unb  lernt  baburd)i  cd§>  l^ödjfteS  3tel  anfet)en, 
Betraditet  an  toerben.  i[t  fie  and)'  bie  §aubtquetCe  bet 

©itelfeit,  toeld^e  gum  ^E'ofettieren  trie  gum  ^enontnxieren  fiitirt 
unb  fidi  öon  ber  einen  ©eite  bur(^'  unfrud)tbare  SSerfud^ungen  tote 
öon  ber  anberen  bur(^i  leere  ©d).auftellungen  Befriebigt.  9^ur  bie 
S'eutfd^en  fönnen  e§  ertragen,  fa  eine  Genugtuung  barin  finben, 
bie  ganae  funftige  ^eibeit  in  ber  SSorfteHung  unb  ben  ganaen, 
Sefboti^muS  in  ber  gegentoärtigen  SSirflid^feit  an  '^CLb^n.  9tur 
bent  beutfd^en  tour  e§>  möglid^i,  einen  Mobftod,  ®öltt)  unb 
anbere  ^oeten  B^t^öoraubringen,  bie  fo  febr  aon  ber  20irfli(^feit 
au  abftraBieren  berftanben,  ba^  fie  fid^  fogar  abguälten  mit  fef)n= 
fud^tflennenben  Gebienten  an  — ■  man  benfe  fid)  —  bie  „funftige 
Geliebte".  Siebet  er  flärungen  einem  SSefen  alt  mad)en,  ba§  gar 
ni#  ejiftiert,  aber  boeb  erft  e^nftieren  mu^,  ebe  e§>  an  Siebet» 
erflärungen  5fnIaB  geben  fann  —  ift  ba§  nicht  bie  bbebfte  Seiftung 
fentimentaler  Sfbftraftion  ?  ünb  biefelben  Siebbaber,  bie  ber 
„fünftigen  Geliebten"  entgegenfcbmac^teten,  toären  öieEeiibt  toie 
ein  ögbbtifeber  ^ofebbiffimuS  baöon  gelaufen,  toenn  eine  toirflidbe 
ben  Sibfel  ibte^  „beutfdb'en  ergriffen  Sfebnlidb 

haben  fie  e^'  and)  mit  anberen  Geliebten  gehalten,  ©ie  höben 
Gebidjte  gemadbt  an  bie  funftige  greibeit  unb  bie  fünftige 
öolution;  al§  biefe  fo  oft  gerufenen  Tarnen  aber  enblicb-  erf(hienen 
unb  ihren  SSerbern  bie  au^gebreiteten  5trme  entgegenftredten,  ba 
toanbten  bie  ©tbmadbtenben  berf(h'ämt  bie  5fugen  unb  bie  Sänbe 
toeg,  alles  Gntgegenfommen  toar  öergeblidb  unb  bie  befreienbe 
^otibhara  legte  fidb:  böbnenb  auf  baS  anbere  ©bt. 

©ie  amerifanifebe  9?ai0ität  unterhält,  befriebigt  fidb  unb  fo» 
fettiert  nid)t  mit  bem  Ginbrud  einer  ^at,  ehe  fie  getan  ift,  aber 
ergreift  ohne  ^tefleyion  bie  Gelegenheit  beim  ©dbobh  too  fie  fi(h 
bietet,  ©ie  eraeugt  fo  toenig  einen  eitlen  fRomantifer,  toie  einen 
adtoiffenben  Stritifer,  ober  einen  unfeblüffigen  Hamlet,  ©ie  ©at, 
baS  SSodbringen,  als  einaigeS  giel  im.  5luge,  löft  fie  in  ihren 
ffilCen  nidbt  im  3SorauS  auf  in  einem'  ^rei  bon  S3etra(btungen 
über  bie  fdode  bie  fie  fbielt  unb  bie  gigur  bie  fie  macht,  ©er 
STmerifaner  feht  fich'  aufS  ^ferb,  um  nach  bem  ©rt  feiner  33e» 
ftimmung  an  reiten,  nicht  aber,  um  fich  anm  QM  bon  betounbern» 
ben  Singen  an  machen,  toelche  bie  beutfebe  ©elbftbetrachtnng  hinter 
iebern  SJorhang  bermuten  toirb.  ^ein  Slmerifaner  toürbe  mit 
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§errn  ^nM,  al§  er  in  aEer  beutf(f)en  Unfdi)nlb  gur  9iet)oIution§» 
geit  mit  einem  romantifdE)en  ^edferl^ut  beinaffnet  buref)  ein  frieb- 
lid^eS  Xal  ber  ritt,  au^gerufen  t)aben:  „menn  un§  je^t  unfere 
SSeiber  fätien/'  9^ocb  tneniger  mürbe  ein  Stmerifaner,  nod]  bem 
erften  frnd)tIofen  ^^erfuc^,  mit  ®errn  $eder  im  SBalbe  ben  ^arl 
93^oor  gefbielt,  ba»  pftol  brol^enb  Betrad^tet  unb  ben  umfteBenben 
23Qumen  nnb  STbintanten  berfidiert  ^aBen:  „jeBt  ift  mein  groBeS 
SeBen  gu  ©nbe''  —  mQ§  Befonntlid)  nid)t  gang  ber  gad  mar.  2)er 
Stmerifaner  fiet)t  gunädift  barauf,  ma»  er  erreid^t,  ber  ^eutfd&e 
baranf,  meldien  ©ffeft  er  mad^t,  aud^  menn  er  nid^t^  erreid^t.  2>er 
STmerifaner  Biifet  baburd^  freilid^  biel  9tomantif  ein  unb  Bcm-belt 
Böufig  auf  Soften  ber  Sleftfietif;  aBer  ma§  er  al^  Ütomantifer  unb 
STeftBetifer  Verliert,  ba§  geminnt  er  menigften^  al§  2)^ann. 
idB  biefe  0eite  am  toerifaner  B^röorBeBe,  bergeffe  idB  üBrigen^ 
nicBt,  ba6  er  an  bie  greiBeit  gemöBnt,  baB  bie  freie  ^Setötigung 
iBm  gur  anberen  9?atur  gemorben  ift  in  einem  Öanbe,  beffen  gange 
©ntmidlung  ade  müßige  unb  eitle  9tefIerion  auSfdBIofe,  unb  baB 
baBer  feine  gange  ©rgieBung  iBn  eBen  fomoBI  innerIi(B  bor  fdBmädB= 
licBer  ©elBftBefBiegelung  fdBüBen,  mie  fie  iBm  eine  gröB^re  (^idBer= 
Beit  be§  äußeren  5Cuftreten§  gemäBren  mufete.  SSir  S^eutfcBen 
bagegen  Batten  nur  bie  ^etracBtung  frei;  in  ber  freien  Betätigung 
BaBen  mir  erft  Begonnen  un§  gu  berfudBen.  TOt  Bölfern  geBt  e§ 
mie  mit  ^inbern.  !r^ebe§  ^inb  glauBt  bie  STufmerffamfeit  ader 
B^elt  auf  fidB  geridBtet  unb  Bört  nidE)t  auf  gu  B^rabieren,  menu  e§ 
gum  erften  SP^al  bie  ®ofen  an  Bot,  unb  unfere  beutfdien  greiBeit^* 
Bofen  finb  nod)  giemlidf)  neu. 

B^erfmürbiger  SSeife  gibt  e§  eine,  unb  gmar  eine  feBr  BraftifdBe 
BicBtung,  in  meIcBer  bie  tatenBebürftige  ß^nergie  ber  5tmerifaner 
eine  nodB  meit  größere  SdBeu  bor  bem  öanbeln  Böt  cil§>  bie  gau= 
bernbe  ^ritif  unb  giedofe  Bummelei  ber  S^eutfcBen  —  i(B  meine 
bie  Bebolution.  S)ie  UnemBfinblidBfeit  unb  @ebulb,  mit  meldBer 
biefe  (s(Beu  troB  ader  greiBeit  unb  aden  SOlitteln  ber  (SegenmeBr 
bie  emBörenbften  BZifeBcmblungen  erträgt,  menn  fie  fidf)  ben 
B^antel  ber  (SefeBIidBfeit  umBängen,  ift  eBenfo  BeifBiedo§  mie  um 
BegreifIi(B.  gbft  bie  gange  @ef(Bi(Bte  ber  ©frabenBalterei  gibt 
bafür  SeugniS  ab.  ®a§  fbretBenbfte  3eugni§  aber  lieferten 
bie  Borgänge  in  £anfa§,  burdE)  meIcBe  man  in  S^eifel  fam,  ob 
man  fidB  uteBr  gegen  bie  <sfTabenB alter  unb  iBre  SSerfgeuge,  ober 
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me^v  gegen  biejentgen  entpöreu  foEte,  tuelc^e  fid^  t)on  il^nen  fo 
ru(f)Io§  miBl^anbeln  lieBen.  ©rft  burE)  einen  fd^HEiten  farmer 
mit  grauen  paaren  mußten  bie  ©egner  ber  CTaberei  über  bie 
^Irt  Belel^i^t  merben,  inie  freie  SP^änner  ficf^  gegen  eine  ^prannei 
gu  bertialten  i)ahen,  bie  febe  ^Trt  bon  SSiEfür  nnb  ©d^aubtat  im 
Dramen  be^  ©efe^eS  begeht,  ^ad^  ben  ©rfal^rungen  in  ^anfa^ 
gu  fcf)Iiefeen,  mitßte  man  annef)men,  bafe  ein  entfd^Ioffener  ^rä= 
fibent  mit  einem  ftefienben  ^eere  bon  50,000  ib^ann  im  Dramen 
be§>  „@efe^e§'5  ber  „^onftitntion''  nnb  ber  „Union"  aEe  grei= 
beiten  ber  bvepnblif  gu  berni(bten  im  taube  Jnäre.  Unb  bocb 
bat  biefe§  S5oIf  f(bon  im  Scibte  1776  fidb  felbft  bie  Siegel  be§ 
®anbeln§  für  bie  gäEe  borgegeicbnet,  in  toeldEien  eine  Siegierung 
befbotifdfien  SPiiBbraudb  bon  ihren  SPiitteln  macht.  S)ie  Unabbäm 
gigfeit§erflärung,  toeicbe  ba§  Siecbt  ber  Siebolution  boranfteEt, 
fagt  n.  St.:  „SBenn  eine  lange  ^ette  bon  SJHBbräuchen  unb  toiber= 
recbtlicben  StnmaBungen,  bie  nnb  er  änb  er  lieb  ba§felbe  3iel  im 
Stuge  böüen,  flar  bie  Stbfiebt  angeigt,  bie  SPienfeben  unter  einen 
unumfdbränften  ^efpoti§mn§  gu  gmingen,  fo  bciBen  biefe  ba§  Siedbt, 
fo  ift  e§  ihre  Wid&t,  eine  foicbe  Siegierung  abgutoerfen  nnb  für 
neue  (sebubtoebren  ihrer  gnfünftigen  (sidfierbeit  gu  for  gen."  Sinn, 
idb  foEte  beuten,  bie  „^ette"  ber  fflabenhalterifcben  „PPiiBöräucbe" 
unb  „Stnmaüungen"  ift  febon  „lang"  genug  unb  i'br  unb 

ihre  „Stbfiebt"  ift  ebenfo  unberfennbar,  toie  e§>  flar  ift,  baB  ohne 
^urebbreebung  ber  fonftitutioneEen  (sebranfen  bie  Sflaberei  nicht 
mehr  unfcbäblicb  gemacht  toerben  fann.  Ser  fogenannte  gefeb= 
liebe  gortfebritt  auf  einer  ^ap,  inelcbe  ein  abfolute^  Unrecht  ge= 
feblicb  fiebert,  fann  eb^ig  nur  gefeblicber  Siücffcbritt  fein.  Srob 
biefer  unumftöülicben  SSabrbeit  taffen  bie  Stmerifaner  ficb  bon 
bem  „gefebticb"  gefieberten  Unrecht  lieber  iebe  Ungefeblidbfeit  ge= 
foEen,  otg  baB  fie  bureb  ein  fübneB  ganbetn,  inogu  namenttieb 
^anfa§  ©etegenbeit  gab  unb  toogu  feber  nörbticbe  ©ouberneur 
burdb  jeben  0ftabenau5tieferung§faE  (Setegenbeit  erbätt,  ficb  be§ 
Sttpg  enttebigen,  ber  fie  fo  lang  gebrüeft  bat.  (statt  ben  ^oten  ber 
„gefebtieben"  (sebtingen,  toobureb  fie  nadb  unb  nach  Bon  einer  Eracht 
gefeffett  unb  ftrangutiert  toerben,  bie  ficb  felbft  aEer  geffetn  ent= 
lebigt,  bei  Seiten  mit  einem  rebeEifeben  SP^effer  gu  burebfebneiben 
—  ma§  febon  be^halb  ba§  „^raftifebfte"  toäre,  toeit  „time  moneb" 
ift  — ,  taffen  fie  ben  knoten  unter  enbtofen  (^rniebrigungen  un^ 
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dualereien  fo  feft  öerfc^Itngen  unb  fd^ürgen,  bag  fie  tfin  fbätej; 
nici)t  megr  löfen  fönnen  ogne  ftcf)  felbft  in  ben  5U  fcfineiben. 
S3i§  äum  ^Tuftrcten  be^  alten  ^rotnn  finb  in  toerifa  bie  Sf'Iaöen- 
t)alter  bie  einzigen  Steoolutionäre  getoefen.  Sßenn  bieg  aHeg  nid^l 
gegen  ben  S5erftanb  ber  Stmerifaner  ft)redöen  foE,  fo  mug  eg  gegen 
igren  ä^ent  ft)re(^en  unb  bod^  fegit  e§  ignen  im  SlEgemeinen  nfdgt 
baran.  5(ber  moran  eg  ignen  fegit,  bag  ift  auger  ber  2lufogfe=' 
runggfägigieit  für  gelninnlofe  ©efdgäfte  ber  (Sauerteig  rabifaler 
5been,  meld^er  igren  angelfädgfifcgen,  ftereotQg  gefdgulten  ©eift 
aug  bem  eingefagrenen  (^eleife  beg  golitifdgen  mie  fommersieEen 
(segaegerg  geraugtreibt.  9()^t  biefem  Sfrtifel  fönnten  ignen  bie 
golitifigen  glücgtlinge  Gurogag,  namentlidg  bie  2)eutf(gen,  eben- 
foinogl  in  ber  ^olitif  aufgelfen  mie  im  fogialen  öeben.  <Bo  menig 
9^orbamerifa  t)on  ben  ©nglänbern  frei  getnorben  ift  ogne  die- 
öolution,  fo  menig  mirb  eg  ogne  Dteüolution  frei  merben  öon  ben 
(sflobengaltern  unb  eg  ift  3U  goffen,  bag  an  biefer  9teöoIution  bie 
2^eutfdf)cn  einen  rügmiidgeren  STnieit  gaben  merben  atg  an  igrer 
eigenen.  SSir  betraegten  feinen  Seutfegen  alg  Sanbgmann,  ber 
auf  ber  (Seite  ber  (sffaöerei  ftegt,  unb  münfd^en  im  ^tereffe 
unferer  ©gre  jebem  ben  (striE,  ber  beim  ®ntf(geibung§famgf  in 
ben  Steigen  ber  SDtenftgengönbler  getroffen  mirb. 

Seg  gäbe  bie  S^rage  ergeben,  mie  eg  mit  bem  amerifanifdfien 
SDtut  befteEt  fei.  5^er  SPtut  ift  ein  ^gema  öon  ^ebeutung,  bag  mir 
auf  Tribünen  mie  in  SSirtggäufern  aEe  ^age  öerganbeln  gören, 
ogne  borüber  in’g  ^lore  gu  fommen.  ®ier  nur  ein  ^^aar  SSorte, 
SOtut  ift  im  aEgemeinen  bie  gägigfeit,  mit  S3emugtfein  unb  ^ennt- 
nig  ber  ß^efagr  etmag  gu  magen  für  einen  3meE.  ©r  ift  aifo  gu 
meffen  nadg  bem,  mag  gemagt  mirb,  unb  naeg  bem,  mofür  etmoS 
gemagt  mirb.  ®at  berjenige  SDtut,  ber  fein  Seben  magt  für  eine 
S)ummgeit?  ®r  ift  toE.  ®at  berjenige  S[^ut,  ber  feine  ^tiotgen 
greiggibt  für  eine  SSalgerei,  aber  feine  SOteinung  abgugeben  magt 
für  bie  greigeit?  ®r  ift  rog  unb  gemein.  §err  ©merfon  fagte 
neulidg,  eg  gebe  99tenf(gen,  bie  fi(g  rugig  öor  ben  E)tunb  ber  Kanone 
fteEen,  aber  ni(gt  magen  ben  eigenen  aufgutun.  ga,  ben  ibtunb 
auftun,  bag  ift  ber  ^augtmut,  auf  ben  eg  bei  ben  gragen  beg 
gortfdgrittg  anfommt  unb  ben  man  am  meiften  ba  öermifet,  mo 
bag  SDZunbauftun  ein  öerbriefteg  Steegt  ift.  2)ie  %  SSromn’g  beg 
Sßorteg  unb  ber  geber  finb  feltener,  alg  bie  %  SSromn’g  ber 
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3)^u§fete.  -gier,  in  biefem  Sanbe,  tro  jeber  im  ©tanbe  ift,  eine 
D^ebe  gu  iialten,  ift  unter  ^aufenben  nid)t  einer  im  ©tanbe,  ben 
SO^iinb  Qufgutun.  Ber  t)ält  metir  Dieben  aB  bie  STmerifaner.  ©ie 
finb  bagu  in  ©tonb  gefegt  nidi)t  nur  burc^'  eine  langiäl^rige  Hebung, 
fonbern  oud^i  bur(^  ben  9[)?angel  iene§  ^beenüberfluffeS,  beffen 
©id^itung  unb  Iogif(f)e  SSerbinbung  mitunter  ba§  $aubtt)inberni§ 
felbft  für  begabte  ält'enfd^en  bilbet,  trenn  fie  bem  momentanen 
9iebebebürfni^  entfbrec^en  foÜen.  ®ie  amerifanifd)en  ^tebenl^alter 
tiaben  il^i^en  Sbeenöorrat  trie  ein  „©et"  üon  SBerfgeugen  ftet§ 
überfid^tliät  gur  ®anb,  treil  er  fi(t)i  befd^ränft  auf  bieienigen  Singe, 
mit  benen  fie  fidö  in  bem  gefc^Ioffenen  greife  il^rer  ^olitif  unb, 
ihrer  @ef(f)äfte  ron  jeher  befd^äftigt  haben.  Saher  jeneS^  etrige 
SSieberbref(hen  taufenbmal  burdi)brofdhener  gragen;  baher  aber 
au(h  jene  ©ürachfertigfeit,  treldhe  in  jebem  SO^oment  bem,  @e* 
fdhäft^bebarf  Genüge  leiftet.  Sfm  ^tebenhalter  trirb  bann  ber 
2)2unb,  tra.§  ber  ©eher  am  gafee  —  ift  er  einmal  am  Saufen,  fo 
läuft  er  gang  bon  felbft,  nur  mit  bem  Itnterfdfiiebe,  bafe  jebe^ 
Safe  enblich  leer  trirb,  aber  nicht  jeber  fRebenh alter,  benn  ba§  5lu§- 
gelaufene  läuft  immer  trieber  auf  §  9^eue.  Söie  gejagt,  trofe  biefer 
fRebefertigfeit  fehlt  ben  9}leiften  ber  tWut,  fie  für  bie  rechten  Singe 
gu  benufeen.  llnb  tre^halb?  SSeil  ba§  Otififo  hier  einen  ^unft 
betrifft,  ben  ba§  rechnenbe  „^üfinefe"  niemals  au§  ben  Sfugen 
fefet,  nämlich'  ben  (S5efd^äft§nachtheil,  bie  ©inbufee  an  @elb  ober 
an  SluSfichten  auf  (Setrinn  unb  ©teüungen.  Ser  jb^ut  be§  ©oI= 
baten  bringt  ©olb  unb  (Erhöhung;  ber  ät^ut  be§  (SntbecferS  bringt 
bieichtum  unb  9tuhm;  aber  trag  bringt  ber  moralifche?  ^ein  ^2ut 
foftet  mehr  @elb  alg  ber  moralifche,  benn  er  bringt  feineg  ein. 
"St  tron’t  bat),"  fagen  bie  g}anfeeg.  S^^ar  ift  er  ein  blentier, 
ber  ron  feinen  Sirf^r  lebt;  aber  fein  ^afeital  ift  bie  Sßahrheit 
unb  ihre  Sinfen  finb  Entbehrungen  unb  SSerfolgungen.  gür 
folche  3jrgrechnung  haben  bie  fttechner  beg  SoICarg  feine  ^affion. 
Sßie  ber  Seutfche  ben  90^ut  unb  Entfchlufe  in  ber  ^titif  unb  ber 
Q^ummelei  abfchträcht,  fo  hebt  ihn  ber  g)onfee  auf  burdh  bag  9fech'= 
neu  unb  bann  macht  er  bie  Heuchelei  gur  Eefchäftgbrari^.  Ser 
Slmerifaner  fcheut  fidh  feinegtregg  Eelb  hergugeben  für  bie  ©ache 
feiner  Hebergeugung,  unb  bag  ift  feine  noble  ©eite;  ober  er  fcheut 
trie  bag  geuer  bie  (Sefahr,  um  feiner  Uebergeugung  triüen  fein 
Eelb  mehr  mochen  gu  fönnen,  unb  bag  ift  feine  fdhmächfte  ©eite. 
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©r  gibt  lieber  1000  bare  S)oEar§  für  bte  grei^eit  f)er,  al§  bafe 
er  fidö  bitrc^  ^loMtellung  für  bte  S^^eil^ßit  bie  (SelegenfieTt  rauben 
läfet,  100  streifel^afte  SoÜarg  gu  „mad^en''.  9^i(l)t  ber  ©eig  mad^t 
if)n  gum  geigling,  fonbern  bie  $abgier;  nid^t  fotool^I  ber  33efi^, 
als  bielmei^r  baS  ©rtoerben.  9ZidC]l  melir  ertrerben,  nid^t  ntefir. 
„(Selb  madden"  gu  tonnen  ift  für  iftn  bie  größte  ©träfe,  Uieil  boS 
©elbmad^en  l^ier  baS  größte  @Iü(f  ift.  S>eSf)aIb  finben  mir  ba 
ben  toenigften  moralijd^en  ?9^ut,  tvo  baS  meifte  @elb  gcmad^t  tnirb, 
fo  toie  leiber  baS  ioenigfte  @elb,  too  ber  meifte  moralifd^e  Tint  ift. 
2)er  größte  geigling  ber  Söelt  ift  überhaupt  ber  (Selbfadt,  aber 
nocß  meßr  ber  leere,  ber  öoü  fein  tuiH,  alS  ber  öoüe,  ber  nid^t 
leer  merben  toill.  ®ätte  idf)  einen  3}anfee  gum  greunb,  id^  Uiürbe 
mid^  im  gaü  ber  9^ot  cßer  barauf  berlaffen,  baß  er  gu  meiner 
Dtettuug  $10,000  oßferte,  alS  baß  er  riSfirte,  burd^  geoffenbarte 
©ßm^atliie  für  meine  llngläubigfeit  eine  ^unbfcfiaft  Oon  $100 
gu  berlieren.  ©r  milt  „abaifabfe'',  möglid^  bleiben  bei  benen,  bie 
ni(fit  feiner  Xtebergeugung  finb  ober  eben  fo  ängftlid^e  9tü(lfidf)ten 
neßmen  mie  er.  SaS  ift  ber  Sauber  ber  ißn  bannt,  baS  ift  baS 
(Sift,  baS  ißn  entneröt,  im  05efdßäft§=  mie  im  ßolitifcßen  öeben. 
Sie  91it(ffi(f)t  auf  bie  „Sföailabilitt)"  ift  baS  Sodß,  baS  ßier  aucß 
ber  Tiod^mütigfte  9Xacfen  trägt,  unb  fo  toie  faft  feber  ^olitifer  fidß 
gum  ^omüromißmoun  madden  läßt  beim  (Sebanfen  an  ein  ^mt, 
an  einen  ©iß  im  Kongreß  unb  an  ben  ^räfibentenftußl,  fo  läßt 
faft  feber  (SefdßäftSmann  fidß.  gum  ^eucßler  macßen  burdß  ben  @e». 
banfen  an  eine  ©ßefulation,  an  ein  S5ermögen  unb  an  eine  SOliHion. 
5tber  „abaitable"  gu  bleiben  für  einen  freien  50^ann,  bem  ber 
ß^ßarafterftolg  meßr  gilt  als  aüe  Slemter  unb  bie  SSaßrßeit  meßr 
als  aÜeS  @elb,  baS  ift  nur  für  menige,  öorgugSmeife  35errufene 
ein  (Segenftanb  beS  ©ßrgeigeS.  (Sntfcßiebenßeit  gegen  ©flaöeret 
bitbet  audß  in  ben  freieften  ©taaten  nodß  einen  (Segenftanb  ge= 
fürcßteter  Senungiation  unb  fo  toie  feber  ^olitifer  Oor  bem  3Sor» 
murf  gittert,  er  fei  ein  „Slbolitionift'",  fo  Oerfriecßt  fidß  feber  @e- 
fcßäftSmann  unb  Siterot  Oor  bem  95erbadßt,  er  fei  ein  „^nfibel". 
Sie  ^^eitf(ße,  bie  ben  ©Haben  gerfleifcßt,  gerbredßen  unb  baS  teug, 
baS  bie  ?OXenfdßßeit  nieberbrücft,  gu  ^oben  merfen  tooüen  —  baS 
ift  ein  SSerbrecßen,  beffen  fidß  ßier  9Xiemanb  befcßulbigen  läßt,  ber 
ein  5rmt  erlangen  ober  ein  ©efdßäft  madßen  toill.  ©dßmodß  über 
biefe  Hnmännlicßfeit,  XIneßrIidßfeit,  S^eigßeit! 
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Zxo^  aHebem  trirb  bet  SO^ut  überall  geac^iet,  felbft  @5elb- 
fac!.  SDer  (^runb  babon  liegt  toal^rj'i^einlidö  in  bem  get)eim,en 
^^efiil^I/  bafe  ber  99Zutige  bem  SO^utlofen  bie  9^otmenbigfeit  beS 
®erbortreten§  unb  be^  ®anbeln§  erfbctren  t)ilft.  lernt  burdi 

ben  D}Zut  5tnberer  ben  Stbftanb  berechnen,  burd^  trelc^en  man  felbft 
bon  bent  ?^unft  entfernt  ift,  too  gur  3[^ertretung  ber  Sl^enfc^l^eitB- 
intereffen  ^eber  berbfiidfitet  ift  mntig  gu  fein.  2)ie  ^anblungS- 
b)eife  beB  SO^utigen  ift  bal^e^^  eitte  5frt  ©ergen§erIeidE)terung  für  ben 
SD^utlofen.  ®er  ©rfte  übernimmt  gleid^fam  bie  ^flic&t  he§>  Se^te» 
ren  nnb  bie  SInerfennung,  bie  er  für  fein  Auftreten  erhält,  ift 
gleid^'geitig  ein  ^Tu^flug  ber  ©rfenntlid^feit  für  einen  geleifteten 
S)ienft.  9Wan  fönnte  j^iernad^'  fdiltiefeen,  ba§  ba,  too  bom,  90^ut 
ber  meifte  ßärm  gemad^t  loirb,  bie  meifte  ®rfenntli(t)!eit,  b.  i.  bie 
meifte  SlZutlofigfeit  epftiere. 

SO^einer  90^einung  nac^^  finb  bie  toerüaner  burd^,  il^re  natür- 
Ii(f)e  Einlage,  auf  bie  bodf);  gunädf)ft  ba§'  Reifte  anfomml,  befät)igt, 
eine§  ber  mutigften  2[^ölfer  ber  @rbe  gu  fein  unb  gtoar  urfbrünglict) 
aB  ©olbaten  ober  Eroberer.  S)ie  toeftb’]^älifdf)en,  friefif(b)en  unb 
fonfügen  @i(^en,  toelc^e  au§  9?orb=®eutf(i)Ianb  in  ben  feltif(t)en 
^oben  33ritonnien§  berbflangt  tourben,  l^aben  in  ber  englifd^en 
©eeluft  fene^  'i)avte  ^robuft  ergeugt,  beffen  ©igenfcfiaften  man 
l^ier  burd^'  ben  SSergleid^i  mit  bem  ^idfort)  begeid^net.  §idfort) 
l^ei^t  bie  Hnbermüftlid^feit  unb  Unbeugfamfeit  ber  Satfraft,  beren 
erfteS  ^Tttribut  ber  SO^ut  ift.  ©oü  id^:  ben  95ergleic^  meiter  fül^ren, 
fo  möd^te  i(f)i  ben  Sfmerifaner  gur  ®i(fort)nu§,  ben  ©eutfd^en  aber 
—  nid^t  gur  ©id^el,  bie  öon  ben  ©dfimeinen  gefreffen  toirb,  fonbern 
gur  —  SÖ'aÜnu^  madden.  ®ie  §i(fort)nufe  l^at  einen  fleineren 
^ern,  ein  meniger  UoÜeg  §erg,  aber  ii)ve  '(sd^ale  miberftefit  bem 
gammer  be^  ^d^idtfaB;  bie  SSaÜnu^  f)at  ein  größeres  gerg,  aber 
feber  (Bto%  bringt  it)m  eine  SSunbe  burc^  bie  bünne  (^cbale  bei. 
2!a,§  g erg  ber  SSaHnuß  in  ber  ©ideale  ber  gicfortmu^  —  ba§  märe 
bie  maftre  D^u^,  bie  fein  ^innbadfen  ber  SBelt  gu  fnadfen  öer- 
möd^te. 

©ine  meitere  SSergIei(f)ung  mürbe  in  ba§  @ebiet  ber  ^]^t)fioIo=» 
gie  unb  ^l^renologie  fül^reu.  ^fngelfad^fentum  fiat  burd^'  bie 
britannifd^e  SO^ifd^ung  an  geftigfeit  be§  SO^ateriaB  unb  an  ©dbärfe 
be§  ©ebräge§  bebeutenb  gemonnen;  aber  an  ber  ©(fiön^eit  ber 
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^ör:|:)erform  f)at  eB  eingebüBt  unb  feine  0d)äbeIform  l^ot  fic^  offen» 
bar  oerengt.  Gngtanb  l^at  eine  SQtaffe  Oon  foliber  ^raft  unb 
trad'erem  Talent,  aber  3?eibe§  arbeitet  in  engen,  öom  ^erfommen 
tbrannifcö  aufred^t  erl^altenen  unb  fflaüifd)^  einge^^öltenen  (Srensen, 
I^inter  benen  erft  bie  malere  SSelt  ber  menfdilidien  greibeit  unb  be§ 
geiftigen  Sebent  beginnt,  5tmerifanertum  bot  ficb  bie  angel» 
fäd^fifcbe  gorm  einigermaßen  mieber  erweitert  unb  öariiert,  aber, 
auf  fid)  felbft  befcbränft,  müßte  fie  fid^  mieber  ftereott}bieren  unb 
abnußen  mie  jebe  abgefcßloffene  Sebcn§=  unb  @efedfd)aft§form. 
So  toeit  idb  beobaditet  höbe,  ift  bie  Sd)äbelbilbung  ber  Stmerifaner 
freier  unb  ebler  entmid'elt  al§  bie  ber  ©nglänber;  aber  gu  ißrer 
33erboIIftänbigung  mürbe  fie  ber  beutfdben  unb  fransöfifcben  be= 
bürfen.  Sn  einer  ©efeUfcbaft  Oon  toerifanern  mirb  man  burd)» 
fd^nittlid)  mehr  d^araf'teriftifcbc  ^öpfe  unb  fcßarfgefcbnittene  ^bb= 
fiognomien  beobachten  tonnen  aB  in  einer  gleich  aabtreichen  ©e* 
feUfchüft  Oon  Seutfdjen.  Unter  ben  unterfdjeibenben  9[)terfmalen 
aber  mirb  man  bei  ben  Stmerifanern  bie  S^erfchiebung  be»  Schä- 
beB  nad)  binteii  auf  Soften  ber  Stirnbreite  unb  ba§  fräftige,  Oor» 
ftebenbe  ^inn,  bei  ben  ^eutfchen  ben  umfaffenber  gemölbten 
95orberfobf  über  einem  fchmachtichercn  Untcrgeficht  finben.  Sa§ 
^inn  liefert  ben  dbn^^atter  ber  ^eftimmtbeit,  ber  geftigfeit,  ber 
^ofitiüität,  ber  aggreffiüen  ^atfraft.  ift  gleid^fam  ba§  archü 
teftonifdie  gunbament  für  bie  erfte  Gtage  ber  ^bbfiognomie  unb 
bie  gmeite  be§  (Sebirn§;  e§  ift  ber  furchenbe  ^iel,  ber  bem  Sdjiff 
bie  ^abn  bricht  unb  gleichaeitig  bie  obere  SSöIbung  oor  bem  Um= 
fchlagen  fidjert.  2}a§  ^inn  aller  ^1nne  hotte  ^taßoleon,  ber  ?Q?ei= 
fter  ber  tübnen  5tggreffion  unb  gefd^morene  geinb  ber  Sbeologie. 
£bne  fein  ©ebirn  hätte  er  freilich  burch  ba§  ^inn  e§  nid^t  sum 
^orßoral  gebradit;  aber  ohne  ba§  ^xnn  märe  er  fein  SSelteroberer 
gemorben,  troß  feinem  Oebirn.  S[)^an  befebe  fich  bie  frangöfifchen 
Solbaten:  ma§  fie  burchgängig  auSgeichnet,  ift  ba§  fräftige,  ich 
möchte  fagen,  ba§  martialifche  ^inn,  melcheS  auch  bie  alten  Dtömer» 
foßfe  (harafterifiert.  Unb  biefeS  ^inn,  über  bem  aB  entfßrechenbe 
Söeiterbilbung  ber  fdjarf  gefchnittene  fbZunb  aB  ©ebanfenftrich  ber 
(Energie  fich  abgeichnet,  finben  mir  bei  ben  STmerifanern.  2)ie 
Seutfchen,  unter  benen  e§,  mie  gefagt,  meit  feltener  gu  finben, 
entfchäbigt  aB  natürliche  Sfuggleichung  eine  meitere  StuSbilbung 
ber  Schäbelform  unb  gmar  ba,  mobin  bie  ^b^enologen  bie  Organe 
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ber  Sbeö^itöt  plackxm.  £)I)ne  bo^  llinn  Ijotten  bie  Slmerifaner 
bieS  Sanb  ber  moterieden  toltur  nicbt  iiiitertoorfen ;  ol^ne  bie 
©rgone  ber  SbealitQt  toirb  e§>  nt#  für  bie  geiftige  j^iimünifiert 
trerben.  ^inn  urtb  ber  ©Id^abel  mitffen  in  §armionie  gebrad^l 
in  erben,  bent  Mnn  mnü  ber  £)berfof)f  mit  ber  ^ilbnf)eit  be»  S)en* 
fen^,  bem  DBerfobf  bag  ^tnn  mit  ber  Mbnfieit  be§  ®anbeln§  3n 
$iilfe  fommen,  bann  erobern  fie  bie  übbfifcb«?  ime  geiftige 
SBelt. 

2Sie  id)'  oben  fagte,  finb  bie  Sfngelfadbfen  nrfbrnnglii^  er* 
obernbe  (^olbotennaturen;  ober  bie  ©ee  bctt  itjt'e  5fgreffiofrQft  in 
eine  anbere  33abn  gefübrt,  fie  finb  avi§>  ©olbaten  ©(differ,  au§ 
©d^iffern  ^olonifatoren,  au§>  lE’oIonifotoren  iflnufleute  gelnorben, 
9[)?an  fonnte  je^t  fagen:  fie  finb  ©olbaten  moberiert  burd)'  ba» 
„S3ufineü",  ©übel  moberiert  bitrcb’  ben  ®odar,  nnb  auf  biefem 
^unft  begegnet  i'bnen  ba§  ©eutfcbtum  mit  ber  gorberung  einer 
ä)?oberation  bnrcb  bie  Sbee  nnb  für  bie  Sbee. 

S)ie§  leitet  un§>  auf  bie  ®aubtbeftimimung,  lneld}e  bie  S^^ut* 
fdien  in  biefem  Sonbe  boben  fonnen. 

S)ie  ©eele  QlIeP>  amerifanifdien  Seben§  nnb  ©treben^  ift  ber 
angeerbte  englifdin  ®efd)öft^geift,  ber  ^anbeBgeift,  ber  @rlnerbB= 
geift.  S^iefer,  in  feiner  5In§fd)'IieüIi(bfeit  fo  neracbttid}e  nnb  i)er= 
berblidbe  (Seift  bebcrrfcbt  bnrdjgangig  bie  (Sebonfen  Inie  bie 
3Sünfd]e,  bie  l^nbfe  mie  bie  §eraen,  bie  ^ilbnng  mie  bie  iO^oral, 
bie  Sniedigeng  Inie  bie  (Sefinnnng,  bie  ^olitif  mie  ba»  ^ribat* 
leben  nnb  übertragt  fid)  aB  (Seift  ber  egoiftifdien  Berechnung  anf 
ade  (Sebiete.  SBo  ber  ©entfche  eine  ^bautafie  but,  ba  but  ber 
STmerifoner  eine  ©befnlation;  mo  ^'ener  eine  Sbee  but,  ba  but 
liefer  eine  3ubl;  ton  ^ener  ein  B^-’iuäib  but,  ba  but  S)icfer  ein 
©efdiäft;  too  Setter  bie  SSiffenfcbaft  fnitiniert,  ba  fnltibiert  liefer 
bie  ©mbirif;  too  Sener  bie  linnft  liebt,  ba  liebt  liefer  ben  3eit= 
nertreib;  mo  Sener  nacb  (Sefd^mod  bunbelt,  ba  bunbelt  3>iefer  nacb 
profit;  mo  Setter  bie  Sleftbetif  ftnbiert,  ba  ftnbiert  ®tefer  baS 
diecbenbnd).  2So  ber  amerifanifd)e  (Seift  biefe  ©ipbure  überfdjreitet, 
ton  bag  anrüdgebrängte  geiftige  BebürfnB  ficb^  ßuft  macht,  ton  ein 
bnbereg  Sutereffe  bie  ©d}ron!en  beg  falfulierenben  Safeing  bnrc^* 
bricbt,  ba  gebt  er  gemnbniicb'  e^  abrnbtn,  nbne  Snfammenbang 
mit  logifcben  Wntiben  an’g  SSerf  nnb  Uerirrt  ficb,  toeil  er  nid^t 
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öon  ^aufe  aii§  ber  9Hc^tfd)nur  ibeeEer  ^enbenaen,  umfaffenber 
SBtftenfd^aftlidiMt  unb  logtfd^en  SenfenS  I)at  folgen  gelernt,  in 
bog  ©ebiet  einer  mt)ftifcl^en  Saune  ober  eines  blöblid)en  ©infaES 
unb  mac^t  mit  ber  gangen  fanotifd^en  Grinfeitigfeit  eine»  unüer- 
menbet  gebliebenen  (Sifer^  aug  ber  einen  eine  ^teligion,  au§  bem 
anberen  eine  2^oftrin.  darauf  berul^t  ber  ©birituali^mus,  ber 
S^emberengeifer,  ber  ©onntag§fanatismu§,  bie  9te0i0al=^ranf'beit 
unb  öbnlidie.  ©dmuEen  ber  ßinfeitigfeit,  üon  benen  mitunter  felbft 
bie  auSgegeidjnetften  E)?enfd^en  ftd)  mal^rl^öft  fanatifieren  taffen  im 
birefteften  (Segenfab  gu  ben  örunbbnngibien,  meld]e  if)r  fonftigeS 
©laubenSbefenntnig  bilben.  glaube,  bafe  bie  Stmerifancr  bie 
auSgegeid^netften  Talente  für  aEe  Gebiete  be§  Semen»  unb 
3döaffen§,  bes  S}enfen§  unb  Silbens  l^aben  mürben,  menu  nid^t 
bie  „braftifdfie''  (Jinfeitigfeit  ifirer  ©rgie^ung  unb  bie  fbefulicrenbe 
33efdmänftf)eit  il^^^eS  (streben^freife»,  Oerbunben  mit  ber  Selbft= 
genügfamfeit  i^reö  nationalen  S^ünfeB,  fie  an  ber  aEfeitigen 
STuSbilbung  unb  Entfaltung  il^^^er  Kräfte  tjinberte.  2Öie  aber  bie 
^inge  ftel^en,  l^aben  fie  nid^t  einen  eingigen  3)iann  aufgumeifen,  ber 
ba§  geiftige  Gebiet  unter  einen  Heberbtid  gebrad]t,  bie  @runb= 
Üringibien  be§  geiftigen  unb  gefeEfd^aftIidE)en  Sebent  in  fid^  öer= 
arbeitet  unb  it)re  ^onfequengen  nad^  aEen  S^id^tungen  gegogen 
tmtte.  3Sie  oiet  geifttgeS,  reformatorifd^eS,  ja  reOotutionäre^ 
Talent  ift  in  E)?ännern  mie  harter,  Emerfon,  2Ö.  ^tiiEib§  u.  St., 
bereinigt,  ltnb  mie  @roBe§  mürben  fotdtie  SJ^änner  in  jeber  9ticf)= 
tung  gur  Entfeffetung  ber  ©eifter  au§  ben  tauben  atter  Stnfdtiau» 
ungen  teiften,  menu  fie  nid^t  fetbft  nod^  gum  großen  ^eit  barin 
befangen  mären.  SP^an  emüfiubet  ein  fdf)mergticf)e§  Bebauern, 
menu  man  fotd^e  SD^änner  mit  bem  (sd^ritt  geiftiger  Dtiefen  l^eute 
bie  ^al^n  ber  greifieit  manbetn  unb  morgen  fd^mäd^tid)  bon  ber 
S'trafee  abbiegen  unb  in  einer  ^oüeEe  be§  Stbergtauben^  fid^  auf. 
bie  ^nie  merfen,  ober  in  einer  (sdtiu^onftatt  für  Unmünbige 
ftud)t  fudben  fiebt.  ©ie  haben  bei  aE  ihrem  latent  unb  aE  ihrer 
freien  (Sefinnung  feinen  S3egriff  bon  bem,,  ma§  mir  S)eutfd)en  unter 
9tabifati§mu§  berftehen,  bon  jener  fetbftherrtidhen  ©teEung  be§ 
menfdhtidhen  (Seiftet  in  ber  Statur,  bon  jener  foSmifdhen  StEfeitig» 
feit,  bon  jener  ftotgen  SfüdtfichtStofigfeit  bei  ber  S3toBtegung  ber 
Sihtrgetn  aEer  Erfenntni§  unb  jener  umfaffenben  Ueberfidbt  unb 
^onfequeng,  metdhe  aEe  ©efehe  ber  Entmidtung  im  Swfonrmen- 
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l^ang  gu  erfaßen  unb  baburd)  bie  ©nttoitflung  felbft  in  Harmonie 
gu  bringen  fuc^t.  ^i^ie  an  ben  Simerifanern  gerühmte  ^aftif,  ii)re 
^ätigfeit  immer  auf  eine  grage  gu  fongenlrieren,  hi§>  fie  erlebigt 
ift,  mirb  gum  geiler  ber  ©infeitigfeit  unb  33efc^ränft]^eit,  toenn 
babei  ber  leitenbe  UeberbM  fel^It,  toelcfier  ben  Sufammenbang  mit 
anberen  S'i'^^Qen  feftbalten  unb  beren  35erna(b)räff{gung  üerbüten 
lebrt,  fo  inie  bei  ben  Seutfd^en  ber  umfaffenbe  Ueberblidt  nur  gu 
oft  öon  ber  S^ätigfeit  für  ba§  ©ingelne,  gunäcbft  DZötige  ableitet. 
2Sa»  b^Ift  e»/  bie  9J^enf(f)be^t  beute  in  einer  einfeitigen  9ti(btung 
ooriüärtS  gu  treiben,  tvenn  fie  morgen  gur  Itmfebr  genötigt  ift, 
um  ba§  in  einer  anberen  D^id^tung  SJerfäumte  nacbgubolen?  2)ie 
^ultur=©ntlnicfrung  muß  bcirmonifcb  öor  ficb  geben  mie  bie  förber- 
licbe.  5Im  Körper  Jnä^ft  nid^t  beute  ein  3trm,  morgen  ber  50^agen 
unb  übermorgen  ber  ^obf.  Stile  Organe  unb  ©lieber  macbfen 
unb  enttnicfeln  fidb  im  Sitföurmenbang  unb  in  Heber einftimmung, 
©0  bann  audb  an  bem  organif(b  gu  geftaltenben  ©äugen  ber  Kultur 
ni(bt  ohne  Sbacbteil  beute  bie  bötitif(be  S3ilbung  mad^fen,  um  na(b= 
ber  bie  Oernatbläffigte  geiftige  an  bie  Dbeibe  fommen  gu  laffen; 
nicht  beute  bie  miffenfcbaftlicbe,  um  bie  bolitifche  auf  unbeftimmte 
Seiten  gu  üertagen;  nicht  beute  bie  öfonomifche,  um  bei  berfbäteter 
©elegenbeit  mit  ber  öftbetifchen  gu  beginnen.  SSor  aÜem  aber  ift 
e^  befchränft,  töricht,  gerabegu  toabntoihig,  bolitifche  unb  fogiale 
Freiheit  gu  erwarten  ohne  religiöfe.  Stile  berfchiebenen  Sineige 
ber  Kultur  müffen  gleichmäßig  toachfen,  unb  bamit  fie  bie§  fönnen, 
müffen  fie  bem  nämlichen  ©tamm  unb  ber  nämlid^en  Söurgel 
entfbroffen  fein.  Oie  SSurgel  ift  aber  ba§  autonomifche,  freie, 
aller  außermenfchlichen  SXutorität  unb  Qtvede  entfleibete,  fou- 
berän  auf  bem  ©ebiete  ber  SZatur  tbronenbe,  oHeS  SSiffen  unb 
Oenfen  in  ITebereinftimmung  mit  ben  S^aturgefeßen  für  feine  eig= 
neu  Sluecfe  beberrfchenbe  902enfchentum.  ®ier  ift  ber  entfcheibenbe 
$unft,  mo  atle  angelfächfifche  Kultur  fidt)  abtoenbet  ober  in  bie 
^nie  finf't.  Hnb  ber  ©runb  bagu  liegt  ficher  mehr  in  ber  ©efin- 
nung,  oI§  im  ^obf,  mehr  im  SQ^angel  an  b^nraner  ©rgiebung,  aU 
im  solange!  an  natürlichem  35erftanb.  „©ott  fürchtet",  toer  ge¬ 
lernt  bot  fidt)  felbft  gu  fürchten.  Söie  nur  Oerjenige  äußeren  Oem= 
berenggtoang  bertangt,  ber  fich  felbft  nicht  bor  Unmäßigfeit  be- 
mähren  fann,  fo  fmht  gegen  S5erfuchungen  ber  Unmenfchlichfeit 
nur  Oerjenige  außermenfchlicheu  S3eiftanb,  ber  im  Oenfen  unb 
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55ü5Icn  nt(f)t  gong  9??enf(^  ift.  Sie  Stngelfadifen  müffen  fci)on  be§- 
^Qlb  befd^ränfte  ß^l^riften  fein,  meil  i!)re,  gefd£)i(f)tltdö  i{)nen  aner- 
aogene  aHmädjtige  Habgier,  bie  al§  SO^ittel  il^rer  33efnebtgung 
ebenfotoenig  33Iutbergiefeen  unb  <^Iaöerex  tote  ^eud^elet  unb 
^ted^erei  f(f)eut,  fie  innerlid^  nocb)  gu  R^arboren  xnacbt.  S)ie  ©xig- 
länber  finb  ba§  etngige  tveld}e§  ben  ©elbbeftb  oI§  \)ex[6n- 
Iidf)en  „SSert''  eine§  90?enfd^en  in  ^infab  bringt,  fo  bafe,  irer  feinen 
©ent  böt,  feinen  ©ent  „teert"  ift;  fie  finb  aud^  ba§  eingige  3SoIf, 
teel(be§  fi(b  burdb  bQ§  @elb  gum  genfer  madden  läfet,  inbem  e§ 
ben  SDiebftaf)!  mit  bem  ©eigen  beftraft.  9P^erfteürbig :  bog  3D^it» 
tel  be5  Seben§  fcblogen  S)ieienigen  om  f)ö(f)ften  an,  bie  ba§  Seben 
felbft  am  Söenigften  gu  f(f)äben  unb  gu  benuben  teiffen.  3Ber  bog 
©elb  fo  botf)  einfd&äbt,  teem  ber  S^iebftabl  fo  f(f)teer  teiegt  teie  ber 
53?orb,  ber  bot  gu  febr  ba§  ^eteufetfein  be§  Barbaren,  um  ben 
3oum  be§  ©lauben^  fallen  gu  laffen,  unb  gu  febr  ben  ®ang  beB 
S;iermenf(ben,  um  fi(f)  alB  greibenfer  guredbtgufinben.  erfle 

unb  lebte  Söort  beB  Slngelfad^fen  ift  „Selfgoüernment"  unb  bodb 
fteben  alle  ihre  ©ebanfen  unter  bem  ©oöernment  einer  eingebil» 
beten  ?D?a(bt  in  ben  Sü^olfen,  teeil  ibr  ©innen  unb  ^rad^ten  baB 
^ebürfniB  einer  äufeeren  ^änbigung  füblt.  ^aco  böt  ben  ©ng= 
länbern  bie  ^b^Icfobbie  gelehrt,  mittelft  ber  3Siffenf(baft  ficb  bie 
D^atur  gu  unterteerfen,  aber  fie  tun  eB,  um  ficb  felbft  einem  §errn 
ber  92atur  gu  unterteerfen,  ben  biefe  gurüefteeift;  Sodte  b^t 
ihnen  bie  ^b^Iofobhie  gelehrt,  bie  ©rfabrung  unb  bie  ©inne  alB 
bie  Duellen  aEer  ©rfenntniB  angufeben,  aber  fie  benuben  fie,  um 
einen  ©efbenfterglauben  gu  unterhalten,  ber  aEer  ©rfabrung  unb 
aEen  ©innen  .öobn  fbriebt.  ©ie  laffen  ben  §immel  OoE  3ßoI= 
fen,  bamit  fie,  freilich  nxit  aEer  greibeit,  auf  ©rben  im  9^ebel  unb 
^ote  teanbeln  fönnen.  ^ir  Deutfehen  höben  teenigftenB  für  bie 
greibeit  beB  ^obfeB  geforgt,  teenn  teir  auch  unfre  ©lieber  noch 
nicht  entfeffeln  fonnten.  ©riangen  mir  bie  äußere  greibeit,  fo 
bringen  teir  bie  innere  fchon  mit. 

Die  93efchränfung,  bie  ich  teir  in  ben  ©rengen  biefeB  SS'ortrogB 
auferlegen  muß,  erlaubt  feine  teeitläufige  93efbrechung  ber  ame» 
rifanifchen  Siteratur;  bod[]  barf  fie  bei  einem  93IiE  in  bie  3ufunft, 
auf  ben  meine  33emerfungen  binauBfübren,  nicht  gang  übergangen 
teerben.  DüB  EEaterial  einer  Literatur  teirb  geliefert  burch  baB 
abftrafte  Denfen,  burch  baB  höfitiöe  SSiffen,  burih  bie  gefchichtlichc 
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lleBerlteferung  nnb  bnväj  ba§  ©diaffen  bet  ^J^antofie.  ®ie  ober- 
fladb'Iicbe  33etradötung  ber  amertfQnifdben  SufläTtbe  ergibt,  bafe 
iene§  SP^aterial  in  biefem  ßonbe  ni(t)t  in  bteeid^enbent  Ma^e  öor- 
bctnben  ift  unb  borl^anben  fein  fonn,  urn  eine  eigentlid^^  nationale 
Literatur  311  eraeugen,  bie  int  3[^erbaItniB  ftänbe  an  ber  materiellen 
©ntmicflung.  S5om  abftraften  S)enfen  babe  idb^  im  35orbergegan- 
genen  genug  gefagt.  3Sa§  bie  SBiffenfdbaft  betrifft,  fo  böt  man 
bie  beutf(be  löngft  al»  bie  Stmme  ber  biefigen  erfannt,  menu  au(b 
ibre  ®aubttröger  ni(bt  ^)iev  refibieren  unb  ber  ^Iagiari§mu§  fie 
oft  genug  Verleugnet,  ©te  @ef(bicbt§f(^reibung  fdbeint  fid^  Won 
jebt  erfd^obft  m  baben,  Uieil  ibr  bie  ©efd^idbte  febit,  unb  ibr  bebeu- 
tenbfter  D'tebrafentant  mn^te  feine  (Stoffe  in  ©uroba  fudben.  S)ie 
^olitifdbe  Oefonomie  fjat  'i^iet  bie  meiften  EuSfidbten,  bodb  obne 
rabifale  bolitifdbe  S^'ritif,  bie  bier  Vor  bem  ^Aberglauben  an  bie  be= 
ftebenben  gormen  Verftummt,  fann  fie  auf  feine  groge  ©rfolge 
redbnen.  2Die  ßiterarifdbe  ^ritif  ift  oberflädblidb  unb  anardbifdb; 
offenbar  tveil  ibr  bie  literarifdbe  ©efdbicbte  febit,  an  ber  fie  ftdb 
beranbilben  fönnte.  2Sa§  aber  bie  (sd^öne  Literatur,  fbeaieU  bie 
^oefie,  angebt,  fo  febit  berfelben  in  SImerifa  troV  alien  Talen¬ 
ten  Jnieber  ein  notmenbigeg  Üteguifit,  nämlidb  ebenfaE^  ber  ge= 
fdbidbtlicbe  33oben.  3Senn  @ötbe  5Imerifa  gratuliert  bat.  bafe  e§ 
feine  ^ergangenbeit  unb  feine  „93afalte"  höbe  mie  „©uroba  ba§ 
alte",  fo  bctt  er  ibm  bamit  feinen  25oraug  in  literarifdber  ^eaiebung 
auerfannt.  Ter  Saum  ber  geiftigen  ^ntinicflung  eineg  SoIfe§ 
xmx%  Seit  höben,  über  bie  Region  feiner  bäu^ti^en  (^inridbtung 
binau^aötoödbfen,  ebe  er  bie  VoEen  Slüten  einer  gebiegenen  ßite= 
ratur  berVortreiben  fann.  Sunbert  gabre  mögen  genügen,  einen 
Continent  m  entoilbern  unb  mit  Raufern  au  befäen,  aber  fie 
genügen  nicht,  ben  notJnenbigen  gefdbidbtlidben  Sobenfab  aur  ®er= 
Vorbringung  einer  nationalen  ^ulturblüte  au  bilben.  Tie  geiftige 
Slüte  erforbert  einen  tieferen  ®umu§  unb  längere  Searbeitung 
be§  Soben§,  aB  bie  Vegetabilifdbe.  Tie  amerifanifcbe  Literatur 
fcbmeEt  nodb,  loie  ber  amerifanifdbe  SBein,  nach  ber  @rbe.  2Sa§ 
©uroba  bi^obuaiert  böt,  fonnte  erfl  aB  ba§>  Stefultat  einer  Söbt» 
taufenbe  alten  ^Itltur  au  (Staube  fommen.  SAmerifa  fann  ihm 
nidbt  eine  neue  5Art  Kultur  ex  abrubto  Vormad^en  inoEen,  e§  fann 
feine  Oefdbidbt§entU)iEIung  imbroVifieren,  e§>  mn%  bie  (scbäbe  ber 
eurobütfdben  übernebiuen.  Verarbeiten  unb  einbürgern.  SO^an  Ver- 
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gegentDÖrtige  fid^  bie  Slrt  nnh  ben  ©e^iolt  berjenigen  poetifd^en 
^Tuf gaben  unb  ©cböbfungen,  in  benen  OrigineEeS  brobugiert 
bat.  Sn  bent  ernften  SJrama  nnb  bem  fog.  ^elbengebidfit  bat  e^ 
faft  gar  nid^tS  geleiftet  unb  felbft  bie§  SSentge  rubt  auf  eurobäi- 
f(ben  Üteminisgensen.  bat  audf)  bagu  feine  eigne,  ba§  3SoIf 
lebenbig  intereffierenbe  'Stoffe,  toeil  e§  feine  ^Vergangenheit  bat, 
bie  nieit  genug  b^abreicbt,  um  ber  ^oefie  bei  ber  ^ebanblung 
biftorifcber  giguren  bie  nötige  greibeit  311  erlauben,,  abgefeben  ba= 
non,  bafe  fie  ibr  nidf)t  ben  erforberIidf)en  9^ei(btum  an  geeigneten 
©rfdQeinungen  barbietet.  Sie  amerifanifcbe  ©efdjiEjte  ift  bi§  in 
aEe  Setailg  3U  befannt  unb  su  nüchtern,  um  al§>  iSueEe  batbeti= 
fiber  ^oefte  311  bienen,  gür  ba§  ßuftfbiel,  ba§  mit  feinen  ©toffen 
an  feine  Seit  gebunben  ift,  fcbeint  hier  bie  meifte  Si^bofition  unb 
ba§  meifte  Salent  Oorbanben  311  fein;  aber  ber  robe  unb  ungerei¬ 
nigte  QJefcbmacf,  beffen  (Sefeb  bie  noturtoilcbfige  SöiEfür  ift  unb 
ben  feine  ^ritif  fontroEiert,  läfet  e^  sur  böbelbaften  ^offe  unb 
Scarce  bei^abfinfen  unb  ermuntert  feine  eblere  0(böbfung.  Ser 
Vornan  unb  bie  Itjrifibe  ^oefie  —  too  finben  fie  ihren  intereffan- 
teften  Stoff?  Urtoalb  bei  ben  trofEofen,  finftern,  unsibilifier- 
baren  Stibianern.  Ser  rohe  Hrmalb,  ber  5fufentbalt  ber  33ären 
unb  ber  ^otböute,  bilbet  für  bie  Sfmerifaner  ben  gefcijidfitliiben 
§intergrunb  ber  ^oefie,  unb  toeil  fie  felbft  feine  ^Vergangenheit 
haben,  nehmen  fie  bie  Dtomantif  ber  Stibianer  3U  §ülfe.  be= 
gegnet  ihnen  babei  ba§  Unglücf,  bafe  fie  ficb  begeiftern  für  bie 
Schönheiten  unb  Sugenben  bon  S[)^enfchen,  bie  fie  überaE  inegen 
be§  Gegenteil»  mit  @ifer  au§  ber  SSelt  3U  fchaffen  fuchen. 
ift,  al§>  tooEten  fie  biefelben  möglichft  balb  boEftänbig  biftarifch 
machen,  um  ihren  Kirchhof  mit  ^ube  al§  Blumenbeet  ihrer  Baefie 
benuben  311  fönnen,  unb  al§>  tooEten  fie  ihre  Berfonen  blob  t>er= 
nichten,  um  ungeftörte  ©rben  be§  3ierrot§  ihrer  toilb  flingenben 
9Vamen  3u  toerben.  Schlagen  tbir  bie  ruchlofen,  gemeinen  Sn= 
bianer  tot,  bamit  toir  bie  tugenbbaften,  eblen  ©rfchfogenen  befin- 
gen  fönnen! 

Sn  bem  Söalbe  ber  beutfchen  Literatur  toerben  bie  Sfmerifa- 
ner  befjere  SOVotibe,  Sfnregungen  unb  $üIf§gueEen  für  bie  Berei¬ 
cherung  ihrer  geiftigen  3SeIt  finben,  oI§  in  ben  öben  Schlubfmin- 
fein  ber  Barbaren  be§  UrtoalbeS.  Sie  Baffion  für  bie  Bomantif 
be§  llrtoalbe^  ift  roh  boie  ber  UrJnalb  felbft;  ber  Sinn  für  Bilbung 
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mo§  Sfnbre  für  fie  getan,  fann  nid^t  befdjänren,  fonbern  nur  el^ren. 
^ft  e§  bemütigenber,  ben  (Seift  be^  SO^eifter^  (Soetfie  gu  ftubieren, 
als  ben  @eift  eineS  ©fal^iermeifterS  ?  ^’ein  ^fmerif'aner  füf^It  fief) 
baburei^  befef)ämt,  baß  bie  beutf(f)e  9[)^ufif  f)ier  eingebürgert  ift;  mie 
fonnte  eS  befe^ämen,  aud^  bie  beutfd^e  Literatur  einsubürgern? 
SBie  unfre  Sonfbraef)c,  niitfe  auef)  unfre  ©ef)riftfbra(f)e  f)ier  ein  an= 
erfannteS  ^ürgerred^t  erlangen,  fie  muB  nief)t  bloB  gebulbet,  fon= 
bern  Mtiöiert,  nid^t  blofe  (Segenftanb  ber  ßiebl^oberei,  fonbern  beS 
^ebürfniffeS  merben.  Hnb  fie  mirb  eS  Serben  in  bentfelben  $8er= 
bältniS,  in  Jneld^enr  ber  @eift  mal^rer  33ilbung  l^ier  fortfd^r^itet. 
Seber  ®eutfef)e  lernt  ^ier  ©nglifd^v  fo  gut  er  fann;  fo  foEte  aud^ 
jeber  gebilbete  Slnrerifaner  ^eutfef)  i:)erftef)en.  2)'er  ^auntöorteil 
märe  babei  auf  feiner  ©eite.  ^Die  toltibierung  einer  freruben, 
nantentlid^  ber  beutfd^en  (Bpxadje  mirb  ben  Sfmerifanern  nid&t  blo^ 
in  eine  neue  SBelt  Uon  ^Infcfiauungen  unb  gbeen  einfübren,  fon¬ 
bern  fie  mirb  ibnt  au(b  jene  ^ef(f)ränftbeit  notionaler  ©jflufiöitöt 
nehmen,  bie  ihn  fo  oft  unleiblicb'  mad^t.  (Sin  S^iififo  b^t  er  babei 
nicht,  unb  eS  ift  für  biefe  foSmoboIitifcbe  9^ebublif  fo  menig  eine 
Demütigung,  bafe  fie  fich  burdb  bie  ^nteEigeng  unb  bie  33ilbung, 
mie  boB  fie  ficb  bureb  baS  ^abital  unb  bie  5frbeitSfraft  ber  (Singe- 
manberten  bereichert.  Das  gefdjichtliche  Defizit,  melcheS  ber  (Snt- 
micflungSfonbS  biefeS  SanbeS  aufmeift,  fann  burdb'  feinen  Swfd&nfe 
beffer  gebedft  merben,  als  burch'  ben,  melchen  bie  beutfehe  ©inman- 
berung  unb  Literatur  barbietet.  9^achbem  baS  ^fmerifanertum 
fich  als  felbftftänbiger  Sfbleger  bom  (^nglänbertum  abgetrennt, 
ftebt  eS  bemfelben  §u  fremb  gegenüber,  als  bafe  eS  beffen  Literatur 
ohne  ben  ©tembel  beS  geifiigen  35afaEentumS  übernehmen  fönnte.* 
®S  mug  trob  ber  ©emeinfamfeit  ber  (S^vadje  gum  ©nglänbertum 
auch  in  ber  literarifchen  Söelt  einen  (Segenfab,  menigftenS  eine 
eigentümliche,  bie  Originalität  erfebenbe  Different  bilben,  mogu 
eS  aber  bie  E)ZitteI  nur  geminnt  burch'  ^Tufnabme  eines  brit= 
ten  Elements  unb  bieS  ift  naturgemäß  baS  beutfehe.  Die  Stuf- 
nähme  beS  beutfehen  ©eifteS  macht  ben  amerifanifchen  nicht  gum 
35afaEen,  fonbern  nur  gum  literarifchen  TOtbürger.  Sfuch  b^t  er 
Bon  bemfelben  fein  bebrüefenbeS  Uebergemicht  im  ©toatSleben  gu 

*  Unb  heute  I  toertfa  ift  nidjt  nur  literarifdfj,  fonbern  auch  poHtifch 
gum  SSafaEen  ©nglanbS  herabgefunfen. 
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fürd^ten.  ©0  Hegt  in  ber  fosmoboltifc^.  en  9t  a  = 
t  u  r  b  e  g  S)  c  n  t  f  e  n  ,  b  a  js  er  feinen  (S  e  i  ft  u  n  b 
fein  3Sefen  fann  ^robaganba  machen  fef)en 
ofjne  bobnrd^  im  etoat  f^errfd^fiid^tig  gu  mer= 
b  e  n.  ©r  fann  nur  nidit  öeraid^ten  anf  ba§  9fed^t  biefer  $roba= 
ganba  nnb  auf  bie  9[nerfennung  Steffen,  ma§  i^m  burd)  feine  9}er= 
nnnftgrünbe  ftreitig  gu  inad)en  ift.  9tuf  biefem  ^unft  trifft  er 
aber  nod}  immer  mit  einem  uneblen,  fleinlicben  3ng  gufammen,  ber 
im  9fmerif  oner  tum  nod^  gel}äff{ger  l^erüortritt,  al§  im  ©nglonber* 
tum:  id^  meine  bie  gemad^te,  forcierte  ©eringfd^äbnng  ober  9tid)t= 
fdjäbung  Seffen,  tnay  feinen  ©efid^tSfreiS  nnb  feine  Öeiftung£- 
fäf)igfeit  überragt.  SÜefe  Untiigenb  bezeugt  gerabe  ba§  @egen= 
teil  Neffen,  ma§  fie  aur  0d)au  tragen  möd^te:  fie  befunbet 
0dötnäd)e  ftatt  ©elbftgefübü  93efd)ränfföeit  ftatt  Ueberlegenf^eit  nnb 
fonimt  fd)IieBltd)  auf  ben  orbinörften  Gigennub  binau§.  2)*ie  9fme- 
rifaner  laffen  e§  fidb  gefallen,  einen  ©r-etl^e  nnb  ^umbolbt  au§ 
ber  3^erne  311  bemunbern.  ßebten  @oetf)e  unb  §umboIbt  aB  ßin= 
gemanberte  in  9fmerifa,  fie  mürben,  menn  aud)  nid^t  geringge= 
fdbäbt,  bodb  fid)er  ignoriert  merben,  menn  fie  it)re  Superiorität 
nidbt  baburd)  abbüfeten,  baB  fie  fid^  ben  Sfmerifanern  auf  bie 
eine  ober  bie  anbre  2frt  unterorbneten  ober  bienftbar  mad)ten. 
5[)?an  mürbe  fie  amor  refpeftieren,  aber  fd^meigenb.  9fefpeft  ift 
eben  feine  ©acpe  ber  Söittfür,  e§  fann  i^n  niemanb  beliebig  mit 
©eringfcpäpung  Oertaufdjen;  aber  geäuperter  9fefüeft  ift  2fnerfen= 
nung,  unb  9fnerfennung  einer  ©uperiorität  ift  Sugeftänbniü  ber 
eigenen  Inferiorität.  HeberbieS  aber  ift  fie  bem  Üfed^ner  eine  ^frt 
S^eaal^Bng,  unb  ein  Kaufmann  beaafilt  nur  mo  er  etma§  fauft. 
©Me  unb  unabhängige  ©eifter  aber  berfaufen  fich  nidtit,  fie  bie= 
nen  nur  allgemeinen  5^een  unb  ermarten  SCnerfennung  aB 
menfd^Ii(hen  Tribut,  nidbt  aB  faufmännifche  ober  paorteipänb» 
lerifd^e  93e3ahlung.  3Ser  ben  allgemeinen  ^been  nidf)t  eben- 
fads  bient,  hot  gar  fein  9fe(ht,  ihren  SSertretern  mit  feiner  eigen- 
nübigen  S^emunberung  3U  nahen;  mer  bie  allgemeinen  Q^een  aber 
anerfcnnt,  mufe  e§  für  unebel  unb  unretht  holten,  ihren  einge- 
manberten  Prägern  bie  Ifeberlegenheit  be§  hou^herrlichen  ®er- 
fommen,?  on  ber  ©teile  bon  35ernunftgrünben  fühlbar  au  machen 
unb  eine  bienenbe  9fnbeguemung  aB  ^rei§  ber  STnerfennung  ab- 
auforbem.  S)a§  ©eiftige  unb  Rumäne  hot  ein  natürliche»  9fecht, 
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feinen  JDQ^ren  SSert  Bebingnngslo^  gnr  ©eltung  gu  Bringen,  tno 
e§  Qitdö  fei. 

2;ie  ©inBürgerung  nnb  ^iiltiöiemng  ber  beutfc^en 
unb  Literatur  eine§  itnentBeBrlidiien  onterifanifdBen  ©ntoief» 
Iung§element§  toirb  biefent  2anhe  meBr  9^uBni  unb  92u^en  Brin= 
gen,  al§>  bie  gQn5e  SSei^l^eit  jener  Beboraugten  ©eifter,  tneld^e 
burcBauS  bie  „gremben'"  „amerifonifieren''  unb  „Slmerifa  regie= 
ren''  müffen.  0ie  ifl  aud  ba§  einzige  TOttel,  bie  ©dBcibeinanb 
umautnerfen,  inelcfie  bie  entjdöeibenben  Seile  ber  amerif'anif(^en 
^ebölferung  nodB  trennt.  Si^enn  bie  Stmerifaner  e§  olg  einen 
©eluinn  Betrad^ten  lernen,  geiftig  beutf(%  aw  beerben,  fönnen  bie 
Seutfcf)en  e,§  nic^t  meBr  al§>  einen  ^erluft  anfei) en,  Bditifdl)  51me- 
rifaner  au  toerben. 

9^idöt  „Slnrerifaner"  müffen  toerifa  regieren,  fonbern  bie 
SnteÜigena,  bie  Rumäne  33ilbung  unb  bie  ©runbfä^e  ber  greil^eit. 
5rn  biefem  Stegiment  aBer  luerben  tnir  SeutfdBen  unfern  Berechtig» 
ten  Wnteil  BaBen.  ©Ben  bie  ©runbfa^e  ber  greiBeit  erinnern  tnie* 
ber  unb  merben  forttnüBrenb  erinnern  an  ba§  ^aubtberBrecBen, 
an  bem  Slmerifa  franft,  an  bem  e§  nodB  franf'en  mürbe,  menn  e§ 
aucB  ben  ^reBSfcBaben  ber  (Sflaöerei  auSgefcBieben  Bdte,  unb  au 
beffen  92eutralifierung  boraug^meife  diejenigen  einen  33eruf  Bö» 
Ben,  bie  nocB-  nidE)t  „anierifanifiert"  finb  unb  e§  niemals  merben 
moEen.  ©§  ift  ber  fcBon  BefbrodBene  §anbel§geift,  ber  ©eift  ber 
§aBgier  unb  be§  S(Badl)er§,  ber,  mie  er  ba§  ganae  öeBen  BeBerrfdBt, 
fidB  entfittlid^enb  unb  reagirenb  audB  auf  bag  ©eBiet  ber  üditifdBen 
©runbfüBe  übertragen  Böt.  ^n  biefer  BönbelggefdBäftlidBen  ^Itnm- 
fbBöre  ift  bie  SSertoaltung  ber  fRebuBIif  ein  ^anbeBgefcBäft  ge» 
inorben  mie  jebeg  anbre;  bie  ^olitifer  finb  D^ted^ner  gemorben  mie 
bie  ^aufleute  unb  fie  re(5nen  mit  ©runbfüBen  mie  biefe  mit  gaB» 
len.  Sl^an  abbiert,  fuBtraBiert  unb  biöibiert  ^rinatbieu  mie  3if= 
fern,  nur  bag  SP^uItibliaieten  fd^eint  man  au  fdlieuen;  böffen  ganae 
??rinaibien  nid^t  in  ben  ^anbel,  fo  BöIBiert  ober  vierteilt  man  fie 
unb  nennt  bag  ein  ^ombromi^.  Sßenn  bie  deutfdiien  mit  iBrer 
Bumanen  33ilbung  unb  ^rinaibtreue  irgenbtoo  am  ^labe  finb,  fo 
ift  eg  bo,  mo  eg  gilt,  ganbelggefdBäfte  mit  ©runbfäben  au  Biuter» 
treiben,  der  OerftorBene  fRoB.  SßeffelBöft  bon  3}rottIeBoro  fagte: 
„bie  5Xmerifoner  aeicBnen  ficB  aug  burdB  Sreue  gegen  bie  gartet, 
bie  deutfcBcn  burcB^  Sreue  gegen  bie  5>nnaibien."  2Bir  Bitten 
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unteren  9tul&m  gefid^ert,  tnenn  tnir  btefen  5lu§f|>rudö  ftet§  Bemol^r* 
gleiteten  unb  e§>  bal^in  Brätfiten,  bofe  ^reue  gegen  bie  ^^rinaiBten 
immer  ba§  einaige  S[)^ittel  märe,  un§  a^r  ^reue  gegen  bie  Partei  au 
Beinegen.  S^ie  35orau§feBung,  bag  bie  gerühmte  beutfd^e 
feit  unb  ^bealität  ficB  f)ier  in  bie  gemeine  amerifanifd^e  „Smart* 
neB''  unb  „^raji§"  öerfe^ren  tonnen,  mürbe  eben  fo  mofil  einer 
SSeraid^tleiftung  auf  unfre  ganae  gleid^fommen,  mie  bie 

SfnnaBme,  bafe  bie  beutfcfie  STBfiängigf'eit  unb  Untermürfigfeit  un* 
ter  bem  Biefigen  ^5arteiregiment  fidö  in  berfelBen  3Sei]e  Bemäfiren 
merbe,  mie  brüBen  unter  bem  Dfegiment  ber  dürften.  SBenn  e§ 
ni(f)t  untere  9J^ittion  itt,  'i)kv  ofine  gemeinen  ©igennulj  mie  ofine 
teröile  STB^ängigfeit  ben  9tabifali§mu§  au^a^Breiten,  bie  Sßafir* 
Beit  notf)  QtCen  Seiten  aufrecfit  Balten,  bie  Ütetultote  ber  beut* 
t(Ben  23irbung  einBeimit(B  a«  macBen  unb  bie  fonteguente  3}efoI* 
gung  ber  greiBeit^grunbtäBe  fontroICieren,  to  'f:)aben  mir  feine 
^tfmn  unb  mir  toÜten  bann  mit  bem  erften  S(Biff  bortBin 
rütffeBren,  mo  bie  Untertanen  menigftenS  ben  SO^angel  an  äußere 
greiBeit  aB  lIrtacBe  anflagen  fönnen,  baü  t^o  al§  93^entcBen  unb 
TOnner  ni(Bt  bie  ^^roBe  BetteBen. 

^ie  intereftantetten  Silagen,  bie  5fmerifa  au  löten  gibt.  Betreffen 
feine  Sufunft.  2öer  fann  OorBerBeftimjnen  ober  Bered^nen,  ma§ 
au§  biefem,  oBne  gef(Bi(BtIi(Be§  3JorBiIb  unb  ^eifBiel  entftanbenen 
S^ummelBlaB  ber  (Jntmidfelung  no(B  merben  mirb?  ^er  @ine  Bot 
D^orbamerifa  ba§  neue  9tom,  ber  5tnbre  ba§  neue  ^Böniaien,  ber 
britte  gor  ba§  neue  ^ürtBago  genannt.  5fIIe  biefe  3}ergIei(Be  Bitt= 
fen  mit  Beiben  33einen.  D^orbamerifa  fBottet  be^BoIb  iober  ^e* 
recBnung,  meil  e§>  niemals  fertig  ift,  meil  e§  fid^  mit  febem  ^age 
Oeränbert,  meil  e§  räumlitf)  mie  gefeUfcBaftlicB  ftet^  am  SBadöfen 
ift,  meil  e^  immer  neue  toltur*®lemente,  bie  roBeften  mie  bie 
geBilbetften,  in  fid^  aufnimmt  unb  fortmäBrenb  in  allen  9^i(Btungen 
neue  SöeaieBungen  unb  95ebingungen  ber  entmictlung  eraeugt  mie 
fein  anbreg  2anb  ber  SSelt.  33ie  aber  auä)  bie  3ufunft  biefer 
emig  Bemegten  DteBuBIif  fidt)  geftalten  mag,  al§  ^auBtauBoIt  aur 
S3ere(Bnung  iBrer  fommenben  ©efcBicBte  muü  bie  9^atur  unb  ^e* 
beutung  berfenigen  5^oIf§eIemente  bienen,  meltfie  Bter  ben  5ru§* 
f(BIag  geben,  unb  ba§  merben  unb  muffen  neben  ben  Sfmerifanern 
bie  Seutf(Ben  tun.  ®emno(B  mirb  ba§  inter effantefte  Dtätfel  ber  norb= 
amerifoniftfien  3ufunft  in  ber  Srage  ftetfen:  meIcBeS  S^öIfergeBilbe 
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unb  toeld^e  ©nttoicflung  iüirb  au§  ber  SSerbinbung  ber  amexifa- 
nif(f)en  unb  ber  beutf(i)en  9^atur  unb  Kultur  l^eröorgeJien?  ^Tn 
ber  ßöfung  biefe§  Ü^ätfeB  mitauarbeiten,  tft  für  aüe  geiftig  ©"tre* 
benben  eine  toürbige,  fa  eine  grofee  5iufgabe. 

202ögen,  toenn  e§  einmal  fein  foE  unb  inu^,  unfre  eurobaifd^en 
Siebling^blbne  in  9^i(^t§  b erlaufen  mie  bie  S^rfaftrt  eineS  ©nt- 
be(fer§,  mögen  bie  SSogen  ber  Seit  über  unfern  alten  Hoffnungen 
aufammenf(f)Iagen  mie  bie  33ranbung  über  bem  Sßracf,  mag  ber 
©türm  ber  ©reigniffe  bie  ©üur  unferer  früheren  ^eftrebungen 
üermeben  mie  Suütabfen  in  ber  Söüfte  — ,  e§  barf  auch.  bie§  un= 
fern  ©barafter  nicfit  beugen,  unfern  @eift  nid^t  läbmen  unb  toa§ 
mir  brüben  in  krümmer  gelten  fa^en,  müffen  mir  l^ier  auf  anbrer 
(Srunblage  neu  aw  geftalten  fucben.  S)er  fouüeräne  @eift  ber 
greibeit  unb  Humanitöt,  ber  fort  unb  fort  in  un§  gebietet,  bftö^at 
feine  gabne  mit  unüerfäbrbarer  33ere(b'tigung  aud^  in  ber  neuen 
SSelt  al§  3?efibergreifer  auf  unb  menn  einft  bie  ©efcbicbte  feine 
^aten  muftert,  möge  audj  unfer  9^ame  in  ihren  33Iättern  fteben. 

©eien  mir  überaeugt,  bafe  aud^  bmr  unfer  SSirfen  ni(bt  öer» 
geblidb  ift.  ®a§  Seutfd^tum  mu%  in  Slmerifa  eine  Qumn^t  haben, 
ober  feine  ^Vergangenheit  mar  eine  Süge.  @ine  33et)ölf'erung  öon 
fünf  SO^iEionen,  bie  ihre  ©itten  biefem  Öanbe  f(hon  aufaubrögen 
begonnen,  ihre  ^unft  unb  %^\6)\äl\6)^^\i  an  aEen  @nben  anm  ^e» 
bürfniS  gemacht,  ihrem  ^eift  in  ber  treffe  mie  in  ber  ©chule  einen 
feften  Halt  gegeben,  eine  folche  Sebölferung,  bie  troh  aEen  fonfti* 
gen  S)ifferenaen  an  einer  gemeinsamen  ©brache,  Literatur  unb 
^Vergangenheit  feftgehalten,  fann  im  (^emühl  ber  htefigen  ©ntmiE- 
lung  nicht  mehr  Oerfchminben,  fann  nicht  Oon  einer  anberen  92atio= 
nalität  abforbiert  merben,  fie  muü  aifo  ihre  SBeiterentmiEIung 
nach  thren  eigenen  Einlagen  unb  ihrem  eigenen  (S^h^r after  burch= 
fehen.  (^ine  9MionaIität,  bie  abforbiert  merben  foE,  barf  ber  ab= 
forbierenben  nicht  an  ^ulturentmiEIung  gleidjftehen  ober  überle^ 
gen  fein.  Sie  ©riechen  imbften  ben  DVömem  ihre  Kultur  ein,  ob» 
fchon  fie  bon  ihnen  erobert  maren,  unb  un§  haben  bie  Sfmerifaner 
nicht  erobert.  Öaffen  mir  un§  bennoch  obforbieren,  fo  finb  mir 
nicht  mert  an  e^iftieren,  fo  finb  mir,  mie  ich  mich  bei  einer  anberen 
Gelegenheit  auSgebrüEt,  bloßer  EF^ift  auf  bem.  S^elbe  frember  ^ul» 
tur.  ^n  ber  Heberaeugung,  bag  ba§  Seutfd^tum  hter  nicht  unter» 
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gelten  fann,  liegt  eine  mädf)tige  ^rieBfeber,  eS  gu  fultibieren.  @o 
lang  Beftetien  an  ber  Sutunft  be§  beutfcf^en  ©lementS,  ijt 

bie  S^eilnaBme  an  feiner  ©ntmicflung  geläBmt;  ber  ©lauBe  an 
biefe  aber  mufe  iebe  ^aft  anfBannen,  gu  it)rer  mürbigen 

SSorBereitung  Beiautragen.  SeutfcBeS  ©d&ultnefen,  beutfd^e  Sßiffen- 
fd^aft  beutfd^e  ^nnft  beutfdfie  treffe  unb  Literatur  im  (Sinne  ber 
greiBeit  311  unter  ftü^en  unb  au  Bf  legen,  ba§  ift  eine  geBieterifcBe 
5tufgaBe  für  geben,  ber  ber  Sföilifation  angeBört,  unb  augleidB 
ba§  einaige  3)^ttel  ber  ©ntfcBäbigung  für  bie  berlorenen  ^eftre» 
Bungen  ber  SSergangenBeit. 
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THE  PREMISES  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLNfS  LETTER  TO  THEODORE  CANISIUS 

By  F.  I.  Herriott. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 


I  was  anxious  to  speak  with  you  on  politics  a  little  more  fully 
than  I  can  well  do  in  a  letter.  My  main  object  in  such  conversation 
would  be  to  hedge  against  divisions  in  the  Republican  ranks  generally, 
and  particularly  for  the  contest  of  1860.  The  point  of  danger  is  the 
temptation  in  different  localities  to  “platform”  for  something  which 
will  be  popular  just  there,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  be  a  firebrand 
elsewhere,  especially  in  a  national  convention.  As  instances,  the  move¬ 
ment  against  foreigners  in  Massachusetts;  h:  *  *  Ohio,  to  re¬ 

peal  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  *  *  *  in  these  things  there  is  ex¬ 
plosive  matter  enough  to  blow  up  a  half  a  dozen  national  conventions, 
if  it  gets  into  them. — A.  Lincoln  to  Schuyler  Colfax,  July  6,  1859. 

In  its  issue  of  May  25,  1859,  The  Daily  Express  and 
Herald  of  Dübuque,  Iowa,  the  most  influential  Democratic 
paper  in  tihe  state  at  that  time,  contained  the  following  racy 
editorial  article,  the  product  probably  of  the  editor’s  own  pen, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Dorr’s: 


The  Leaders  Panic  Stricken 

A  class  “in  definitions”  was  reciting  its  lessons  in 
school  once  upon  a  time,  where  we  were  present,  when 
the  word  “panic”  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  boy  who  had  a  good 
deal  of  native  talent,  but  was  rather  negligent  of  his 
studies.  This  little  fellow  abhorred  the  idea  of  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  failing  and  would  always  say  something 
whether  right  or  wrong.  The  teacher  repeated,  “John 
define  ‘panic’.”  John  hesitated  a  moment  as  if  collecting 
his  thoughts,  and  then  spoke  up, — “Panic,  Sir,  Yes,  Sir, 
panic  is  a  dog  running  most  scared  to  death,  with  a  tin 
pan  at  his  tail.” 

This  boy’s  definition  of  panic  was  forcibly  brought  to 
mind  yesterday  in  looking  over  a  number  of  our  Repub¬ 
lican  exchanges  in  which  we  observed  the  panic  struck 
running  and  dodging  of  the  Republican  leaders  of  the 
Northwestern  states.  Their  alarm  is  awful,  their  fright 
is  complete,  and  they  are  “running  most  scared  to  death,” 
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as  if  they  were  precisely  in  the  predicament  of  the  boy’s 
dog. 

The  “tin  pan”  effectively  attached  to  the  “narrative” 
of  their  party  is  the  proscriptive  action  of  Republican 
Massachusetts  and  her  placing  naturalized  white  men  be¬ 
neath  the  Negro  in  political  rights.  In  Massachusetts  the 
party  of  shams  is  strong  enough  to  be  independent  of 
the  German  votes,  but  in  the  Northwestern  states  this  is 
not  the  case.  Hence  the  leaders  here  are  panic  stricken, 
lest  the  action  of  their  party  in  that  state  excite  disaf¬ 
fection  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  honest  Germans  of 
this  region. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  result,  these 
frightened  leaders  are  just  now  performing  some  tall 
feats,  by  way  of  endeavoring  to  run  away  from  the 
thing  of  terror  which  eastern  Republicanism  has  firmly 
fastened  on  their  party.  They  cannot  do  it,  however. 
The  more  they  run  the  more  frightened  they  appear  to 
become,  and  do  all  they  can,  they  still  feel  the  dreaded 
thing  clinging  to  their  cowering  carcasses — they  fear  it 
will  be  the  death  of  them,  and  probably  it  will. 

The  first  symptoms  of  terror  among  them  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  were  shown  by  the  “Republican  State 
Central  Committee”  of  this  State,  in  their  issue  of  a  set 
of  resolutions  condemning  the  action  of  their  Massachu¬ 
setts  brethren  in  the  name  of  the  party  in  Iowa. — This 
document  was  followed  by  letters  from  the  Congressional 
delegation.  About  the  same  time  with  these  the  panic 
began  to  operate  among  the  leaders  in  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  it  has  increased  until  the  present  time.  It 
now  seems  to  be  at  its  highest  pitch,  and  the  whole  brood 
of  Republican  leaders  from  Lincoln  down  to  Wentworth 
are  uttering  their  disclaimers,  issuing  letters  deprecatory 
and  denunciative,  and  presenting  to  the  mind’s  eye  the 
picture  of  a  hundred  howling  curs  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment  as  the  boy’s  panic  stricken  dog. 

Well,  it  is  none  of  our  funeral.  *  *  * 

The  panic  thus  particularly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dorr’s  pa¬ 
per  was  the  nation-wide  disturbance  produced  among  German 
Republicans  and  in  consequence  among  the  leaders  and  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Republican  party  by  the  proposal  and  final  adop¬ 
tion  on  May  9th  in  a  state  referendum  by  the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  of  what  was  currently  called  the  “Two  Year”  Amend- 
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ment  to  their  constitution,  whereby  the  right  of  voting  and  hold¬ 
ing  office  in  the  Old  Bay  State  was  denied  tO'  the  foreign-born 
until  they  could  certify  a  residence  within  the  United  States 
of  seven  years  with  naturalization  as  a  prerequisite  therein. 
Mr,  Dorr’s  caustic  comments,  while  strong  and  sweeping,  were 
in  fact  not  without  warrant. 

The  sudden  display  of  energy  by  the  Republican  leaders  of 
Iowa  and  Illinois  during  April  and  May  in  direct  and  obvious 
attempts  to  placate  the  German  voters  indicated  that  the  party 
chiefs  experienced  a  degree  of  anxiety  and  perplexity  so  ur¬ 
gent  as  to  approximate  panic.  The  developments  in  Iowa  and 
the  aggressive  measures  of  the  Republican  leaders  west  of  the 
Mississi])pi  attracted  general  attention,  and  as  the  narrative 
will  display,  produced  the  urgency  and  specific  developments  in 
Illinois.  Within  two  weeks  of  the  publication  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  and  letters  of  the  leaders  in  Iowa,  sundry  resolutions, 
and  explicit  and  emphatic  statements  were  given  forth  in  Illi¬ 
nois  by  seven  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Republican  party, 
each  declaring  hostility  to  the  principle  and  policy  of  the  “Two 
Year”  Amendment  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dorr’s  editorial  exhibits  another  fact  of  noi  small 
significance.  His  specific  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  mode  of  the  reference  signalize  in  a  definite  and  sub¬ 
stantial  fashion  the  high  altitude  of  his  interstate  reputation 
and  the  marked  consideration  given  his  views  and  actions  out¬ 
side  of  Illinois  a  year  before  he  was  nominated  by  the  National 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago,  May  18,  1860.  Mr.  Dorr 
was  an  editor  with  no  little  influence  among  Democratic  par¬ 
tisans.  It  was  to  him  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  addressed 
a  noteworthy  letter  on  June  22,  1859,  stating  the  terms  on 
which  he  would  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  before  the  Charleston  conven¬ 
tion;  and  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  major  facts  and  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  impending  political  campaign. 

The  occasion  of  Mr.  Dorr’s  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  publication  a  few  days  before  in  the  press  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  of  a  letter  to  a  fellow-townsman  of  Springfield,  Dr. 
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Theodore  Canisius,  editor  of  a  then  recently  established  Ger¬ 
man  paper,  Illinois  Staats- Anzeig  er.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  letter  was 
written  in  response  to  some  particular  inquiries  addressed  to 
him  by  a  committee  of  Germans  of  that  city  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
covering  his  attitude  towards  the  principle  of  the  “Two  Year” 
Amendment.  The  letter  had  a  double,  if  not  a  triple,  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  writer’s  distinction  by  reason  of  the  national  fame 
he  had  achieved  in  his  debates  with  Senator  Douglas  in  1858 
made  any  expression  of  his  on  matters  in  controversy  in 
politics  a  fact  of  general  interest.  It  was  significant  because 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  accustomed  to  indulging  in  epistolary  ef¬ 
fusions,  being  more  than  ordinarily  cautious  in  this  respect. 
The  exigency  that  would  elicit  such  a  letter,  Mr.  Dorr  could 
easily  discern,  was  nothing  else  than  tlie  threatening  belliger¬ 
ency  of  the  Germans.  The  letter  was  extensively  reprinted 
in  the  Republican  press  of  the  country,  both  German  and 
American  papers  publishing  it  entire. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius  became,  in  the  present  writer’s 
judgment,  a  primary  fact,  and  perhaps  the  major  fact,  in  the 
production  of  that  favorable  state  of  mind  among  the  liberty- 
loving,  progressive  Germans  that  caused  them  to  be  reconciled 
to,  and  instantly  to  applaud  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  party  a  year  later.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  truth  of  this  assertion  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  immediately  upon  the  reception  of  the  news  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated  at  Chicago  the  Republican  and 
Independent  press  throughout  the  country,  both  German  and 
Am.erican,  very  generally  reprinted  the  letter  entire ;  with  the 
positive  assertion,  or  with  the  implication,  that  the  Germans 
and  the  friends  of  the  foreign-born  had  therein  indubitable 
proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  on  which  they  could  rely  with  confidence  respect¬ 
ing  his  course,  should  he  be  elected,  in  matters  of  legislation  and 
public  policy  affecting  the  status  of  the  foreign-born. 

In  what  follows  the  premises  of  j\Ir.  Lincoln’s  letter  to  Dr. 
Canisius  will  be  exhibited.  Two  major  objectives  are  chiefly 
contemplated :  first  the  demonstration  of  the  causal  relation  of 
prior  developments  in  Iowa  to  the  fonuulation  and  publication 
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of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  letter;  and,  second,  the  exhibition  of  ante¬ 
cedent  and  collateral  developments  in  Illinois  that  produced 
the  concentration  which  constrained  Mr.  Lincoln  to  reply  to 
Dr.  Canisius. 

The  important  facts  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  produced  among  Republicans  in  the  northwest  states 
by  the  adoption  of  the  ‘Two  Year”  Amendment  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  the  range  and  significance  of  the  agitation  resulting — 
especially  as  regards  Iowa — have  been  given  by  the  present 
writer  in  considerable  detail  in  previous  pages.^  The  facts 
therein  presented  are  assumed  in  the  ensuing  exposition.  Some 
of  the  more  important  facts  as  they  aifect  the  matter  in  hand 
will  be  briefly  restated  in  order  to  indicate  the  premises  of  the 
probability  of  the  general  and  particular  connection  between 
the  developments  in  Iowa  with  the  immediate  developments  in 
Illinois. 


I. 

On  the  morning  of  April  20,  1859,  the  political  horizon  of 
Iowa  displayed  no  serious  sign  of  storm  or  portent  of  gather¬ 
ing  cloud.  Nevertheless,  the  currents  had  for  weeks  been  run¬ 
ning  rapidly  and  converging,  and  concentration  had  taken 
place  some  days  before.  The  Republican  State  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  seven  party  leaders  from  as  many  different 
sections  of  the  state,  on  April  18,  at  Des  Moines,  agreed  upon 
a  series  of  resolutions  condemning  in  the  most  downright  and 

^  See  the  writer’s  ‘‘The  Germans  of  Davenport  and  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  1860,”  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Geschichtsblätter  for 
July.  1910,  vol.  X,  pp.  156-163.  Also  Ibid,  “The  Germans  of  Iowa  and 
the  ‘Two  Year’  Amendment  of  Massachusetts,”  ibid,  Jahrgang  1913, 
vol.  xiii,  pp.  202-308.  Also,  ibid,  “The  Germans  in  the  Gubernatorial 
Campaign  of  Iowa  in  1859,”  ibid,  Jahrgang  1914,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  451-623. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  His¬ 
torical  Society,  in  Evanston,  May  17,  1911,  entitled  “Massachusetts, 
the  Germans  and  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860,”  the  writer  dealt  at 
length  with  the  general  effect  throughout  the  country  of  the  adoption 
of  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment  in  Massachusetts  and  its  direct  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  decision  of  the  Chicago  convention.  The  paper  was 
reserved  from  the  Proceedings  by  the  writer  and  is  not  yet  published. 
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outright  language  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  proposal  to  amend  the  constitution  of  that  Common¬ 
wealth,  which  would  exact  a  two  years  residence  after  naturali¬ 
zation  of  all  foreign  born  who  should  thereafter  desire  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  franchise  and  hold  office.  Although  the  resolutions 
were  formally  agreed  upon  at  Des  Moines  on  the  18th,  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  Chairman  and 
some  of  the  members  had  met  at  Davenport  in  the  two  weeks 
preceding  and  conferred  upon  the  advisability  of  such  an  ex¬ 
pression,  being  prompted  so  to  do  by  the  increasing  discontent 
among  the  Germans  of  eastern  Iowa  and  their  evident  bel¬ 
ligerent  disposition  in  respect  of  the  act  proposed  in  ]Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  resolutions  of  the  State  Central  Committee  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  length  on  April  20th,  in  The  Weekly  Iow^l  Citizen  at 
Des  Moines,  John  Teesdale,  editor  and  State  Printer.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  resolutions  was  an  extended  Address,  “To 
the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Union,”  signed 
by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  A.  Kasson,  a  resident  of  Des 
Aloines.  He  probably  was  the  author  of  the  resolutions  as 
well  as  of  the  Address.  The  Address  was  a  vigorous  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  of  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment  and  a 
stirring  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  prudence  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  Massachusetts  to  defeat  the  pending  proposal. 

The  resolutions  promulgated  by  the  State  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Iowa  were  given  extensive  circulation  outside  the 
state.  They  were  printed  at  length  on  the  editorial  pages  of 
The  Press  and  Tribune  of  Chicago  on  April  29th  and  on  the 
same  date  they  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  The  Tribune 
of  New  York;  and  on  May  5th  they  were  given  similar  distinc¬ 
tion  on  the  first  page  of  The  National  Bra,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  All  of  the  papers  named  had  an  extensive  circulation 
in  the  states  of  the  Northwest,  particularly  Greeley’s  Weekly 
Tribune} 

^The  circulation  of  the  Weekly  Tribune  in  Iowa  in  the  forepart  of 
1859  was  7,523,  more  than  double  the  circulation  of  The  Hawkeye  of 
Burlington,  the  most  influential  and  widely  read  Repiublican  paper  in 
eastern  Iowa. 
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The  Germans  of  Iowa,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied.  Their  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  reliability 
of  the  Republican  party  had  been  so  rudely  shocked  by  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  controlled  by  Repub¬ 
licans  and  nominal  liberals  and  “progressives,”  as  philan¬ 
thropists  and  reformers,  then,  as  now-a-days,  fondly  called 
themselves,  that  they  were  highly  suspicious  and  insisted  that 
all  of  those  charged  with  the  leadership  of  the  party  should 
make  the  most  explicit  and  unequivocal  avowals  of  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment. 

Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  IMarch  some  of  the  leaders 
among  the  Germans  began  to  suspect  that  the  Republicans  were 
very  wary  of  expression  anent  the  act  proposed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Probably  during  March  Nicholas  J.  Rusch,  a  state 
senator  from  Scott  county,  addressed  a  long  communication 
to  Greeley's  Tribune,  which  appeared  April  11th,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  this  fact  in  language  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
alarm  and  discontent  am.ong  the  Germans  in  Iowa.  Again,  al¬ 
though  the  resolutions  of  the  Republican  state  central  com¬ 
mittee  and  Mr.  Kasson’s  address  were  very  outspoken,  many 
of  the  leading  Republican  papers  gave  the  resolutions  no  com¬ 
mendation  in  their  editorial  columns  and  a  number  of  the  in¬ 
fluential  party  editors  sharply  criticized  Mr.  Kasson  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  committee  for  their  action,  declaring  it  ultra 
vires  and  without  justification;  among  others  condemning  the 
Committee  were.  The  Dubuque  Daily  Times,  The  Oskaloosa 
Herald,  The  Montezuma  Republican,  The  Spirit  of  the  West 
of  Sigourney,  and  The  Weekly  Nonpareil  of  Council  Bluffs. 
It  was  not  strange  that  the  suspicious  Germ_ans  concluded  that 
the  Republicans  were  not  overzealous  in  their  opposition  to 
the  proposed  act  of  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts. 

Another  fact  loomed  large  in  the  minds  of  Germans  and 
enhanced  their  suspicion  and  cynical  contempt  for  formal 
declarations.  The  first  National  Republican  convention  at 
Philadelphia  had  concluded  their  platform  with  an  appeal  to 
“men  of  all  parties,”  the  final  words  of  which  were  an  explicit 
declaration  and  pledge  of  opposition  to  all  legislation  or  public 
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policy  adversely  affecting  the  naturalized  citizens.  The  plank 
reading: — “believing  that  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  as  well 
as  the  Constitution  of  our  country  guarantees  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  and  equality  of  rights  among  citizens,  we  oppose  all 
legislation  impairing  their  security.’’  As  the  Republicans  of 
Massachusetts  had  proposed  and  submitted  to  their  consti¬ 
tuents  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment  with  that  unqualified 
pledge  staring  them  full  in  the  face,  and  with  indignant  Ger¬ 
mans  pressing  its  obligation  upon  their  consideration,  the  dis¬ 
turbance  and  doubts  among  Germans  were  normal  resultants. 
Hence  the  decision  to  resort  to  decisive  and  conclusive  meas¬ 
ures  to  discover  the  position  of  the  Republican  leaders,  to  force 
them  to  come  out  into  the  open  and  to  stand  by  their  guns. 
Both  in  method  and  in  results  their  maneuvre  was  in  truth, 
what  our  military  experts  would  call  a  reconnoissance  in  force. 

Sometime  in  April  the  leaders  among  the  German  Repub¬ 
licans  of  Dubuque,  Davenport,  Muscatine,  Burlington  and  Keo¬ 
kuk  began  to  correspond  and  to  confer  concerning  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  concert  plans  for  discovering  the  true  feelings  of 
the  standard  bearers  of  the  Republican  party  severally  and  in 
such  a  way  as  would  give  no  opportunity  to  fearful  or  shifty 
politicians  for  hedging  or  dodging  or  denial. 

Whether  the  manoeuvre  agreed  upon  was  first  urged  at 
Dubuque,  or  at  Davenport,  or  at  Burlington,  or  elsewhere; 
who  first  suggested  or  urged  concert  of  action;  who  took  the 
lead  in  promoting  it;  what  the  various  plans  suggested  were 
and  what  the  precise  plan  ultimately  agreed  upon — all  these 
important  items  probably  are  now  matters  for  conjecture.  The 
files  of  the  Staats  Zeitung,  and  of  the  Volkstribun,  both  of 
Dubuque,  of  the  Zeitung  of  Muscatine  and  the  Freie  Presse 
of  Burlington  have  been  lost;  the  columns  of  Der  Demokrat  of 
Davenport  give  us  no  clue;  and  the  American  papers  disclose 
nothing  of  the  prior  developments.  In  view  of  the  intense  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  Germans  and  the  noteworthy  results  of  their 
concert  of  action  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  editors  of  some 
of  the  Germ.an  papers  did  not  let  the  public  know  something 
of  the  preliminaries  and  the  persons  foremost  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  manoeuvre.  Sundry  facts  indicated  in  the  initial 
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responses  obtained  by  the  Germans,  however,  enable  us  to  learn 
the  names  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  and  some¬ 
what  of  their  plan  of  operations. 

Consultations  and  correspondence  among  the  German  lead¬ 
ers  concluded  in  a  decision  to  formulate  a  letter  containing  a 
series  of  specific  questions  to  be  presented  personally  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  Congressional  Delegation  of  Iowa, 
namely  to  Senator  James  Harlan  and  Senator  James  W. 
Grimes,  and  to  Colonel  Samuel  R.  Curtis  of  the  First  or  South¬ 
ern  District,  and  to  Mr.  William  Vandever  of  the  Second  or 
Northern  District.  The  interrogatories  numbered  three  and 
were  as  follows : 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Naturalization  laws  as 
they  now  stand,  and  particularly  against  all  and  every 
extension  of  the  probation  time  ? 

2.  Do  you  regard  it  a  duty  of  the  Republican  party 
as  the  party  of  equal  rights,  to  oppose  and  war  upon  each 
and  every  discrimination  that  may  be  attempted  to  be 
made  between  the  native  born  and  adopted  citizens,  as 
to  the  right  of  suffrage? 

3.  Do  you  condemn  the  late  action  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  attempting  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  adopted  citizens  for  two  years  from  the  ballot 
box,  as  unwise,  unjust,  and  uncalled  for? 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  letter  containing  the  fore¬ 
going  interrogatories  was  a  circular  letter  with  the  same  sub¬ 
scribers  to  each  and  all  presented  to  the  Congressional  Dele¬ 
gation  or  not.  From  some  of  the  responses  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  substantially  a  circular  letter;  but  the  names  of 
the  initial  subscribers  seem  to  have  varied  more  or  less  with 
the  locality  of  the  Congressman  addressed.  The  number  who 
joined  in  presenting  the  questions  seem  to  have  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  group — in  one  instance,  at  least,  exceeding  fifty.® 

®  Senator  Grimes  addressed  his  reply  to  Messrs.  Hillgaertner,  Bitt- 
mann,  Freund,  Olshausen,  Guelich  and  others.  See  Der  Demokrat, 
5  Mai.  Senator  Harlan  addressed  his  reply  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Webber  and 
others,  The  Hawkeye,  May  11.  Col.  Curtis’  letter  of  May  13  was 
directed  to  Messrs.  Kuestenmacher,  Henry  Richter,  Silas  Schmidt  and 
“49  others,”  The  Gate  City,  May  19;  and  Mr.  Vandever’s  response 
was  addressed  to  Messrs.  Richter,  Olshausen,  Kuestenmacher  “and 
others,”  The  Buchanan  County  Guardian,  June  2. 
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Among  the  signers  were  several  prominent  German  lead¬ 
ers;  men  with  reputations  exceeding  the  bounds  of  their  city 
or  state : — Messrs.  Theodore  Guelich  and  Theodore  Olshausen 
of  Davenport,  the  first  named  being  the  original  editor,  and 
the  second  the  then  managing  editor  of  Der  Tägliche  Demo¬ 
krat;  and  Messrs.  Henry  Richter,  John  Bittmann  and  George 
Hillgaertner  of  Dubuque.  Mr.  Richter  was  the  editor  of  the 
Iowa  Staats-Zeitung  and  Dr.  Hillgaertner  was  an  associate 
editor  with  him. 

Their  circular  letter,  at  least  those  addressed  to  Senators 
Grimes  and  Harlan  appear  to  have  been  dated  April  30. 
There  is  color  for  the  notion  that  a  committee  of  Germans  at 
Burlington  presented  the  letter  addressed  to  Senator  Grimes  in 
person.  He  either  had  been  forewarned,  or  he  responded  with 
remarkable  haste,  or  assurance ;  for  he  replied  instantly,  on  the 
same  day.  His  reply  was  printed  in  The  Hawkey e  on  May  3 
and  appeared  at  length  in  Der  Demokrat  at  Davenport  on  May 
5.  Senator  Harlan’s  response,  an  extended  document  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3500  words,  was  dated  at  Mt.  Pleasant  May  2. 
It  did  not  appear  in  The  Hawkey e  until  May  11  and  in  Der 
Demokrat  at  Davenport  until  May  13.  These  dates  we  shall 
have  occasion  later  to  note  are  significant. 

H. 

In  the  light  of  the  immediate  and  widespread  consequences 
of  the  Circular  letter  addressed  to  the  Congressional  Delega¬ 
tion  of  Iowa  by  the  Germans  of  eastern  Iowa,  the  authorship 
of  the  letter  becomes  a  matter  of  more  than  vagrant  curiosity. 
The  loss,  or  disappearance  of  most  of  the  papers  whence  au¬ 
thentic  information  might  be  obtained;  and  the  utter  silence 
of  those  editors  whose  papers  are  preser^^ed  make  conclusions 
wholly  a  matter  of  generous  inference  and  surmise. 

Four  names  that  appear  among  those  to  whom  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Congressmen  of  Iowa  sent  their  replies,  and  one  not 
named,  may  not  unreasonably  be  accredited  with  conceiving 
and  executing  the  plan  composing  the  letter  containing  the 
categorical  inquiries — Messrs.  Bittmann,  Hillgaertner,  Guelich 
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and  Olshausen,  already  mentioned  and  Mr.  Hans  Reimer 
Clausen  of  Davenport.  All,  save  Mr.  Bittmann,  were  refugees 
from  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  government  of  their  Father- 
land  ;  all  were  liberals  of  the  advanced  or  radical  sort ;  all  were 
pronounced  opponents  of  Slavery  and  outspoken  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  its  extension  and  continuance;  and  all  had  stood 
forth  in  the  forefront  of  many  a  fight  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  ideas. 

Mr.  Clausen  was  not  specifically  named  in  any  of  the  letters 
as  one  of  those  addressed;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  man 
as  active  and  aggressive  as  he  was  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  liberal  German- Americans  was  not  active  in  the  conferences 
that  concluded  in  the  German  Circular  letter.  He  was  among 
the  leaders  of  the  bar  of  Davenport  and  was  an  aggressive 
and  dominant  type  of  leader  in  practical  politics.  The  letter 
of  April  30,  1859,  was  in  no  small  measure  a  repetition  and 
enlargement  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  publicly  to  Mr. 
Vandever  on  September  8,  1858,  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.'* 
His  questions  were  the  same,  and  the  method  of  his  maneuvre 
to  elicit  an  unequivocal  expression  from  Mr.  Vandever  was 
precisely  followed  in  1859;  and  Mr.  Vandever  was  again  one 
of  those  addressed  in  April,  1859.  If  he  did  not  first  suggest 
or  initiate  the  plan  thus  to  concert  action,  his  letter  of  1858 
may  have  served  as  the  prompting  suggestion. 

Mr.  John  Bittmann,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Staats- 
Zeitung  of  Dubuque,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Guelich,  the  founder 
of  Der  Demokrat  of  Davenport,  were  each  capable  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  the  circular  letter  and  of  vigorously  pressing 
matters  to  an  issue,  for  both  were  liberals  of  the  irreducible, 
not  to  say,  irrepressible  sort,  able,  ardent  in  temperament,  and 

^Mr.  Clausen’s  questions  presented  to  Mr.  Vandever,  September  8, 
1858,  as  stated  above,  were  the  following: 

1.  Are  you  willing,  when  a  member  of  Congress,  vigorously  and 
with  all  your  power  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  change  the  laws  of 
naturalization  so  as  to  extend  the  time  of  probation? 

2.  As  any  legislative  measure  which  prevent  a  naturalized  citizen, 
after  his  naturalization  for  a  certain  length  of  time  from  voting,  are 
equivalent  to  the  extension  of  the  time  of  probation,  are  you  willing  to 
act  for  or  against  such  measures? 
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energetic  and  courageous  in  all  affairs  arousing  them  to  action. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa  in  1856 
Mr.  Bittmann  and  Mr.  Guelich  were  two  of  three  Gennan  edi¬ 
tors  who  balked  because  the  state  convention  at  Iowa  City  re¬ 
fused  to  declare  itself  plumply  against  all  men  and  meas¬ 
ures  affected  with  Know-Nothingism,®  and  they  were  not  a 
whit  less  energetic  and  outspoken  in  1859. 

In  respect  of  ability  and  character,  discernment  and  cour¬ 
age,  the  same  observations  are  to  be  made  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Olshausen,  then  editor  of  Der  Demokrat.  He  had  been  a 
man  of  distinction  in  Schleswig-Holstein  as  a  lawyer  and 
statesman.  From  1851  to  1856  he  had  been  a  resident  of  St. 
Louis  where  he  engaged  in  literary  work.  In  1856  he  took 
charge  of  Der  Demokrat  and  his  distinction  added  greatly  to 
the  influence  of  that  journal  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Mr. 
Olshausen’s  career  later  at  St.  Louis,  as  the  editor  of  the 
A7iseiger  des  Westens  during  the  critical  days  of  1861  when 
the  hearts  of  the  burghers  of  that  fair  city  were  torn  with 
Disunion  disclosed  that  he  had  the  discerning  eye,  the  steady 
courage  and  persistent  purpose,  that  would  have  compassed 
the  manoeuvre  in  Iowa  in  1859,  had  he  discerned  the  urgency 
for  so  doing. 

The  name  of  Dr.  George  Hillgaertner  of  Dubuque  pro¬ 
duces  strong  presumptions  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  he 
took  the  lead  in  formulating  the  circular  letter  of  April  30. 
He  fled  from  Bavaria  under  sentence  of  death  for  his  part  in 
the  Revolution.  He  came  to  the  United  States  about  1852.  He 
accompanied  Professor  Gottfried  Kinkel,  as  his  Private  Secre¬ 
tary,  in  his  celebrated  tour  of  our  eastern  and  southern  states 
in  his  attempt  to  raise  a  loan  of  a  million  dollars  to  promote 
a  liberal  government  in  Germany.  In  the  forepart  of  1854 
he  settled  in  Chicago  and  immediately  became  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  Der  Illinois  Staats  Zeitung  and  one  of  the  influential 
leaders  of  the  Germans  in  that  city.  He  was  an  out-and-out 

®  See  Dubuque  Daily  Republican,  March  3,  1856,  in  which  the  state¬ 
ment  signed  by  Messrs.  Bittmann  and  Guelich  and  L.  Mader  of  the 
Freie  Presse  of  Burlington,  declaring  that  they  will  hold  aloof  from 
the  new  party  until  it  is  purged  of  the  “impure  elements”  by  which  it 
was  then  “infested.” 
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opponent  of  Slavery,  of  Know- Nothing! sm  and  of  “Maine-Law- 
ism’’  as  the  drastic  “temperance'’  legislation  of  those  days  was 
designated.  In  the  notable  Mass-meeting  of  the  Germans  in 
South  Alarket  Hall  on  the  night  of  March  16,  Dr.  Hillgaert- 
ner  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  and 
brought  in  and  presented  the  ringing  resolutions  denouncing 
Senator  Douglas  for  his  course  in  respect  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Later  in  that 
year  he  spoke  out  so  vigorously  against  the  prevalent  prop- 
agandism  against  the  foreign-born  then  raging  and  against 
pending  proposals  or  proceedings  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages  that  a 
storm  broke  about  his  head  and  mob-violence  and  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  seemed  to  threaten  his  liberty,  if  not  his  life.  His 
was  a  character  that  had  no  patience  for  arbitrary  government 
in  any  form  or  place  and  he  had  an  ardent  temperament  which 
made  him  reckless  of  policy  or  prudence.  It  was  probably  the 
reaction  of  his  course  that  caused  him  in  1855  to  sever  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Staats  Zeitung  of  Chicago  and  remove  to 
Dubuque  where  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  John  Bittmann, 
as  an  associate  editor  in  the  conduct  of  the  Staats  Zeitung  of 
that  city.  In  his  new  home  city  proslavery  sentiment  was  so 
preponderant  that  Democrats  fondly  called  Dubuque  “The 
Gibraltar  of  the  Democracy  of  Iowa.”  In  Iowa,  as  in  Illinois, 
Dr.  Hillgaertner  immediately  stepped  to  the  fore  in  the  stormy 
discussions  of  that  day.  When  the  opponents  of  Slavery  first 
assembled  in  a  mass-meeting  in  Dubuque  to  effect  the  first 
local  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  that  county.  Dr. 
Hillgaertner  was  made  one  of  the  two  secretaries  and  was  one 
of  the  two  asked  to  address  the  meeting.  He  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  first  Republican  state  convention  at  Iowa  City 
on  February  22.  Dr.  Hillgaertner  was  a  licentiate  in  law  of 
the  University  of  Munich.  His  ability  as  a  forceful  writer  was 
signified  in  October,  1859,  by  a  call  to  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  Der  Westliche  Post  of  St.  Louis  and  that  of  Der  Anzeiger 
des  Westens  on  which  he  remained  until  his  death  in  October, 
1865,  aged  41. 

A  conclusion  as  to  the  first  proposer  of  the  Circular  letter 
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of  April  30  and  as  to  its  author  must  be  clouded  by  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  similarity  of  the  questions  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Delegation  of  Iowa  in  1859  to  those  submitted  to 
!Mr.  Vandever  in  1858  by  Hans  Reimer  Clausen  strongly  sug¬ 
gests  him  as  the  man  foremost  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Grimes’  reply  gives  us  a  definite  clue.  It  was  ap¬ 
parently  delivered  to  him  at  Burlington  in  person.  But  the 
first  person  named  among  the  addressees  is  Dr.  Hillgaertner. 
This  suggests  that  Senator  Grimes  formally  responded  to  the 
committee  of  Germans  who  signed  the  letter  and  Dr.  Hill- 
gaertner’s  name,  it  would  seem,  headed  the  array  of  signatures. 
As  Dr.  Hillgaertner  was  a  resident  of  Dubuque,  and  probably 
was  not  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  Senator  Grimes,  the  con¬ 
clusion  would  seem  fairly  to  be  that  Senator  Grimes  first 
named  the  chairman  or  prime  mover  in  the  project.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary — although  not  invariable — for  the  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  formulate  the  sentiments  of  the  body  or  persons  in¬ 
terested.  There  is  thus  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  such 
a  conclusion.  The  character  and  career  of  Dr.  Hillgaertner 
confirms  and  strengthens  this  conclusion.® 

®  For  additional  information  as  to  Hans  Reimer  Clausen  see  the 
writer’s  “Iowa  and  the  First  Nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  in 
The  Annals  of  Iowa,  vol.  viii,  pp,  205-206;  and  also  his  “The  Germans 
of  Davenport  and  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860,”  in  Deutsch- 
Amerikanische  Geschichtsblätter,  vol.  x,  pp.  156-163. 

See  Cue’s  “Life  and  Death  of  Theodore  Guelich,”  Annals  of  Iowa, 
vol.  i,  pp.  46-52. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  August  P.  Richter,  formerly  editor 
of  Der  Demokrat  of  Davenport  for  data  as  to  the  careers  of  John 
Bittmann  and  Theodor  Olshausen. 

For  the  career  of  Dr.  George  Hillgaertner  see  Illinois  Staats- 
Zeitung,  Jubilee  edition,  July  4,  1898:  Georg  Hillgaertner — Bine  bio¬ 
graphische  Skizze.  [By  Dr.  Emil  Pretorius?]  St.  Louis,  1866: 
Deutsche  Geschichtsforschung  für  Missouri,  No.  5,  April  1914,  “Georg 
Hillgaertner,  ein  Held  der  Feder  und  der  That  in  Deutschland  und 
Amerika,”  pp.  138-144;  and  the  writer’s  “The  Germans  of  Chicago  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1854,”  in  Deutsch- Amerikanische  Geschichts- 
blätfer,  vol.  xii,  pp.  156-163. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  George  Minges  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
and  to  IMr.  Wm..  A.  Kelso  of  The  Daily  Post-Dispatch  of  St.  Louis  for 
most  of  the  data  and  references  to  sources  of  information  as  to  the 
career  of  Dr.  Hillgaertner. 
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Let  us  now  follow  developments  across  the  river  and  dis¬ 
cover  if  there  are  any  causal  relations  between  events  in  Iowa 
and  those  preceding  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reply  to  Dr.  Canisius. 

III. 

The  American  press  of  Illinois  became  aroused  to  the 
serious  political  significance  of  the  proposed  “Two  Year” 
Amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  as  soon  as 
the  press  of  Iowa.  The  first  noteworthy  expression  was  a 
striking  editorial  in  The  Press  and  Tribune  of  Chicago,  March 
21.  Its  length,  its  earnestness  and  vigor  demonstrate  that  the 
editor  saw  in  the  growing  agitation  of  the  Germans  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  proposal  in  Massachusetts,  serious  and  im¬ 
minent  danger  threatening  the  success  of  the  Republican  party 
in  both  state  and  nation.  In  these  distant  days  it  is  not  easy 
to  realize  the  nature,  sweep  and  significance  of  the  alarm  that 
suddenly  took  possession  of  the  foremost  Republican  editors 
and  party  leaders  of  the  anti- slavery  and  Opposition  forces 
in  the  forepart  of  1859  anent  the  act  submitted  to  the  electors 
of  Massachusetts ;  and  in  order  that  this  fact  may  in  some  part 
be  realized  the  entire  editorial  is  here  reproduced : 

VOTE  IT  DOWN. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  lately  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  that  state  restrict¬ 
ing  the  right  of  voting,  among  adopted  citizens,  to  such 
as  have  been  two  years  naturalized.  The  amendment  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  general  election. 
We  hope  that  it  may  be  voted  down ;  and  that  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  preeminent  in 
its  opposition  to  the  proposed  change.  It  is  due  to 
the  integrity  of  our  organization,  composed  as  it  is  of 
the  masses  of  the  educated  foreigners  of  all  nationalities 
that  a  measure  in  itself  so  unjust  and  unexpected — one 
against  which  they  supposed  that  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1856  had  given  them  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guaranty — should  meet  with  its  quietus  by  Repub¬ 
lican  hands.  Good  faith  and  fair  dealing  with  those  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  bogus  Democracy  to  as¬ 
sist  the  party  of  Freedom  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
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results  which  it  proposes — who  have  for  the  sake  of  prin¬ 
ciple  been  willing  to  fraternize  with  Know  Nothings, 
their  most  deadly  enemies — and  who  have,  in  their  action 
on  national  questions  at  issue  between  parties,  displayed 
a  degree  of  patriotism  and  fidelity  which  many  an  Amer¬ 
ican  might  imitate  with  advantage, — good  faith  to  these 
demands  that  there  should  be  no  hesitation,  no  dodging, 
no  compromises  in  this  thing.  It  must  be  killed,  or  Re¬ 
publicanism  in  all  the  Northwestern  States  and  not  a 
few  of  the  eastern  States  is  needlessly  and  imminently 
imperilled ! 

While  we  speak  thus  decidedly,  let  not  our  Massa¬ 
chusetts  friends  understand  that  the  Republicans  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  the  adjoining  states,  where  the  value  of  the 
aid  of  the  adopted  citizens  in  the  progress  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  principles  is  recognized  and  appreciated,  ask  for  a 
continuance  of  the  naturalization  laws  as  they  are.  Our 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  English,  Protestant  Irish  and 
French,  to  a  man,  will  not  only  assent  to,  but  gladly  de¬ 
clare  themselves  in  favor  of  an  important  change.  They 
see  as  clearly  as  Americans  can  the  frauds  which,  under 
the  existing  law,  may  be  and  are  perpetrated,  and  they 
will,  we  are  assured,  co-operate  with  whomsoever  will  take 
the  lead  in  the  legislation  that  may  be  necessary  for  great¬ 
er  security  of  their  inestimable  rights.  They  will  cor¬ 
dially  agree  that  no  man  shall  vote  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  his  past  papers,  if  those  papers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  three  years  residence;  or,  what  is  better  still, 
they  will  consent  that  five  years  may  intervene  between 
the  date  of  the  naturalization  papers,  and  the  first  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  elective  franchise,  provided  that  naturaliza¬ 
tion  may  take  place  within  the  first  year’s  residence  in 
the  country.  But  they  demand,  and  justly  enough,  that 
the  law  shall  be  a  law  of  Congress  uniform  in  action  and 
universal  in  its  application;  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  could  not  so 
far  respect  their  principles  as  to  memorialize  Congress 
for  an  enactment  which  all  Republicans,  native  and 
adopted,  might  support,  rather  than  throw  the  element 
of  discord  into  our  political  discussions  which  should 
be  directed  towards  the  best  methods  of  releasing  the 
country  from  the  wicked  rule  of  the  Slave  Democracy. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  this  question  misnamed 
Americanism  should  be  met,  and  that  the  abuses  of  the 
elective  franchise,  by  which  the  Democracy  of  the  North 
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usually  secure  their  triumphs,  should  be  prevented.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  the  agitation  which  will  follow  a  re¬ 
opening  of  the  whole  matter.  We  know  that  the  adopted 
citizens  working  with  the  Republican  party  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  are  sincerely  desirous  of  adopting  any 
just  measures  for  securing  purity  in  our  elections,  pre¬ 
venting  the  illegal  naturalizations  of  aliens,  and  guard¬ 
ing  the  perfect  expression  of  the  popular  will  as  Amer¬ 
icans  themselves.  The  experience  of  the  past  six  years 
has  taught  them  that  they  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
tolerance  and  proscription  to  fear  from  the  American 
people.  The  bugbear  of  Know-Nothingism  has  lost  its 
terror,  and  as  might  be  expected  of  a  body  of  men  who 
enjoy  here  the  rational  liberty  they  have  been  denied  else¬ 
where,  they  grow  more  and  more  solicitous  to  preserve 
that  liberty  to  themselves,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  their 
children  unimpaired.  Massachusetts  owes  it  to  these  men 
to  put  under  foot  the  injustice  which  her  legislators  have 
proposed. 

The  editorial  was  widely  quoted^  and  it  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  decisive  expressions  that  operated  powerfully  in 
the  furious  discussion  that  immediately  swept  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  March  25  the  Daily  Illinois  State  Journal  at  Spring- 
field  published  a  half  column  editorial  denouncing  the  meas¬ 
ure  pending  in  the  Old  Bay  State.  Its  drift  and  energy  may 
be  inferred  from  its  title:  '‘Massachusetts’  Constitution — 
Shameful  Attempt  at  Proscription.” 

On  March  24  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of 
Wisconsin  agreed  upon  and  published  an  Address  “To  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Wisconsin.”  Its  occasion  was  the  act  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  Massachusetts.  After  citing  a  series  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  state  convention  of  their  party  in  1857  the  Com¬ 
mittee  condemn  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  proposed  Amend¬ 
ment  in  the  Old  Bay  State  and  they  appeal  to  their  Republi¬ 
can  confreres  in  Massachusetts  to  “efface  the  single  stain  upon 
that  escutcheon  which  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  have 
so  nobly  borne.”  This  pronouncement  was  published  in  The 
Mikmukee  Daily  Sentinel  in  its  issue  of  March  28. 

^Thus  The  Davenport  Daily  Gazette  on  March  31  cited  from  it  at 
length  in  an  editorial ;  and  Garrison’s  Liberator  in  Boston  reprinted  it 
entire  in  the  issue  of  April  8. 
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The  next  day  T/ie  Press  and  Tribune  of  Chicago  again 
dealt  with  “Massachusetts  and  the  Naturalization  Laws,”  and 
observed :  “Ever^^where  the  Republicans  are  speaking  out  man¬ 
fully  and  independently  against  the  recent  action  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature.  .  .  .  There  is  no  divided  opinion  upon 
the  subject  in  any  of  the  free  states  of  the  Union,  and  it  is 
our  deliberate  conviction  that  even  in  IMassachusetts  the  Re¬ 
publicans  will  vote  in  solid  phalanx  against  it.”  The  editorial 
quotes  at  length  from  the  statement  of  the  Republican  state 
Central  Committee  of  Wisconsin  and  concludes  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  hope:  “This  is  well  done,  and  we  hope  to  see  the 
Republicans  of  every  State  in  the  Union  uniting  in  solemn 
and  emphatic  protest  against  tlie  Massachusetts  proposition.” 

The  pressure  of  public  interest  was  constant  for  the  next 
day,  March  30,  The  Press  and  Tribune  took  notice  of  some 
“spirited  resolutions”  adopted  by  The  Young  Men’s  National 
Republican  Association  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  “condemnatory  of 
the  attempt  now  being  made  in  Massachusetts”  and  again  ob¬ 
serves:  “The  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  owe  it  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  brethren  of  other  states  to  put  an  emphatic 
negative  upon  the  proposed  amendment  at  the  polls — a  duty 
we  doubt  not  they  will  most  gladly  perform.” 

Precisely  similar  sentiments  were  expressed  at  Springfield 
on  April  2,  in  an  editorial  of  the  State  Journal  in  citing  and 
commenting  upon  some  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
Germans  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  condemning  the  act  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  appealing  to  the  voters,  and  particularly  to  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  that  state  to  defeat  the  Amendment.  The  Journal 
hopes  that  the  Republicans  of  every  state  will  unite  in  a 
“solemn  and  emphatic  protest”  against  the  proscriptive  meas¬ 
ure  submitted  in  IMassachusetts.  On  April  5  the  Journal  tells 
its  readers  that  “The  IMassachusetts  Constitution”  receives  an 
“emphatic  rebuke  from  Wisconsin”;  and  on  April  8  it  again 
enlarges  upon  the  pending  proposal  in  Massachusetts  dealing 
with  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Boston  Traveler. 

The  notable  speech  of  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston,  on  the  evening  of  April  18  on  “True  Americanism” 
which  was  a  protest  against  the  principle  and  policy  of  the 
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‘‘Two  Year”  discrimination  and  a  plea  for  its  defeat,  and  the 
remarkable  reception  accorded  the  brilliant  young  German  ad¬ 
vocate  of  Milwaukee  by  the  elite  of  Boston  elicited  some  addi¬ 
tional  comments  from  The  Press  and  Tribune,  April  22,  that 
enhanced  the  antagonism  to  such  proscriptive  legislation. 

The  same  journal  on  April  29  printed  as  an  editorial  article 
the  resolutions  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of 
Iowa  adopted  April  18,  already  referred  to.  A  week  later. 
May  5,  under  the  caption  “Massachusetts,”  the  following  edi¬ 
torial  expression  was  given  in  respect  of  a  recently  published 
letter  of  Senator  Henry  Wilson  to  Congressman  Gillette  of 
Connecticut 

With  rare  courage,  but  with  a  degree  of  devotion  to 
the  principles  that  underlie  the  Republican  movement 
that  might  have  been  expected,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  takes  open  and  decided  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  two  year  amendment  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  constitution.  His  letter  on  the  subject,  printed  at 
length  in  all  the  Boston  newspapers,  is  an  able  and  ex¬ 
haustive  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  so  able  that 
we  of  the  West  where  the  foreign  element  is  most  power¬ 
ful,  and  where  its  dangers  and  advantages  are  properly 
estimated,  cannot  see  how  a  Republican  can  fail  to  be 
quieted  by  its  facts  and  reasonings.  Mr.  Wilson  seems 
to  know,  as  we  do,  that  that  portion  of  the  foreign  vote 
which  is  not  wedded  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  Pro- 
Slavery  Democracy  in  indissoluble  bonds,  will  gladly  join 
in  any  just  and  proper  movement  by  which  the  abuse  of 
the  elective  franchise  may  be  prevented.  Republican  for¬ 
eigners  desire  nothing  more  than  the  purity  of  the  ballot 
box,  and  dread  nothing  more  than  the  frauds  by  which 
its  value  has  been  measurably  destroyed.  They  want 
just  and  salutary  reform;  not  proscription.  *  *  ^ 

“We  thank  the  Senator  in  the  name  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans  of  the  West,  for  his  timely  defense  of  the  principles 
of  the  party  and  the  integrity  of  the  organization;  and 
we  trust  that  the  appeal  which  he  has  made  to  the  good 
sense  and  honesty  of  his  state  will  prove  not  to  have  been 
made  in  vain.” 

®  The  initial  'paragraph  of  Senator  Wilson’s  letter  is  reprinted  in 
the  writer’s  article  in  Deutsch- Amerikanische  Geschichtsblätter,  vol. 
xiii,  p.  212-213. 
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The  determination  of  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment  was  to 
be  made  on  May  9  and  it  is  clear  that  Messrs.  Ray  and  Medill 
had  begun  to  suspect  from  sundry  signs  which  they  observed  in 
the  reports  from  Massachusetts  that  the  defeat  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  uncertain.  For  the  next  day  there  was  published  a 
long  leader  in  which  the  major  purpose  was  to  show  that  the 
proposed  Amendment  and  the  perplexity  of  the  Republicans 
were  really  due  to  the  machinations  and  plots  of  the  Pro- 
Slavery  Democrats  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth.  There  were 
three  political  parties  in  Massachusetts — the  Republicans,  the 
Americans  and  the  Democrats,  and  of  these  the  Democrats 
easily  and  obviously  held  “the  balance  of  power.”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  party  for  years  had  been  striving  to  secure  drastic  meas¬ 
ures  restricting  the  electoral  privilege  and  rights  as  to  public 
office  for  naturalized  citizens.  The  Republicans,  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  had  steadily  resisted  their  adoption.  Finally  the  Demo¬ 
crats  perceiving  their  opportunity  had  joined  with  the  anti- 
foreign  propagandists  and  pushed  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment 
through  the  General  Court.  The  situation  in  the  state  at  large 
was  more  or  less  the  same.  The  Republicans  were  working 
against  it :  “But  the  Republicans  alone  cannot  defeat  it.  Their 
vote  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ‘Americans’  proper.  The 
Democrats  hold  the  balance  of  power  upon  the  question ;  and 
our  advices  from  Massachusetts  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  secret 
purpose  exists  on  their  part  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  partly 
with  the  hope  of  placing  the  odium  of  its  adoption  on  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  and  partly  because  they  would  really  prefer  to  have 
the  large  masses  of  the  anti-slaver>^  foreign  population  dis¬ 
franchised.  We  warn  our  fellow  citizens  of  foreign  birth  in 
advance,  of  the  trick  of  the  slavery  propagandists.  They  may 
rest  assured  that  the  Republicans  not  only  of  Massachusetts  but 
everywhere  are  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  that  it  can  only  gain  a  footing  through  the 
secret  aid  and  votes  of  the  Democrats.  If  the  results  on  the 
9th  should  be  adverse  to  what  Republicans  of  every  state  and 
of  every  nationality  ardently  desire,  the  Pro-Slavery  Democ¬ 
racy  of  Massachusetts  will  be  responsible  for  it.  The  balance 
of  power  is  in  their  hands.  Watch  and  see  how  they  use  it.” 
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It  needs  hardly  to  be  observed  that  The  Press  and  Tribune 
was  manifestly  hedging  against  the  storm  of  criticism  that 
would  break  upon  the  Republican  party  in  the  event  the 
Amendment  should  carry  at  the  polls.  The  argument  put  forth 
is  somewhat  fanciful,  not  to  say  fallacious.  Furthermore  it 
was  not  correct  to  say  that  all  the  leading  Republican  papers 
and  party  leaders  were  actively  opposed  to  the  Amendment. 
Even  such  a  stout  anti-slavery  champion  as  Gen.  Wm.  Schou- 
ler,  then  editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  supported  the  Amend¬ 
ment.  While  Senator  Wilson  openly  opposed  its  adoption,  the 
majority  of  the  party  leaders  either  openly  endorsed  it  or  gave 
it  tacit  support.  Governor  Banks  had  commended  the  principle 
to  the  legislature  and  had  signed  it.  Eight  of  the  eleven  Con¬ 
gressmen  were  listed  as  supporting  it,  among  the  number  being 
Charles  Francis  Adams^  and  Anson  Burlingame.  As  to  the 
iniquity  of  the  Democrats  in  conspiring  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  measure  for  petty  partisan  advantage,  Gen.  Schouler 
wrote  Salmon  P.  Chase  that  the  whole  project  was  a  scheme 
of  the  friends  of  Senator  Seward  to  undermine  Governor 
Banks  among  the  Germans  of  the  West  and  thus  weaken  his 
strength  before  the  national  convention.^® 

Rk 

The  advices  of  The  Press  and  Tribune  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  passage  of  the  ‘‘Two  Year”  Am.endment  were  well 
founded.  The  proposal  carried  at  the  election  May  9.  The 
vote,  as  is  usual  with  such  a  popular  referendum,  was  light — 
21,119  for,  and  15,398  against  the  Amendment.  The  total 
vote  cast  Avas  about  one  fourth  that  cast  for  Fremont  and 
Buchanan  in  1856.  The  measure  \y^s  rejected  in  seven  of  the 
fourteen  counties  of  the  Comm.onwealth  and  was  given  a 
majority  in  the  other  seven.  The  seven  counties  Avherein  the 
Amendm.ent  carried  were  tlie  most  populous  counties :  namely, 
Bristol,  Essex,  Middleessex,  Norfolk,  Plymiouth,  Suffolk,  and 

^New  York  Tribune,  May  17,  1859. 

RVm.  Schouler  to  S.  P.  Chase  (Mss.),  Boston,  May  3,  1859,  in 
Chase  Correspondence  in  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Worcester.  With  the  exception  of  Northhampton,  Springfield 
and  Worcester,  the  Amendment  carried  in  all  of  the  leading 
cities  and  towns:  e.  g.,  in  Boston,  Charleston  and  Cambridge; 
in  Fall  River  and  Gloucester;  in  Lawrence  and  Lowell;  in 
Medford,  Milford  and  Newburyport;  in  Roxbury,  Salem  and 
Waltham.  Even  in  Senator  Wilson’s  hometown  of  Natick  the 
Amendment  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  92  to  862^ 

Instantly  the  Democrats  realized  that  they  had  a  new  war 
club  with  which  they  could  belabor  the  Republicans  and  play 
vigorously  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  Germans  and  the  for¬ 
eign  born,  to  the  detriment  and  embarrassment  of  “the  party 
of  liberty  and  high  ideals”  that  prided  itself  upon  its  opposition 
to  slavery  and  all  forms  of  race  discrimination.  Under  the 
new'  Amendment  of  Massachusetts  a  Southern  Slaveholder, 
or  a  runaway  slave  from  the  rice  swamps  of  South  Carolina  or 
the  cotton  fields  of  Mississippi  could  acquire  the  complete  fran¬ 
chise  in  respect  of  the  ballot  and  office-holding  by  a  single 
year’s  residence  and  such  types  of  University  bred  men  as — 
Charles  Bernays,  A.  Douai,  Julius  Froebel,  Fred.  Hassaurek, 
Fred.  Hecker,  Carl  Heinzen,  George  Hillgaertner,  Francis  A. 
Hoffman,  Francis  Lieber,  Fred.  Kapp,  Gustav  Koerner,  Ar¬ 
nold  Krekel,  Fred  Munsch,  Theo.  Olshausen,  E.  Pretorious, 
C.  G.  Ruemelin,  Geo.  Schneider,  Franz  Sigel,  Rheinard  Sol- 
ger,  G.  Struve,  J.  B.  Stallo,  Henry  Villard  and  August  Wil- 
lich — these,  and  scores  of  like  cultured  men,  would  have  to 
live  in  that  Commonwealth  seven  years  before  they  could  ex¬ 
ercise  the  highest  privilege  of  an  American  citizen.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  rights  of  an  ignorant,  stupid,  and  mayhap, 
vicious  negro  and  those  of  the  literati  of  Europe’s  most  re¬ 
nowned  seats  of  learning  presented  a  spectacle  in  contrasts 
that  w^ould  arouse  sensitive  Germans  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
wTath.  Such  alert,  far-seeing  editors,  as  Messrs.  Ray  and 
Medill  of  The  Press  and  Tribune  early  anticipated  with  what 
delight  the  Democrats  would  descant  upon  such  an  odious  dis¬ 
crimination. 

^Address  of  His  Excellency,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  to  the  Two 
Branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Appendix,  pp.  ii-xv. 
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Prior  to  the  first  of  May  the  Democratic  papers  had  not 
given  much  attention  to  the  proposed  Amendment.  It  was  not 
until  they  began  to  perceive  how  great  was  the  indignation  and 
so  manifest  the  belligerent  activities  of  the  German  editors 
and  party  leaders  against  the  measure  that  they  awakened  to 
its  serious  strategic  importance  as  a  political  fact.  The  first 
noteworthy  expression  in  The  Chicago  Times,  the  chief  organ 
of  Senator  Douglas,  was  on  May  5  in  an  editorial  upon  “The 
Proscription  of  Foreigners.’’  On  May  7  its  batteries  were 
again  turned  upon  the  Republicans  in  an  editorial  with  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “A  Silly  Effort  to  Shirk  Responsibility” ;  such  attempts 
as  that  of  the  Press  and  Tribune  to  get  from  under  the  load  of 
obliquy  for  the  part  taken  by  Republicans  in  the  passage  of  the 
act  and  its  submission  to  the  voters  eliciting  its  finest  scorn. 
When  the  result  of  the  election  on  May  9  became  known  The 
Times  again  laid  about  with  great  gusto,  saddling  upon  the  Re¬ 
publicans  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  Amendment,  precisely 
as  the  Press  and  Tribune  had  prudently  forewarned  the  public 
would  be  done  by  the  ungenerous  and  unscrupulous  Demo¬ 
crats. 

The  Times  contemptuously  asked  the  Press  and  Tribune  to 
explain  and  make  some  sort  of  a  defence  for  the  iniquity 
wrought.  The  Republican  organ  while  manifesting  the  usual 
contempt  and  hauteur  that  editors  are  wont  to  exhibit  anent 
the  pin-pricks  and  thrusts  of  contemporaries  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  ignore  the  challenge,  although  it  felt  constrained 
to  characterize  the  article  of  the  Times  as  “a  column  of 
twaddle;”  and  on  May  14  it  presented  a  half  dozen  reasons  why 
the  Democrats  should  be  directly  charged  with  the  offense  of 
conceiving,  promoting  and  producing  the  odious  measure.  The 
reasons  given  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  and  are 
briefly  summarized : 

First,  the  whole  number  of  votes  in  Massachusetts  is  about 
150,000.  Second,  The  Democrats  in  that  state  number  about 
50,000  all-told.  Third,  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the 
election  on  May  9  was  about  40,000,  or  about  one  fourth  the 
normal  vote  of  the  State.  The  number  who  voted  against  the 
Amendment  was  only  about  17,000  (the  official  count  reduced 
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the  number  to  15,398).  Fourth,  Had  the  Democrats  turned 
out  and  cast  their  ballots  against  the  amendment  it  would  have 
been  defeated  by  more  than  25,000  votes.  Fifth,  The  truth 
is  that  three-fourths  of  the  Democrats  'stayed  at  home  for  the 
express  purpose  of  letting  it  pass;  and  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  did  go  to  the  polls  voted  for  it  in  order  to  throw  the 
odium  of  the  measure  upon  the  Republicans.  Sixth,  Fully 
three-fourths  of  all  the  votes  thrown  against  it  were  cast  by 
Republicans.  No  party  in  Massachusetts  was  anxious  to  have 
the  amendment  adopted,  save  the  Democratic  party  which 
hoped  to  make  a  little  party  capital  out  of  it.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  vented  by  the  Times  was  the  merest  sham.  Its  editors, 
in  common  with  all  the  Democratic  politicians  in  Chicago,  were 
glad  that  the  amendment  had  been  adopted,  and  if  they  had 
lived  in  Massachusetts  would  have  voted  for  it  just  as  did 
the  editors  of  the  Boston  Post. 

As  Jove  himself,  as  well  as  the  lesser  Gods,  is  wont  now  and 
then  to  nod,  and  on  occasion  slump,  and  anon  run  amuck,  it  is 
not  strange  that  hard  pressed  editors,  especially  those  who 
serve  as  high  priests  at  the  oracles,  suffer  likewise  and  plunged 
head  formost  into  the  pit  of  puerilities.  The  contention  of 
the  Press  and  Tribune  was  compounded  of  crass  assumption 
and  bland  assertion,  heedless  of  the  prosaic  probabilities  that 
usually  control  common  sense  and  interpretation.  If  there  was 
a  Republican  state  in  the  Union  it  was  Massachusetts.  The 
anti-slavery  forces,  or  the  Republicans,  had  general  charge  of 
the  ship  of  state :  and  all  the  honors  and  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  place  and  power  attached  to  the  party  in  office,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  general  administration  of  affairs.  The  plea 
of  the  Press  and  Tribune  in  mitigation,  or  rather  in  denial  of 
the  charge  lodged  against  the  Republicans  was  so  obviously 
futile  as  to  make  one  conclude  that  it  was  a  reckless  pretense 
which  the  editors  themselves  were  aware  of  and  which  they 
would  have  given  short  shrift  and  repudiated  with  utter  con¬ 
tempt  had  the  shoe  pinched  the  foot  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  editorial  demonstrates  how  hard  put  the  Republicans 
were  to  ‘^save  their  face”  as  the  parlance  of  the  street  would 
phrase  it.  The  inanities  of  the  editorial  may  suggest  some- 
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what  of  their  sense  of  the  desperate  straits  of  the  party,  should 
the  alarm  and  belligerent  activity  of  the  Germans,  then  ap¬ 
parent  in  all  of  the  northern  free  states  west  of  New  England, 
not  be  circumvented  and  confuted.  From  all  points  of  the 
horizon  they  could  observe  sheet  lightning  and  flashes  of  fire 
that  meant  a  gathering  storm  and  the  wreckage  of  party  crafts 
if  the  indignation  and  suspiciousness  of  the  Germans  could  not 
be  allayed  and  their  confidence  in  the  character  and  good  faith 
of  the  Republican  party  renewed. 

In  full  view  of  the  facts  just  set  forth  we  may  now  appre¬ 
ciate  the  remarkable  demonstration  among  the  Republican 
leaders  of  Illinois  during  the  two  weeks  between  May  6  and 
May  20. 


V. 

On  Tuesday  morning.  May  6,  The  Press  and  Tribune  of 
Chicago  contained  the  following  editorial : 

LETTER  FROM  EX-GOV.  GRIMES  OF  IOWA. 

We  publish  in  another  column  a  letter  from  Gov.  Grimes  of 
Iowa  on  the  proposed  two  year  Amendment  in  Massachusetts 
called  out  by  a  note  addressed  to  the  Congressional  Delegation 
from  that  state  by  a  number  of  leading  German  citizens.  It  is 
an  open,  frank  declaration  of  sentiment  upon  the  subject  in¬ 
volved,  and  corresponds  fully  with  that  entertained  by  the 
Republicans,  not  of  Iowa  alone  but  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

This  editorial  note  calling  attention  to  Senator  Grimes’ 
answ£r  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  Germans  of  eastern  Iowa 
was  given  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  first  page  in  the  first 
column  near  the  top,  so  that  all  readers,  casual  and  regular, 
would  be  sure  to  observe  and  make  note  of  it.  The  letter  which 
it  commends  to  its  readers  and  to  the  public  is  reproduced  with¬ 
out  abbreviation  because  of  its  important  bearing  upon  subse¬ 
quent  developments  in  Illinois. 

To  Messrs.  Hillgaertner,  Bittmann,  Freund,  Olshausen,  Guelich 
and  others  : 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  just  had  placed  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  the  Congressional  Delegation  from  Iowa,  in  which  you  pro¬ 
pound  to  them  the  following  inquiries,  viz.: 

Mr.  Grimes  was  then  the  junior  Senator  of  Iowa  at  Washington, 

D.  C. 
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“1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  naturalization  laws  as  they  now 
stand,  and  particularly  against  all  and  every  extension  of  the 
probation  time? 

“2.  Do  you  regard  it  a  duty  of  the  Republican  party,  as  the 
party  of  equal  rights,  to  oppose  and  war  upon  each  and  every 
discrimination  that  may  be  attempted  to  be  made  between  the 
native  born  and  adopted  citizens,  as  to  the  right  of  suffrage? 

“3.  Do  you  condemn  the  late  action  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  attempting  to  exclude  the  adopted 
citizens  for  two  years  from  the  ballot  box,  as  unwise,  unjust,  and 
uncalled  for?” 

To  each  of  these  interrogations,  I  respond  unhesitatingly  in 
the  affirmative. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  I  have  this  to  say:  that  while  I  admit  that  the  regulation 
sought  to  be  adopted  is  purely  of  a  local  character,  with  which 
we  of  Iowa  have  nothing  whatever  directly  to  do,  and  while  I 
would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  interfere  in  the 
local  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state,  or  with  the  action  of  any  party 
in  that  state  upon  local  matters,  yet  I  claim  the  right  to  approve 
or  condemn  as  my  judgment  may  dictate.  I  believe  the  action 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  be  based  upon  a  false  and 
dangerous  principle,  and  fraught  with  evil  to  the  whole  country, 
and  not  to  Massachusetts  alone.  Hence  I  condemn  it  and  de¬ 
plore  it,  without  equivocation  or  reserve.  Knowing  how  much 
the  proposed  constitutional  provision  will  offend  their  brethren 
elsewhere,  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  owe  it  to  their 
party  that  this  amendment  shall  be  overwhelmingly  voted  down. 

Yours  truly, 

James  W.  Grimes."® 

Burlington,  Iowa,  April  30,  1859. 

The  response  of  Senator  Grimes  to  his  German  constitu¬ 
ents  is  characterized  by  a  conciseness,  explicitness  and  lucidity 
that  are  delightful.  There  are  no  ifs,  or  ands,  or  huts  that  leave 
one  in  a  fog  of  doubts  as  to  meanings,  or  fears  as  to  mental  res¬ 
ervations.  Again,  he  couples  downright  and  outright  asser¬ 
tion  with  caution  and  clearcut  limitation  of  the  sweep  of  his 
declaration.  He  completely  recognizes  what  may  appropri¬ 
ately  be  designated  as  “northern  states’  rights”  that  in  the  de¬ 
cade  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  be¬ 
came  a  major  tenet  in  the  work-a-day  creed  of  northern  anti¬ 
slavery  champions  that  energized,  directed  and  controlled  much 
of  the  discussion  and  practical  politics  and  legal  controversy 
carried  on  in  the  north  by  Abolitionists  and  Republicans,  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854.  At 
the  same  time  he  declares  in  unequivocal  language  his  unqual- 
Reprinted  in  Weekly  State  Journal,  May  12. 
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ified  opposition  to  any  disturbance  of  the  status  quo  as  regards 
naturalization  and  the  franchise,  and  to  any  sort  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  native  and  naturalized  citizens.  Finally,  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  while  each  state  should  be  permitted  to  go  her  way 
and  do  more  or  less  as  she  or  her  citizens  may  please  to  do,  we 
have  a  grand  common  interest  that  is  nation-wide  and  manifests 
itself  in  our  common  Federal  government.  The  conduct  of  one 
state  may  affect  adversely  the  feelings,  if  not  the  immediate 
rights,  of  citizens  in  all  the  states  in  our  great  Commonwealth. 
Consequently,  if  a  local  law  or  a  policy  gives  grave  offense  in 
other  sections  and  works  a  revulsion  of  public  sentiment  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  Party  preserving  or  seeking  to  secure  the  major 
common  interest,  then  the  rule  of  comity  should  control,  the 
major  interest  should  predominate  over  the  minor  or  local  in¬ 
terest.  Senator  Grimes  does  not  specifically  name  the  approach¬ 
ing  presidential  contest  as  the  major  consideration;  but  his 
language  and  the  drift  of  his  thought  obviously  implies  that  he 
had  it  in  contemplation. 

The  interrogatories  quoted  in  Senator  Grimes’  letter,  the 
character  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  response,  and  the 
method  of  his  exposition  should  be  kept  constantly  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  considering  the  developments  in  Illinois  that  followed 
after  May  9;  for  they  seem  to  give  us  the  chief  clue  to  the 
course  of  events  and  to  have  been  a  guide  or  suggestion  that 
controlled  the  nature  and  form  of  expression. 

Characterizing  Senator  Grimes’  letter  The  Press  and  Trib¬ 
une  declared  that  his  sentiments  corresponded  with  those  en¬ 
tertained  by  Republicans  of  “every  state  in  the  Union.”  The 
assertion  was  somewhat  stronger  than  the  facts  justified;  but 
it  correctly  stated  the  situation  so  far  as  the  foremost  anti¬ 
slavery  editors  and  spokesmen  represented  the  Republican 
party.  Gideon  Baily  of  The  National  Era;  Samuel  Bowles  of 
The  Spring-field,  (Mass.)  Republican;  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  of 
The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post;  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  of  The  Liber¬ 
ator,  and  Horace  Greeley  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  all  these,  the 
cautious  and  conservative  no  less  than  the  irrepressible  fanatic 
and  radical,  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  the  principle  and  pol- 
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icy  of  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment  and  added  their  pleas  to 
the  indignant  protests  of  the  Germans. 

To  an  anxious  inquiry  of  Mr.  Carl  Heinzen,  editor  of  Der 
Pionier,  Lloyd  Garrison  at  Boston  branded  the  proposed 
Amendment  in  The  Liberator,  April  8,  1859  as  “an  act  of  po¬ 
litical  injustice  *  *  *  and  we  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the 
proposed  amendment  *  *  *  will  be  rejected  by  a  decided  ma¬ 
jority.” 

Greeley’s  Tribune  on  April  25  addressed  an  earnest,  not  to 
say  solemn  “Word  to  the  Bay  State.”  Therein  the  people  of 
Illinois  read :  “But  we  pray  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts 
to  vote  down  the  proposed  provision.  It  has  been  extensively 
paraded  as  a  bugbear  before  the  eyes  of  Republicans  of  for¬ 
eign,  especially  those  of  German  birth,  and  its  adoption  now 
would  work  enormous  mischief,  especially  throughout  the  Free 
West.  It  might  defeat  the  election  of  a  Republican  President 
in  1860.  Just  vote  it  down,  let  reason  resume  her  sway  among 
our  Adopted  citizens.” 

On  April  28,  The  National  Era  printed  at  length  an  address 
of  the  German  Citizens  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  protesting  the  act  of 
Massachusetts  and  thus  commended  its  sentiments :  “We  do 
not  wonder  at  the  feeling  manifested  by  our  German  fellow  cit¬ 
izens,  but  let  them  remember  that  the  Republican  party  stands 
committed,  not  for,  but  against  any  such  discrimination.” 

We  have  already  noted  that  The  Press  and  Tribune  had 
called  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  official  pronouncements 
of  Republican  leaders  and  bodies  in  various  states  protesting 
against  the  proposed  Amendment  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  for¬ 
mal  protest  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  Wis¬ 
consin  in  March,  and  to  a  like  action  by  the  same  body  in  Iowa 
in  April.  The  readers  of  Greeley’s  Tribune  for  May  3  read  a 
long  and  earnest  Address  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York:  among  the  signers  being  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  later  one  of  President  Lincoln’s  ap¬ 
pointees  to  the  Federal  Supreme  court  at  Washington,  and 
Frederick  Kapp.  On  May  11,  The  Press  and  Tribune  informed 
its  constituents  that  another  prominent  Republican  leader  had 
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spoken  out  against  the  act  of  Massachusetts.  As  he  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  national  arena  and  regarded  as  among 
the  few  upon  whom  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  might  fall  in  1860,  his  expression  was  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  interest.  A  portion  of  its  editorial  is  given : 

GOV.  CHASE  ON  NATURALIZATION. 

Governor  Chase  of  Ohio  in  forwarding  to  the  State  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  a  communication  addressed  to  him  by  German 
Republicans  of  Sandusky  and  vicinity  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  naturalization  law  in  Massachusetts,  takes  occasion  to 
express  his  own  views.  He  feels  “very  confident  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  fully  concur  in  the  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unanimous 
(Republican)  opinion  in  this  state,  that  no  discrimination  should 
be  made  by  amendment  of  a  state  constitution  or  otherwise 
between  citizens  of  foreign  and  native  birth. 

“Such  has  always  been  my  opinion.  I  was  therefore  op¬ 
posed,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  proposition  urged  upon  the 
consideration  of  our  legislature,  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
for  the  incorporation  by  amendment  into  our  state  constitution 
of  a  provision  similar  to  that  proposed  in  Massachusetts,  requir¬ 
ing  one  year’s  residence  only  after  naturalization,  instead  of 
two.” 

Writing  apparently  before  the  result  of  the  election  in 
Massachusetts  was  known.  Dr.  Bailey  noting  with  concern 
“the  sharp  contest”  within  the  Republican  ranks  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  over  the  wisdom  of  submitting  and  considering  the  “Two 
Year”  Amendment,  observed: 

“The  Republicans  of  Iowa  and  other  Western  states  have 
sent  to  Massachusetts  formal  protests,  in  the  name  of  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  Republicans,  against  the  ratification  (of  the 
Amendment).  Apart  from  the  local  injustice  it  will  inflict  upon 
the  adopted  citizens  of  Massachusetts  its  effect  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  party,  throughout  the  Union,  as  the  conservator 
of  universal  Freedom,  will  be  injurious.” 


VI. 

The  facts  just  set  out  disclose  clearly  that  the  leaders  of 
the  anti-slavery  forces  in  all  of  the  Northern  States  west  of 
New  England,  save  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  Indiana,  looked  upon  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment  as  a 
serious  menace  to  the  Republican  cause.  They  also  make  man- 
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ifest  that  the  entire  conservative  element  of  the  party — if  Dr. 
Bailey  and  Horace  Greeley  are  fair  samples — as  well  as  the 
radical  element  earnestly  desired  the  defeat  of  the  measure 
because  it  was  felt  that  approval  of  the  measure  would  place 
the  party’s  chances  in  jeopardy  in  the  approaching  national 
election.  As  most  of  the  influential  editors  and  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  assumed — at  least  proclaimed 
their  assurance  and  confidence — that  the  Amendment  would 
be  decisively  defeated  by  the  Republican  electors  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  it  was  decidedly  disconcerting,  not  to  say  distressing, 
to  learn  from  the  returns  on  May  9  that  the  “odious  Amend¬ 
ment”  had  carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  carrying  too  in 
the  most  populous  counties  and  in  the  chief  cities  where  wealth 
and  education  may  be  presumed  to  be  at  their  maximum. 

The  Press  and  Tribune  might  charge  that  the  Democrats 
were  the  real  marplots  in  compassing  the  adoption  of  the  “Two 
Year”  restriction  but  its  editors  and  all  weatherwise  political 
leaders  knew  that  the  Germans  and  French  and  Scandinavians, 
Bohemians,  Hungarians  and  Swiss,  adversely  affected  by  such 
legislation  would  not  swallow  such  an  explanation — the  Re¬ 
publican  party  was  in  full  control  in  Massachusetts  and  would 
have  to  assume  and  carry  all  the  obloquy  and  condemnation  re¬ 
sultant  from  the  passage  of  the  act  and  the  favorable  action 
thereon  at  the  polls.  Sundry  ugly  facts  could  not  be  ignored  or 
tossed  aside.  The  Philadelphia  platform  of  1856  seemed  to  be 
grossly  disregarded.  Public  confidence  among  the  Germans 
in  the  reliability  of  the  party  as  to  its  pledges  was  rudely  shaken 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts.  Alarm 
and  suspicion,  discontent  and  dissension,  revolt  and  secession 
were  not  remote  possibilities,  but  were  imminent  probabilities. 

To  dissipate  this  alarm  became  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ur¬ 
gency.  It  was  necessary  immediately  to  convince  the  Germans 
that  the  Republicans  in  the  West  were  not  of  the  same  ilk  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Old  Bay  State;  that  they  did  not  con¬ 
template  and  would  not  give  countenance  to,  or  tolerate  any 
like  proposal  in  local  legislation.  Convincing  and  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Republican  leaders  of  Illinois  were  seized  with 
anxiety,  that  suggested  panic,  was  given  the  public  in  an  aston- 
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ishing  demonstration.  In  the  Week  and  a  half  following  May  9 
every  responsible  Republican  leader  in  Illinois  came  out  in 
the  open  and  in  the  most  explicit  unequivocal  fashion  declared 
himself. 

The  significance  of  the  expressions  here  referred  to  are 
so  important  in  determining  subsequent  developments  in  the 
career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  played  such  a  serious  part  in 
controlling  the  course  and  drift  of  things  generally  and  they 
have  been  so  utterly  ignored — ^or  rather  they  have  been  so  ut¬ 
terly  overlooked  by  all  historians,  that  sundry  literary  canons 
are  violated  and  all  of  the  communications  are  given  in  ex¬ 
tenso.  In  this  way  only  can  the  reader  of  the  present  day  ap¬ 
preciate  the  contemporary  importance  of  the  matter  in  issue 
and  the  enormous  strategic  significance  attached  to  formal  dec¬ 
larations  by  the  responsible  Republican  leaders.  The  commun¬ 
ications  are  presented  in  chronological  order,  without  com¬ 
ment.  Analysis,  comparison  and  interpretation  will  follow. 

VII. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  The  Press  and  Tribune  of  Chicago 
reprinted  from  Die  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung,  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  editor  thereof,  Mr.  George  Schneider : 

Galena,  Illinois,  May  11,  1859. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  yesterday  propounding  to  me  the  following  questions : 

“1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  naturalization  laws  as  they 
now  stand,  and  particularly  against  all  and  every  extension  of 
the  probation  [time]  ? 

“2,  Do  you  regard  it  a  duty  of  the  Republican  party,  as 
the  party  of  equal  rights,  to  oppose  and  war  upon  each  and 
every  discrimination  that  may  be  attempted  to  be  made  between 
the  native-born  and  adopted  citizens,  as  to  the  right  of  suffrage? 

“3.  Do  you  condemn  the  late  action  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  [for]  attempting  to  exclude  the 
adopted  citizens  of  two  years  from  the  ballot-box,  as  unwise, 
unjust  and  uncalled  for?” 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  I  state  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  present  naturalization  laws  intact,  and  am  utterly 
opposed  to  extending  the  time  of  probation. 

In  regard  to  the  second  proposition :  I  most  certainly  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  Republican  party  to  resist 
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all  discriminations  between  native-born  and  adopted  citizens  as 
to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Referring  to  the  third  question:  I  desire  to  say,  I  can  find 
no  language  to  express  my  abhorrence  of  the  action  of  those 
Republicans  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  who  passed  the 
law  proposing  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  that  State, 
excluding  the  adopted  citizens  from  the  right  of  suffrage  for 
two  years,  and  also  the  Republicans  out  of  the  Legislature  who 
have  just  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment.  This 
action  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  “intolerant  Know-Nothingism” 
which  culminated  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Heiss”  of  1855  and 
is  not  only  “unwise,  unjust  and  uncalled  for”  but  is  a  lasting 
disgrace  and  reproach  to  the  State.  Denouncing  Know-Nothing- 
ism  in  the  heyday  of  its  power  and  strength,  I  should  be  unjust 
to  myself  if  I  did  not  now  denounce  its  last  and  meanest  act 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  illiberal,  unnecessary  and  cow¬ 
ardly  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Republicans  of  Massachusetts — the  Republicans  in  that  State, 
who  have  voted  for  the  amendment,  have  placed  themselves 
beyond  the  pale  of  sympathy  with  the  Republicans  of  the  other 
states,  who  universally  condemn  their  action  and  who  will  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
nature.  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Three  days  later  the  same  journal  reprinted  from  the  Staats- 
Zeitung  a  letter  from  Congressman  J.  F.  Farnsworth: 

St.  Charles,  May  13,  1859. 

Geo.  Schneider,  Esq., 

Editor  “Ill.  Staats-Zeitung.” 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th,  in  which 
you  allude  to  the  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  recently  adopted  in  that  State,  by  which  naturalized 
citizens  are  debarred  the  right  of  voting  until  two  years  after 
the  period  of  their  naturalization. 

Although  this  action  of  Massachusetts  may  be  regarded  as 
local,  which  cannot  affect  the  citizens  of  other  states,  and  with 
which  we  are  not  directly  concerned,  yet  I  fully  agree  with  you 
in  the  expression  that  it  is  an  “odious  Amendment” — odious 
because  it  is  insulting  and  unjust  to  that  class  of  citizens  who 
are  affected  by  it.  It  discriminates  between  the  native  and  the 
adopted  citizen  in  favor  of  the  former.  That  is  wrong;  and  as 
a  Republican,  knowing  something,  I  trust,  of  the  principles  of 
that  party,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  its  leading  members,  I 
believe  I  but  echo  the  voice  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Republican 
party  when  I  protest  against  any  attempt,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may,  to  fasten  upon  us  or  to  make  the  Republican 
party  in  any  manner  responsible  for  a  principle  like  that  involved 
in  the  Massachusetts  Amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  nine  tenths  of  the  Republican  delegation  in 
Congress,  at  least,  are  opposed  to  any  change  of  the  present 
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naturalization  laws.  They  are  satisfied  with  those  laws  as 
they  now  are. 

These  are  at  all  events  my  sentiments,  briefly  expressed, 
and  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish  them;  indeed,  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  your  note  affords  me  of  uttering  my 
opinions  through  the  channel  of  your  valuable  paper. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  F.  Farnsworth. 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  14,  the  Republicans  of  Spring- 
field  appear  to  have  met  in  a  general  mass  meeting  in  the  hall 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Republican  Association.  The  nature  and 
earnestness  and  design  of  their  proceedings  are  exhibited  in  a 
most  instructive  manner  in  a  special  despatch  that  appeared 
at  length  in  The  Press  and  Tribune,  May  18.  The  despatch 
with  headlines  follows : 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  AMENDMENT. 

Resolutions  of  the  Young  Men’s  Republican  Association  at 
Springfield. 

“Correspondence  of  the  Press  and  Tribune.” 

Springfield,  Ill.,  May  15,  1859. 

I  forward  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  a  special  meeting,  held  on  the  night  of  14th  inst.,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Republican  Association,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting  to  all  the  leading 
Republican  papers  throughout  this  State,  with  a  request  that 
they  be  published. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

John  C.  Barker, 

y.  M.  R.  A. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men’s  Re¬ 
publican  Association,  on  Saturday  evening.  May  14th,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  by 
recent  vote,  sanctioned  a  law  depriving  the  foreign  born  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  of  the  elective  franchise  for  two  years  after  nat¬ 
uralization  ;  and 

Whereas,  Silence  thereto  by  political  bodies  elsewhere  may 
be  constructed  as  an  approval  of  such  provisions ;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  (so  called)  Democ¬ 
racy,  north  and  south,  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Republican 
Party  all  their  own  petty  meannesses ;  and 

Whereas,  The  great  Republican  party  in  their  platforms, 
and  elsewhere,  have  repudiated  every  principle  that  would  in 
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any  degree  recognize  any  distinction  between  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  of  foreign  birth  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  We  hold  that  every  true  Republican  must  rejoice 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  foreign  vote  has  lately  rebuked  the 
demagoging  Democracy,  and  shown,  unequivocally,  their  warm 
love  of  Liberty  and  Equal  Laws;  and 

Whereas,  They  are  one  with  us  in  sustaining  the  great 
fundamental  doctrine,  enunciated  by  Jefferson,  fought  for  by 
Washington,  and  defended  and  maintained  by  all  the  great  and 
good  of  every  country,  clime  and  age,  “That  all  men  are  created 
equal,”  therefore, 

1st.  Resolved,  That  we.  Republicans  of  Illinois,  regard  with 
feelings  of  scorn,  detestation  and  contempt  any  act  calculated  in 
any  degree  to  overthrow  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  be  it  from  whom  or  where  it  may. 

2nd.  Resolved,  By  the  Republicans  of  the  city  of  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  that,  disclaiming  all  right  or  inclination  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  action  of  a  sister  State,  we  protest  decidedly  and 
solemnly  against  any  provision  by  which  a  duly  naturalized 
foreigner  must  be  in  the  United  States  a  period  beyond  five 
years,  before  he  can  lawfully  vote;  and  assert  that  no  discrim¬ 
ination  should  be  made,  by  amendment  of  a  State  Constitution, 
or  otherwise,  between  citizens  of  foreign  and  citizens  of  native 
birth. 

Whereas,  Our  naturalized  fellow  citizens  in  the  magnani¬ 
mous  enthusiasm  with  which  they  united  in  our  State,  at  the 
recent  elections,  with  their  American  brethren,  have  proven 
•  themselves  on  the  sacred  side  of  Freedom  and  Reform,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  ourselves  bound  by  every  obligation 
of  duty  and  honor  to  oppose  earnestly  and  persistently  every 
attempt  to  impair  or  abridge  any  privileges  now  enjoyed  by 
them  or  their  fellow  immigrants. 

4th.  And  Whereas,  In  the  firm  and  manly  position  taken 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  question 
of  the  naturalization  laws,  he  has  evinced  the  true  principles  and 
spirit  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  Party ;  as  also  have 
Messrs.  Schurz  of  Wisconsin,  Chase  of  Ohio,  and  Grimes  of 
Iowa ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  concur  in  and  endorse  the 
course  pursued  by  these  honorable  gentlemen,  and  herewith 
tender  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  have  vindicated  the  integrity  of  the  Republican  Party. 

James  Ousley, 

Jno.  C.  Barker,  President  pro  tern. 

Secretary. 

Springfield,  May  14th,  1859. 

The  meeting  at  which  the  foregoing  resolutions  were 
adopted  was  not  a  dull,  “cut  and  dried  affair.”  There  were 
speeches  and  apparently  a  generous  outpouring  of  intense  feel¬ 
ing.  Among  the  speakers  was  no  less  a  notable  than  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Herndon,  the  law  partner  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
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later  his  biographer.  His  speech  was  evidently  esteemed  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance,  either  by  the  speaker  or  by 
the  audience,  for  it  appeared  at  length  in  the  columns  of  The 
Daily  State  Journal  on  May  17  in  its  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  meeting  of  Saturday  night,  as  follows : 

MASSACHUSETTS  CITIZENSHIP. 

Speech  of  Wm.  H.  Herndon. 

Mr.  Herndon,  after  rapidly  surveying  the  state  of  Europe, 
and  the  European  crisis,  and  the  struggles  of  the  people  of  the 
continent  for  liberty  and  nationality,  complimented  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  on  their  prosperity,  peace  and  power,  and  spoke 
substantially  as  follows : 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  are  gathered  here  in  this  hall 
tonight — we  Republicans,  native  and  foreign-born — for  the  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  of  giving  vent  to  our  sentiments  and  expression  to 
our  ideas  on  the  late  act  of  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  her 
naturalized  citizens.  We  Republicans,  as  citizens  of  this  city 
and  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  not  pretend  that  we  have  any 
right  to  dictate  to  a  sister  State  of  this  Union  what  institutions 
she  shall  or  shall  not  have.  But  as  American  citizens — as 
Republicans — we  have  some  dear  rights ;  and  when  any  law  of 
any  State  projectingly  acts  upon  us,  reaches  outside  of  that 
State,  and  by  its  spring  and  sweep,  injuriously  and  destructively 
affects  us,  then  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  give  speedy  and 
quick  utterance  to  our  sentiments,  and  expression  to  our  ideas 
in  relation  thereto.  This  far  we  go,  but  no  farther.  The  late 
act  of  Massachusetts  touches  the  whole  Republican  party  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  New  York  to  California,  not  only 
now,  but  far  distant  in  the  future,  unless  fully  understood. 

It  is  now  well  understood  in  Massachusetts  that  the  Democ¬ 
racy  of  that  State  is  partially,  if  not  wholly,  responsible  for  the 
passage  of  the  Constitutional  provision,  odious  as  it  is.  I  now 
hold  a  letter  in  my  hand  from  Boston,  which  says  in  substance 
“that  the  Democracy  really  wanted  the  law  passed ;  some  voting 
for  it,  some  scattering  tickets  in  its  favor  on  the  day  of  the 
election,  and  all  wanting  it  to  pass,  and  voting  stoutly  for  it. 
They  could  have  killed  if  it  they  had  wished  to  do  so." 

Were  we  not  now  quickly  to  speak  out  our  ideas  on  this 
law  of  Massachusetts,  it  might  be  inferred,  it  would  be  meanly 
implied  by  the  corrupt  Democracy  for  political  purposes,  that 
the  Republicans  of  Illinois  approved  of  the  act,  together  with 
its  cruel  and  destructive  policy,  and  rank  injustice  to  our 
foreign-born  citizens.  The  Republican  principle  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  is — once  an  American  citizen  always  an  American  citizen, 
with  all  the  burthens,  rights  and  privileges  attaching  thereto,  and 
which  is  never  to  be  taken  away,  except  by  forfeiture  through 
the  man’s  own  acts.  This  law  of  Massachusetts  denies  or  repud¬ 
iates  this,  and  we,  as  Republicans,  do  now  and  here  say  that  we 
most  heartily  and  unanimously  disapprove  this  law,  because  it  is 
contrary  to  fundamental  principles,  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 
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First,  because  it  is  impolitic,  and  second,  because  it  is  wrong 
and  unjust  to  all  that  class  of  American  citizens  who  happen  to 
be  born  on  European  soil,  and  others  not  Americans.  These 
citizens,  intelligent,  good  and  patriotic  men,  have  fled  from  the 
towering  oppressive  thrones — iron  chains  and  glittering  bayonets 
of  the  despots  of  the  Old  World,  and  have  landed  among  us 
to  make  this  their  adopted  free  homes,  supposing  that  there 
would  and  should  be  equality — at  least,  as  broad  as  that  laid 
down  in  the  Dred  Scott  case— among  all  American  citizens. 
We  see,  however,  that  they  are  to  be  somewhat  mistaken,  if  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  vitalizes  this  latent  constitutional 
power  by  an  operative  act. 

This  law  is  wrong  and  unjust.  Once  an  American  citizen 
always  so.  The  Republicans  all  over  this  State  have  taken 
broad,  deep  and  radical  grounds  against  this  law;  against  its 
cruel  impolicy  and  its  stinging  injustice;  and  so  now  and  here 
tonight,  in  this  Republican  hall,  we  solemnly  protest  against  it, 
in  the  name  of  Republicanism,  and  send  out  our  protest  to  the 
world. 

I  have  as  a  Republican  long  since  and  often  in  speeches  and 
in  print — in  private  circles  and  on  the  stump,  all  over  this  State, 
expressed  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  have  said  that  I  know 
of  no  distinction  among  men,  except  those  of  the  heart  and 
head.  I  now  repeat  that,  though  I  am  native  born,  my  country 
IS  the  World,  a.nd  my  love  for  man  is  as  broad  as  the  race,  and 
as  deep  as  its  humanity.  As  a  matter  of  course  I  include  native 
and  foreign  people,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  “Jew  and  Gentile.” 
I  go  the  full  length  of  justice  to  all  men — equality  among  all 
American  citizens,  and  freedom  to  the  race  of  man.  That 
party — that  class — that  man  or  party  who  adopts  different  ideas 
and  expresses  them  by  word  or  act — gives  vent  by  tongue  or 
deed  to  them — is  cruelly  or  wickedly  despotocratic,  though  it  may 
call  its  principles  Democratic.  In  the  center  of  its  heart  it  is  a 
despotism,  soon  to  bloom  into  one-man,  iron-willed  Absolutism. 
Names  are  nothing,  but  principles  are  as  deep  as  the  world. 
The  roots  of  things — the  purposes  and  intents — are  the  tests. 
Look  at  this — justice  and  liberty  to  all  men,  and  then  at  this — 
justice  and  liberty  to  a  special  few,  and  they  to  judge  of  the 
times  and  necessities.  In  the  one  is  Heaven’s  justice  broad  and 
deep,  and  in  the  other  despotism. 

Republicans,  score  deep  on  your  banner  mortised  and  but¬ 
tressed  on  the  Philadelphia  platform,  and  let  there  be  no  cow¬ 
ardly  dodging  for  timid  policy’s  sake  from  this,  this  ever-living 
vital  principle,  liberty  and  equality  to  all  American  citizens, 
native  or  foreign  born,  and  freedom  and  justice  to  the  race  of 
men  around  the  globe.  With  these  principles  nothing  can  impede 
your  young,  living,  irresistible  power,  or  prove  victorious  over 
you,  for  you  have  the  sweep  and  power  of  God’s  great  rushing 
currents  to  bear  you  on  to  victory  o’er  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  I  began,  and  by  this  principle 
I  am  willing  to  live  or  die — freedom  and  justice  to  all  men — 
equality  and  liberty  to  all  American  citizens,  native  or  foreign 
born,  Protestant  or  Catholic;  and  may  the  chains  of  universal 
or  partial  despotism  on  mind  or  body — on  individual  or  the 
race,  be  shivered  and  broken  and  snapt;  and  ring  out  loud  and 
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long  against  the  Bastile  prison  doors,  crossed  barred  and  iron 
grated — ^“Keeper,  open  this  door  and  let  ns  go  out  joyous, 
bounding  and  happy,  for  we  too  now  are  free  by  God’s  great 
law.” 

Tuesday,  May  17,  was  a  busy  day  for  the  Republican  lead¬ 
ers  of  Illinois,  for  on  that  date  three  of  the  prominent  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  party  composed  extended  and  important  replies  to 
letters  addressed  to  them  by  committees  of  Germans  asking 
them  for  specific  declarations  as  to  their  attitude  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  referred  to.  One  was  written  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Judd,  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee;  another 
was  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Lyman 
Trumbull,  U.  S.  Senator.  They  are  presented  in  the  order 
named : 

Chicago,  May  17,  1859. 

To  Messrs.  Theobald  Pfeiffer,  E.  Violand  and  Louis  Beider: 

Gentlemen: — Your  communication  on  behalf  of  the  German 
Club  of  Peoria  reached  Chicago  during  my  absence  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  State. 

The  State  Central  Committee  is  composed  of  eleven  mem¬ 
bers,  viz. :  two  from  the  State  at  large  and  one  from  each  Con¬ 
gressional  District.  The  distance  at  which  they  reside  from 
one  another  renders  it  impracticable  to  assemble  the  Committee 
to  act  upon  the  subject  matter  of  your  communication.  I  had 
supposed  that  the  position  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Illinois, 
in  upholding  equality  among  citizens,  whether  native  or  adopted, 
and  hence  its  opposition  to  any  burdens  or  restrictions  upon  the 
right  of  suffrage  that  should  distinguish  between  classes  of  citi¬ 
zens,  was  so  well  defined  that  it  did  not  require  a  repetition. 
The  first  State  assemblage  in  Illinois,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  resistance  to  the  slave  oligarchy,  and  at  which  the 
Republican  Party  was  organized,  met  at  Bloomington  on  the 
29th  day  of  May,  1856. 

That  Convention  did  not  limit  its  action  to  measures  only 
looking  to  the  resistance  of  slave  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
of  freemen,  but  it  met  the  other  question  of  Proscription,  and 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  as  well  as 
the  Constitution  of  our  country,  guarantees  liberty  of  conscience, 
as  well  as  political  freedom;  and  that  we  will  proscribe  no  one, 
by  legislation  or  otherwise,  on  account  of  religious  opinion,  or 
in  consequence  of  place  of  birth.” 

The  Convention  did  not  confine  itself  to  words,  but  by  its 
acts  proved  its  good  faith  by  nominating  for  some  of  its  highest 
places  your  countrymen,  Hon.  Fred.  Hecker  and  Hon.  Francis 
A.  Hoffman. 

The  Convention  that  nominated  John  C.  Frem.ont  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  in  June  of  that  year,  and  it  confirmed  the  posi- 
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tion  taken  by  Illinois  by  adopting  as  a  part  of  its  National  Plat¬ 
form  the  following  resolution ; 

“Believing  that  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
constitution  of  our  country,  guarantees  liberty  of  conscience 
and  equality  of  rights  among  citizens,  we  oppose  all  legislation 
impairing  their  security.” 

The  incorporation  of  that  resolution  into  the  Philadelphia 
Platform  was  effected  principally  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
delegates  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  by  no  one  was  it  urged 
more  earnestly  than  by  our  German  friends  in  the  delegation, 
George  Schneider  of  the  Staats-Zeitung,  Greiun  (Grimm?)  of 
Belleville  and  H.  Kreismann  of  this  city.  In  the  contest  that 
followed,  the  Illinois  Republicans  maintained  the  position  thus 
taken.  The  party  has  had  another  State  Convention,  viz:  in 
1858,  and  your  countryman.  Gov.  Koerner,  was  its  presiding 
officer.  Such  have  been  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Republicans  in  Illinois  and  the  history  of  the  party  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  Proscription. 

The  local  history  of  the  party  will  show  that  in  all  cases 
where  it  had  the  power,  offices,  honors  and  rewards  have  been 
meted  out  regardless  of  nationality  or  birthplace.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  press  condemned,  in  no  measured  terms,  this  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  proposed  by  Massachusetts  as  wrong  and  anti- 
Republican  in  principle,  and  oppressive  to  that  noble  band  of 
adopted  citizens,  who,  believing  in  freedom,  free  labor,  free 
homes  and  free  lands,  had,  side  by  side  with  the  native-born, 
fought  the  political  battles  of  freedom. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  any  one  could  doubt  the  hostility  of  the 
party  in  this  State  to  any  change  in  the  laws  by  which  the 
equality  among  citizens  should  be  disturbed. 

I  believe  that  all  the  members  of  the  committee  agree  with 
me  in  the  opinion  that  all  discrimination  between  native  and 
adopted  citizens  is  unjust  in  itself  and  a  violation  of  the  equal 
rights  which  are  the  basis  of  our  free  institutions.  The  action 
of  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression  that  should  be  rebuked 
by  the  Republicans  throughout  the  Union. 

Respectfully  yours, 

N.  B.  Judd, 

Chairman  Rep.  State  Cen.  Com. 

Wednesday  morning,  May  18,  the  Daily  State  Journal  of 
Springfield,  contained  the  following  editorial  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  extenso: 

MR.  LINCOLN  ON  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
AMENDMENT. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Canisius  for  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  reply  to  a  note  requesting  his  views 
upon  the  late  action  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  restricting 
the  right  of  suffrage.  We  subjoin  the  letter  together  with  the 
note  which  accompanied  it: 
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Springfield,  May  17,  1859. 

Editors  Journal: — 

I  have  received  today  a  letter  from  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  regard  to  the  “Massachusetts  Amendment”  and  the  proposed 
“fusion”  of  the  Republican  party  with  other  opposition  elements 
in  1860.  This  letter  of  one  of  the  gallant  champions  of  our 
State  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  whole  German 
population,  supporting  the  Republican  party,  and  also  with  the 
views  of  the  entire  German  Republican  press.  It  therefore 
would  afford  me  pleasure  if  you  would  give  it  publicity  through 
your  widely  circulated  journal. 

I  am,  yours,  etc., 

Theodore  Canisius. 


Springfield,  May  17,  1859. 

Dr.  Theodore  Canisius: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  note  asking,  in  behalf  of  yourself  and 
other  German  citizens,  whether  I  am  for  or  against  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  in  regard  to  naturalized  citizens,  lately  adopted 
by  Massachusetts,  and  whether  I  am  for  or  against  a  fusion  of 
the  Republicans  and  other  opposition  elements,  for  the  canvass 
of  1860,  is  received. 

Massachusetts  is  a  sovereign  and  independent  State;  and  it 
is  no  privilege  of  mine  to  scold  her  for  what  she  does.  Still, 
if  from  what  she  has  done  an  inference  is  sought  to  be  drawn 
as  to  what  I  would  do,  I  may  without  impropriety  speak  out. 
I  say,  then,  that  as  I  understood  the  Massachusetts  provision,  I 
am  against  its  adoption  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  place,  where 
I  have  a  right  to  oppose  it.  Understanding  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  to  aim  at  the  elevation  of  men,  I  am  opposed  to 
whatever  tends  to  degrade  them.  I  have  some  little  notoriety 
for  commiserating  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  negro;  and 
I  should  be  strangely  inconsistent  if  I  should  favor  any  project 
for  curtailing  the  existing  rights  of  white  men,  even  though 
born  in  different  lands  and  speaking  different  languages  from 
myself. 

As  to  the  matter  of  fusion,  I  am  for  it,  if  it  can  be  had  on 
Republican  grounds,  and  I  am  not  for  it  on  any  other  terms. 
A  fusion  on  any  other  terms  would  be  as  foolish  as  unprincipled. 

It  would  lose  the  whole  North,  while  the  common  enemy 
would  still  carry  the  whole  South.  The  question  of  men  is  a 
different  one.  There  are  good  patriotic  men  and  able  statesmen 
in  the  South,  whom  I  would  cheerfully  support  if  they  would 
now  place  themselves  on  Republican  ground;  but  I  am  against 
letting  down  the  Republican  standard  a  hair’s  breadth. 

I  have  written  this  hastily,  but  I  believe  it  answers  your 
questions  substantially. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


We  are  glad  Mr.  Lincoln  has  written  this  letter.  It  is 
plain,  straightforward  and  directly  to  the  point.  It  contains  not 
one  word  too  much,  neither  does  it  omit  anything  of  importance. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  occupies  the  same  ground  as  does  the  entire  Repub¬ 
lican  party  of  the  nation,  and  his  letter  will  meet  with  their 
cordial  concurrence  and  sympathy. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  State  Journal  contained  the 
following  response  of  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull  to  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Canisius,  Charles  Hermann  and  others, 
the  same  committee  probably  that  addressed  Mr.  Lincoln;  the 
editorial  comment  in  introduction  closed  with  the  observation: 
'Tt  has  the  ring  of  true  metal.” 

Alton,  Ill.,  May  17,  1859. 

Messrs.  Theodore  Canisius,  Charles  Hermann  and  Others : 

Gentlemen: — Unlike  some  of  our  political  opponents  who 
refuse  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  propriety  of  introducing 
slavery  into  Kansas,  because  they  do  not  live  in  the  Territory, 
saying  that  if  the  people  of  Kansas  [want  it]  it  is  their  right  to 
have  it,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it,  they  may,  if  the  courts  will 
let  them,  exclude  it,  and  it  is  nobody’s  business  out  of  the 
Territory,  which  they  do,  I  am  ready  on  all  proper  occasions  to 
express  my  condemnation  of  illiberal  and  anti-Republican  move¬ 
ments,  no  matter  where  they  originate. 

Loving  freedom  and  hating  despotism,  I  can  never  be  indif¬ 
ferent  as  to  which  shall  prevail  in  any  country,  and  while  I 
recognize  the  authority  of  each  State  in  the  Union  to  determine 
for  itself  the  qualifications  of  its  voters,  I  deny  the  position 
assumed  by  our  opponents,  that  the  citizens  of  every  other  State 
are  precluded  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  its  action.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in 
answering  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  recent  amendment  of 
the  Massachusetts  constitution,  excluding  persons  hereafter 
naturalized,  for  two  years  thereafter,  from  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Such  a  provision  creates  an  unjust  discrimination  between  citi¬ 
zens,  violates  the  great  principle  of  equal  rights,  and  is  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  Republican  creed.  Massachusetts  in  adopting 
it  has  placed  herself  in  opposition  to  every  other  Republican 
State,  and  to  the  Republican  party  in  the  country,  which  stands 
pledged  in  its  National  platform  to  oppose  all  legislation  impair¬ 
ing  equality  of  rights  among  citizens.  While,  therefore,  I  con¬ 
demn  the  action  of  Massachusetts,  I  think  the  course  of  the 
Democrats,  in  striving  to  make  political  capital  out  of  it,  deserv¬ 
ing  of  still  greater  condemnation.  In  the  first  place  they  stultify 
themselves  before  the  country  and  repudiate  the  so-called  great 
principles  of  leaving  the  people  of  each  state  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way,  by  saying  anything  about  the  internal  affairs  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Their  mouths,  if  governed  by  principle,  should  be 
forever  shut,  no  matter  what  Massachusetts  has  done.  Secondly, 
they  themselves  in  their  attempts  to  deprive  foreign  residents 
in  Minnesota  of  any  participation  in  the  formation  of  their 
State  government,  and  rights  of  suffrage,  long  enjoyed,  were 
guilty  of  greater  outrage  than  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  for 
the  latter  (as  I  understand)  have  not  attempted  to  interfere 
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with  the  rights  of  suffrage  enjoyed  by  foreigners  now  residents 
of  the  State,  but  only  to  prescribe  a  different  rule  for  those  who 
shall  come  hereafter;  while  the  Democratic  party,  not  of  an 
isolated  State,  but  of  the  Nation,  undertook  in  Congress  to 
take  away  from  persons  of  foreign  birth,  then  residing  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  right  of  suffrage  which  under  previous  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Territorial  Legislature  they  had  long  enjoyed. 
In  this  attempt  they  were  defeated  by  the  Republicans.  Let 
Democrats  answer  for  this  attempt  of  the  majority  of  their 
party  in  the  nation  to  rob  foreign  residents  in  Minnesota  of 
previously  vested  rights,  before  they  attempt  to  arraign  Repub¬ 
licans  of  the  Nation  for  the  action  of  a  few  in  Massachusetts, 
contrary  to  the  declared  creed  of  the  party. 

Very  respectfully, 

Lyman  Trumbull. 

On  May  21,  The  Press  and  Tribune  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  adopted  at  Peoria: 

''Resolutions  of  the  Republicans  of  Peoria” — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Republicans  of  Peoria,  of  which  Dr.  J.  D.  Arnold  was 
the  President  and  Wm.  L.  Avery  Secretary,  L.  R.  Webb  from 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  Republicans  of  the  city  of  Peoria,  in  meeting  assembled, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  recent  act  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  imposing  additional  restrictions  upon  the  rights 
of  suffrage  of  foreign-born  citizens  of  that  State,  do 

Resolve,  That,  as  one  of  the  charges  preferred  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  against  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  was  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  states,  for  that  purpose  of  obstructing  the  law 
for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  and  refusing  to  encourage 
their  emigration  hither,  so  we,  viewing  the  recent  unjust,  oppres¬ 
sive  and  intolerant  action  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
believe  it  to  be  incumbent  on  us  to  denounce  the  same  in  un¬ 
measured  terms,  as  directly  promoting  the  very  evils  our  fore¬ 
fathers  complained  of,  and  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  free 
institutions. 

Resolved,  That  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  people  of  Illi¬ 
nois  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  foreign-born  citizens  for  the 
absence  of  human  slavery  in  our  midst,  and  its  numerous 
attendant  evils,  and  also  believing  that  the  spirit  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  constitution  of  our  country  both  guarantee  liberty 
of  conscience  and  equality  of  rights  among  citizens,  we  deem  it 
to  be  the  policy  and  the  duty  of  the  Republican  party  to  invite 
and  encourage  the  affiliation  and  cooperation  of  all  men,  foreign 
as  well  as  native,  to  the  end  that  the  cause  of  freedom  may  be 
promoted  and  the  material  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  may  be  augmented. 

The  two  letters  which  follow  were  taken  from  the  same 
journal  from  which  the  resolution  just  given  is  reprinted.  The 
first  one  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  24th  and  the  second  in 
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the  issue  of  the  26th.  The  reasons  for  the  delay  in  their  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  American  press  was  probably  due  to  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  transmission  they  underwent.  Translation  for  the 
pages  of  the  Staats-Zeitung,  to  whose  editor  they  were  both  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  then  their  subsequent  publication  in  The  Press 
and  Tribune. 


Princeton,  May  18,  1859. 

Editor  of  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  yours  of  the  16th  inst,  request¬ 
ing  my  views  on  the  following  questions: 

“1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  naturalization  laws  as  they 
now  stand,  and  particularly  against  all  and  every  extension  of 
the  probation  [time]  ? 

“2.  Do  you  regard  it  a  duty  of  the  Republican  party,  as 
the  party  of  equal  rights,  to  oppose  and  war  upon  each  and 
every  discrimination  that  may  be  attempted  to  be  made  between 
the  native-born  and  adopted  citizens,  as  to  the  right  of  suffrage? 

“3.  Do  you  condemn  the  late  action  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  [for]  attempting  to  exclude  the 
adopted  citizens  of  two  years  from  the  ballot-box,  as  unwise, 
unjust  and  uncalled  for?” 

In  reply  I  would  say,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  laws  as  they  are,  and  should  oppose  any  law  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  rights  of  the  adopted  citizen.  This  is  in  substance 
a  reply  to  your  second  question.  It  is,  without  question  in  my 
mind,  the  mission  and  duty  of  the  Republican  party  to  oppose 
all  and  every  discrimination  between  the  adopted  and  native 
citizen.  In  this  respect  there  should  be  one  rule  for  the  stranger 
and  the  home  born. 

In  answer  to  the  third  inquiry  I  do  not  see  what  moral 
right  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  or  the  majority  of  her 
people  have  to  suspend  [or]  temporarily  to  abrogate,  for  it 
am.ounts  to  this,  the  right  of  suffrage  of  a  certain  class  of  her 
citizens.  The  amendment,  therefore,  to  which  you  allude,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  “unwise,  unjust  and  uncalled  for.”  I  deprecate 
this  the  more  as  it  tends  to  distract  and  alienate  those  from  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Republicans  who  are  really  with  us  in  regard 
to  the  great  objects  we  would  achieve.  My  notions  of  human 
rights  are  such  as  to  incline  me  to  the  largest  liberality  in 
bestowing  the  right  of  suffrage.  Whoever  is  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  Freedom  in  its  conflict  with  Slavery,  of  whatever  clime 
and  of  whatever  creed,  the  same  politically  is  “my  mother  and 
sister  and  brother.” 

,  Yours  truly, 

Owen  Lovejoy. 
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Chicago,  May  20,  1859. 

Editor  Staats-Zeitung: 

Dear  Sir : — On  my  return  from  Supreme  Court  last  evening, 

I  found  your  note  of  the  18th,  asking  my  opinion  as  “Chairman 
of  the  Republican  Central  Committee  of  Chicago”  of  the  recent 
Amendment  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution. 

I  understand  that  Amendment  to  impose  upon  naturalized 
citizens  a  restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage  not  required  of 
citizens  born  in  this  country.  I  regard  this  as  unwise,  unjust, 
anti-Republican,  and  against  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Constitution  gave 
to  Congress  the  power  “to  establish  an  uniform  system  of  nat¬ 
uralization,”  and  provided  “that  the  citizens  of  each  State  should 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  several  States,”  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  expected 
that  any  State  would  impose  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  suffrage  not  required  by  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  Constitutional  right  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  adopt  this  amendent,  I  regard  it  as  most  unwise, 
unjust,  and  antagonistic  to  the  great  principles  upon  which  the 
Republican  party  is  based.  It  is  unwise  and  unjust  to  create  a 
distinction  between  a  native  and  a  naturalized  citizen.  When  a 
man  becomes  naturalized,  he  voluntarily  adopts  our  country  as 
his  own.  He  makes  our  country  his  country  by  choice,  by 
preference.  He  becomes  one  of  us.  His  home  is  with  us.  His 
fortunes,  his  interests,  his  family,  his  all,  become  identified  with 
ours.  Is  it  not  as  wise  as  it  is  just,  that  when  he  has  thus 
clothed  himself  with  the  rights  of  American  citizenship,  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
great  brotherhood  of  freemen  which  compose  the  Republic? 

While  all  must  respect  the  feeling  of  attachment  with  which 
all  good  men  remember  their  Fatherland,  yet  it  is  clearly  the 
policy  of  our  country  so  to  treat  her  adopted  citizens  as  to 
make  them  regard  all  nationalities  as  secondary  to  the  grand 
idea  of  American  citizenship. 

This  amendment,  creating,  as  it  does,  an  invidious  distinc¬ 
tion,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  and  active  that  class  feeling 
which  all  should  seek  to  suppress.  This  discrimination  which  it 
creates  is  as  unjust  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  as  it  is  to  the 
worth  and  merit  of  the  living.  The  history  of  our  country  is 
brilliant  with  the  names  of  those  born  in  a  foreign  land,  whose 
love  of  our  free  institutions  induced  them  to  connect  their 
fortunes  with  ours.  The  names  of  La  Fayette,  of  Gallatin,  Kos¬ 
ciusko,  Pulaski,  De  Kalb,  Steuben,  Emmett,  and  many  others 
in  our  earlier  and  later  history,  show  that  however  a  narrow 
and  illiberal  feeling  may  have  at  times  manifested  itself  in  par¬ 
ticular  localities,  our  country  as  a  whole,  in  its  policy  towards 
the  foreign-born,  has  been  liberal  and  generous.  Indeed,  it  is 
so  obviously  the  interest  of  our  country  to  encourage  emigration 
and  thereby  develop  our  vast  territories  still  unimpaired,  that 
no  other  policy  can  prevail.  The  advantages  of  immigration 
here  at  the  West,  and  especially  to  our  own  State  and  City,  are 
so  apparent,  there  has  never  been  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  us  on  the  subject.  Our  naturalized  citizens  have  brought 
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industry,  enterprise,  wealth,  good  morals,  and  all  the  elements 
of  prosperity  to  the  Northwest,  and  here  they  have  engaged  in  a 
generous  and  not  unsuccessful  rivalry  with  us,  in  building  up 
and  advancing  the  prosperity  of  our  common  country.  I  am  sure 
there  are  none  among  us  who  would  lessen  their  privileges.  The 
policy  of  encouraging  immigration  and  felicitating  the  settlement 
and  naturalization  of  foreigners  among  us,  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Republic,  found  its  most  earnest  advocate  in  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  that  great  statesman  whose  disciples  are  today  found  in  the 
Republican  party  alone.  In  this  policy,  as  upon  the  question  of 
slavery,  the  so-called  Democratic  party  has  abandoned  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Jefferson.  He  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  separation  from  the  mother 
country,  that  “He  (the  King  of  Great  Britain)  has  endeavored 
to  prevpt  the  population  of  these  States;  for  that  purpose 
obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  etc.” 

The  Republican  party,  recognizing  as  the  basis  for  their 
organization  the  great  principles  of  liberty  so  earnestly  advo¬ 
cated  by  Jefferson,  are  seeking  to  bring  back  the  Government  to 
the  policy  of  its  founders.  Since  the  so-called  Democratic  party 
has  passed  into  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Slave  Power,  it  has 
very  naturally  manifested  a  jealousy  of  the  free  labor  of 
the  Old  World,  and  its  policy  towards  it  has  been  narrow  and 
unjust.  The  rapid  addition  of  Free  States  in  the  Northwest, 
the  result,  in  a  large  degree,  of  the  emigration  from  abroad,  has 
very  naturally  alarmed  the  Slave  Power.  Hence  the  illiberal 
provision  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  acts ;  hence  the  voting  down 
by  Democratic  slaveholding  Senators  of  the  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  Republican  Senators,  to  encourage  the  settlement  of 
the  public  lands.  Hence  the  defeat,  by  the  same  influence,  of 
the  Homestead  Bill ;  hence  the  efforts  of  the  pro-slavery  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  to  extend  slavery  over  free  territory;  hence  the 
infamous  Kansas  outrages  and  Lecompton  swindle. 

The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  is  to  secure  the  unoccu¬ 
pied  portion  of  this  continent  to  the  free  labor  of  the  world. 
The  Democratic  party  controlled  by  the  Slave  Power  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  Africanize  it,  to  appropriate  it  to  slave  labor.  Hence 
that  party  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  free  labor  which  comes 
to  us  from  abroad.  The  issue  for  1860  is  made  up.  The 
triumph  of  the  Republican  party  will  secure  the  public  lands  to 
free  labor,  without  regard  to  birth-place. 

The  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  will  secure,  so  far 
as  the  influence  of  the  Federal  Government  can  control  it,  the 
territories  to  slave  labor.  To  furnish  means  of  accomplishing 
this  the  slave  trade  is  already  openly,  and  under  a  Democratic 
Administration,  carried  on  with  impunity. 

With  this  great  issue  before  us,  I  doubt  not  the  American 
and  German  Republicans  will  be  found  fighting  side  by  side  for 
freedom  and  free  labor. 

Our  only  strife  will  be  to  see  who  will  do  most  to  secure 
the  success  of  those  great  principles  of  universal  liberty  which 
animate  alike  the  American  and  the  German  Republican. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Isaac  N.  Arnold, 

Chairman  Republican  Central  Committee. 
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Sufficient  has  been  given,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the  intensity 
of  public  interest  during  May  in  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment 
among  the  electors  of  Illinois.  The  assertion,  however,  be¬ 
comes  incontrovertible  if  one  will  examine  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  attention  given  the  subject  in  the  foremost 
papers  of  Illinois,  if  we  merely  note  the  number  of  editorials ; 
if  we  canvass  the  character  of  their  expression  and  their 
length  if  we  list  the  number  of  reprints  of  articles  from  other 
papers  dealing  with  the  subject,  of  communications  thereon,  of 
resolutions  and  speeches  dealing  with  the  Amendment.  Some¬ 
what  of  the  attention  and  space  devoted  to  it  may  be  inferred 
from  foregoing  exhibits  but  the  intensity  of  public  interest  can 
best  be  realized  by  a  mere  catalog  of  the  titles.  As  a  summary 
and  premise  for  the  analysis  which  follows  two  lists  are  here 
given.  They  are  taken  from  two  of  the  leading  dailies  of 
Chicago  :  The  first  from  a  Republican  organ ;  the  second  from 
a  Democratic  organ. 

The  Press  and  Tribune  contained  the  following  articles,  edi¬ 
torial  and  other : 

April  29 — “Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  Iowa  and  the 
Naturalization  Question” — Reprint  of  resolutions. 

May  5 — “Massachusetts” — Editorial. 

May  6 — ^“The  Two  Year  Amendment  in  Massachusetts”— Editorial. 

May  6 — “The  Massachusetts  Two  Year  Amendment” — Letter  from 
Senator  Grimes  of  Iowa — Reprint. 

May  11 — “Two  Year  Amendment  in  Massachusetts” — Editorial. 

May  11 — “Gov.  Chase  on  Naturalization” — ^Editorial. 

May  1^1 — “The  Massachusetts  Amendment” — Editorial. 

May  16 — “The  Massachusetts  Amendment” — Letter  from  Hon. 
E.  B.  Washburne — Reprint. 

May  17 — “The  Massachusetts  Amendment” — Editorial. 

May  18 — “The  Democracy  and  the  Massachusetts  Amendment” — 
Editorial. 

May  18 — ^“The  Massachusetts  Amendment — Resolutions  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Republican  Association  of  Springfield” — Reprint. 

May  21 — ^“The  Massachusetts  Amendment:”  (1)  “Lincoln’s  Letter 
to  Dr.  Canisius.”  (2)  “Resolutions  of  the  Republicans  of  Peoria.” 
(3)  “Speech  of  W.  H.  Herndon.” 

May  23 — Senator  Trumbull  to  Dr.  Canisius. 

May  23 — I.  N.  Arnold  to  Editor  of  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung. 

May  2A — “The  Massachusetts  Amendment.”  Reprints  Lovejoy’s 
Letter  to  Editor  of  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung. 

May  26 — “The  Massachusetts  Amendment.”  Reprints  Judd’s  Let¬ 
ter  to  Germans  of  Peoria. 

May  28 — Letter  of  F.  B.  Blair  on  the  Massachusetts  Amendment. 
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The  Chicago  Times,  the  particular  organ  of  Senator  Doug¬ 
las,  during  the  same  period,  had  the  following  articles  upon 
the  same  subject: 

June  6— Reprint  of  Ohio  State  Republican  Platform. 

May  5 — “The  Proscription  of  Foreigners” — Editorial. 

May  7 — “A  Silly  Effort  to  Shirk  Responsibility” — Editorial. 

May  11 — “Interesting  to  Adopted  Citizens” — Editorial. 

May  13 — “Republicans  and  the  Two  Year  Amendment” — Editorial. 

May  17 — “Governor  Banks  and  the  Two  Year  Amendment” — 
Editorial. 

May  19 — “Republicans  and  Foreigners” — Editorial. 

May  22 — “The  Panic  in  the  Republican  Party” — Editorial. 

May  2A — ^“Mr.  I.  N.  Arnold’s  Letter” — Editorial. 

May  26 — “Where  is  Mr.  Judd?” — Editorial. 

May  27 — “  ‘Gov’  Judd’s  Letter” — Editorial. 

June  2 — “The  Republicans  and  Their  Negro  Allies  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts” — Editorial. 

June  10 — “The  Disabilities  of  Non-Citizens” — Editorial. 

June  15 — “Naturalization  and  Voting” — Editorial. 

Editors  of  our  daily  press  are  keen  watchers  of  the  currents 
and  tides  of  popular  interest.  They  are  concerned  with  little 
else  and  give  scant  consideration  to  dead  eddies,  mere  drift 
wood  and  back  wash.  They  are  seldom  aroused  by  abstrac¬ 
tions,  “mere  theories”  or  remote  eventualities.  The  clash  and 
clutch  of  human  interests  in  the  madding  crowd  hold  them 
always  in  thrall. 


VIII. 

The  exhibits  just  given  indicate  beyond  all  cavil  that  the 
Republicans  of  Illinois  felt  that  they  confronted  a  crisis  and 
they  appreciated  that  instant  and  decisive  action  was  impera¬ 
tive  if  the  plans  of  the  party  in  the  impending  national  cam¬ 
paign  were  not  to  be  upset  and  their  chances  of  success  in 
1860  obliterated.  Sundry  facts  are  worthy  of  note. 

The  Germans  of  Illinois  took  their  cue  manifestly  from 
the  Germans  of  Iowa.  This  is  obvious  in  the  letters  addressed 
by  Mr.  Schneider  to  Gongressmen  Farnsworth,  Lovejoy  and 
Washburne :  for  the  questions  the  latter  specifically  answer  are 
precisely  those  drafted  by  Dr.  Hillgaertner,  et  ah,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  Senator  Grimes  and  Harlan  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Schneider 
probably  acted  on  his  own  initiative  in  presenting  the  inter¬ 
rogatories  ;  but  it  would  not  be  strange  if  Dr.  Hillgaertner  had 
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first  suggested  the  manoeuvre  to  him,  as  he  was  familiar  with 
German  leaders  in  Chicago  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
editorial  force  of  the  Staats-Zeitung. 

There  was  not,  however,  the  concerted  action  in  Illinois 
that  there  was  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Schneider  appears  to  have  acted 
singly  and  for  himself  in  the  letters  he  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Farnsworth,  Lovejoy,  Washburne  and  Arnold.  Two  of  his 
letters  were  dated  on  the  10th ;  one  on  the  18th  and  the  other 
on  the  20th.  Committees  seem  to  have  been  organized  as  in 
Iowa  but  without  concert  of  action,  one  with  another.  Thus  the 
committee  at  Peoria  does  not  appear  to  have  included  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  one  at  Springfield.  Dr.  Theodore  Canisius,  Charles 
Hermann  and  others  at  Springfield  addressed  the  same  letter 
to  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Trumbull. 

The  influence  of  proceedings  in  Iowa  on  the  course  of 
events  in  Illinois  is  indicated  not  only  in  the  similarity  of  the 
methods  pursued,  in  the  questions  submitted,  and  in  more  or 
less  concert  of  action,  as  in  Iowa,  but  in  the  particular  men¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Grimes — ^naming  him  with  Senator  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  of  Milwaukee — in  the  res¬ 
olution  adopted  at  Springfield  on  the  night  of  May  14.  The 
specific  commendation  of  Iowa’s  junior  Senator  is  rather  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  indicating  the  direct  and  positive  influence  of 
the  antecedent  developments  in  Iowa  upon  the  course  of  events 
in  Illinois. 

The  stress  of  things  produced  by  the  demand  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  for  explicit  declarations  from  the  Republican  leaders 
in  and  about  Chicago  is  illustrated  by  a  minor  incident  not  un- 
instructive  here.  Mr.  N.  B.  Judd,  next  to  Messrs.  Lincoln 
and  Trumbull  was  perhaps  the  most  influential  party  chief 
among  the  Republicans  of  Illinois,  at  least  of  northern  Illinois. 
For  some  reason  his  letter  of  May  17,  of  even  date  with  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Trumbull’s  responses  to  Dr.  Canisius  was  not  published 
in  the  American  papers  until  May  26.  Apparently  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  addressed  by  Messrs.  Peiffer,  Violand  and  Deider 
of  Peoria  was  either  known  or  suspected ;  for  on  May  26,  The 
Times  of  Chicago  came  out  with  a  half  column  leader  headed: 
'Where  is  Mr.  Judd?”  The  public  was  told  that  “Washburne, 
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Love  joy,  Trumbull,  Arnold,  Lincoln  and  a  number  of  Repub¬ 
licans  in  Illinois  have  published  letters  repudiating  the  actions 
of  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  *  *  but  never  a  word 
from  Mr.  Judd.”  The  Democrats  had  a  fine  opportunity  for 
first  class  bear-baiting  and  did  not  refrain.  Mr.  Judd’s  letter 
appeared  in  The  Press  and  Tribune  on  the  same  morning  that 
The  Times  contained  the  editorial  just  cited. 

If  any  additional  proof  were  needed  to  clinch  the  assertion 
of  The  Express  and  Herald  of  Dubuque,  that  the  Republicans 
of  Illinois  were  in  a  real  panic  it  is  abundantly  afforded 
in  the  contents  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Peoria  and  Spring- 
field.  Their  language  not  only  imports  that  the  Germans  had 
been  grossly  mistreated,  insulted  and  outraged  by  the  “Two 
Year”  Amendment  in  Massachusetts  but  it  declares  that  the 
liberties  and  the  best  memories  of  the  American  people  were 
thereby  assailed  and  put  in  danger.  One  of  our  major  griev¬ 
ances  against  King  George  III  was  his  harsh  treatment  of  the 
forbears  of  the  Germans  and  for  them  our  fathers  spilt  their 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  glorious  revolution.  More  than  this 
the  Peorians  proclaim  that  the  freemen  of  the  North  and  of 
Illinois  in  particular  were  “greatly  indebted  to  the  foreign  born 
citizens  for  the  absence  of  slavery  in  our  midst  and  its  numer¬ 
ous  attendant  evils.”  Such  allegation,  while  interesting  and 
instructive  and  supremely  flattering  to  the  amour  propre  of  the 
sensitive  Germans,  must  have  been  astonishing  information  to 
lusty  Americans  and  Know-Nothings,  information  that  must 
have  produced  either  complete  stupefaction  or  intense  exasper¬ 
ation  and  revulsion.  But  whether  true  or  fallacious,  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  of  Peoria  would  thus  proclaim  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  momentous  influence  of  the  Germans  in  our 
common  life  and  polity  from  the  outset  of  our  national  life 
demonstrates  the  alarm,  not  to  say  the  desperation,  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  managers  in  Illinois  in  May,  1859. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the  character  of  the 
contents  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Springfield.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  so  pronounced  and  sweeping  as  was  the  case  with 
those  adopted  at  Peoria — the  difference  in  the  number  of  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  may  account  for  the  dif- 
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ference  in  the  ardor  and  anxiety  displayed — nevertheless  the 
same  alarm  is  exhibited.  Moreover,  it  was  displayed  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  fashion  that  indicated  that  the  party  managers  deemed  en¬ 
ergetic  action  urgent.  The  managers  and  the  mass  meeting 
directed  the  officers  of  the  meeting  to  send  copies  of  the  res¬ 
olutions  to  all  parts  of  the  state  and  to  secure  their  widest  pub¬ 
lication.  Such  a  proceeding  by  practical  politicians  in  the  state 
capital,  at  the  instigation,  or  at  the  least  with  the  approval  of 
the  party  chiefs,  was  a  fact  of  the  deepest  significance.  Little 
bands  or  groups  of  missionaries  and  philanthropists  frequently 
proceed  thus,  without  political  significance ;  but  such  a  meeting 
as  that  on  the  14th  of  May  in  the  Republican  Hall  and  such  a 
series  of  resolutions  and  such  a  program  of  propagandism  were 
facts  of  maximum  political  significance. 

Contemporary  accounts  do  not  show  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Lincoln  attended  the  meeting  at  Springfield  on  May  14 ;  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  did  do  so,  as  the  fact  would  have  been  widely 
heralded.  We  may  assume  that  the  meeting,  however,  was  not 
without  his  knowledge  and  approval  for  it  is  inconceivable  that 
local  leaders,  many  of  whom  were  ardent  promoters  of  his  po¬ 
litical  interests,  would  go  ahead  reckless  of  his  adverse  opin¬ 
ion.  This  conclusion  is  almost  compelled  by  the  presence  and 
participation  in  the  proceedings  of  his  law  partner,  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Herndon.  Partners  in  practical  business  are  not  necessarily 
co-workers  in  politics.  But  in  this  instance  there  was  complete 
reciprocity  of  interest — although  not  perfect  accord  always  in 
practical  application  of  views  or  concurrence  as  to  time  and 
place  for  expression  or  action — and  a  mutual  consideration  that 
makes  certain  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Herndon  did  nothing  and 
said  nothing  that  night  without  feeling  that  his  distinguished 
associate  in  business  was  not  only  not  averse  but  approved.  We 
may  presume  confidently  that  there  had  been  more  or  less  con¬ 
ference  between  them  and  other  local  leaders  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  danger  threatening  from  the  Germans. 
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IX. 

The  various  letters  from  the  Republican  leaders  present 
sundry  interesting  and  some  very  instructive  phases.  They 
vary  widely  in  the  art  of  their  expression,  in  the  tactics  of  the 
writers,  in  the  degrees  of  prudence  and  in  the  vehemence  dis¬ 
played  in  discussing  the  various  phases  of  the  matter  in  issue. 
The  art  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius,  its  political 
significance  and  its  superior  efficiency  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  close  comparison. 

The  kindest,  the  mildest  letter,  in  some  respects  the  most 
considerate  of  the  sensibilities  of  opponents  is  that  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Lovejoy’s.  He  is  concise  and  unequivocal.  He  con¬ 
fines  himself  entirely  to  dissent  from  the  principle  of  the  act 
but  refrains  from  harsh  criticism  of  those  responsible  for  the 
“Two  Year”  Amendment.  There  is  a  grace  and  charity  that 
seems  remote  from  the  hurly-burly  and  clash  of  politics.  It 
suggests  the  idealist  and  philanthropist,  the  philosopher  and  the 
preacher,  rather  than  the  keen,  poised  politician,  alert  to  con¬ 
serve  his  forces  and  counterbalance  against  reaction. 

Congressmen  Farnsworth  and  Washburne  indulge  in  strong 
language.  Mr.  Farnsworth  brands  the  act  of  Massachusetts 
as  “odious,”  pronounces  it  “insulting  and  unjust”  and  “pro¬ 
tests”  against  any  one  charging  the  Republicans  with  respon¬ 
sibility  therefor.  Congressman  Washburne  is  much  more  ve¬ 
hement  and  sweeping  in  his  observations.  He  asserts  his  “ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  action  of  those  Republicans  of  Massachusetts.” 
He  refers  to  it  as  “this  last  and  meanest  act;”  as  a  recurrence 
of  “Intolerant  Know-Nothingism and  he  proclaims  that  the 
Republicans  of  Massachusetts  who  supported  the  Amendment 
had  “placed  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  sympathy”  of  Re¬ 
publicans  elsewhere  who  “universally  condemn  their  action.” 

Such  characterization  no  doubt  effectively  expressed  the 
feelings  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Congressmen  quoted  and  Ho 
doubt  thoroughly  satisfied  the  utmost  demands  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  immediately  in  mind.  But  such  vigor,  such  slashing  epi¬ 
thet  and  vehemence  of  denunciation  “cut  both  ways”,  as  ex¬ 
perienced  politicians  know  full  well.  The  physical  law  of  ac- 
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tion  and  reaction  operates  in  politics.  Such  language  would 
produce  resentment  and  recrimination  among  “Americans” 
and  sometime  Know  Nothings  and  among  all  those  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  who  had  given  countenance  and  support  to  the  Amend¬ 
ment  in  question.  If  the  majorities  in  their  respective  districts 
made  Congressmen  Farnsworth  and  Washburne  safe  and  in¬ 
different  to  the  feelings  of  those  criticized,  or  of  their  friends 
and  sympathizers,  they  might  be  reckless  as  to  consequences. 
Otherwise  they  were  imprudent  and  impolitic.  If  either  Con¬ 
gressman  had  or  might  have  some  far-reaching  plans,  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  which  ultimately  depended  upon  the  good  will  and 
concurrence  of  fellow  Republicans  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  other  states  where  sentiments  similar  to  those  preva¬ 
lent  in  Massachuetts  were  not  uncommon,  then  such  harsh 
and  sweeping  criticism  and  denunciation  were  not  merely  im¬ 
prudent  but  utter  folly. 

The  letters  of  the  two  party  field  marshals,  Messrs.  I.  N. 
Arnold  and  N.  B.  Judd,  were  much  more  effective  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  They  were  very  adroit  in  their  comment  and  prudent 
in  their  criticism.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  their  letters 
that  would  arouse  virulent  retort  or  produce  violent  resent¬ 
ment.  Each  one  dwells  upon  the  positive  and  substantial  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Republican  Party  to  encourage  liberal  legislation 
in  state  and  national  government  beneficial  to  the  foreign  born. 
Mr.  Arnold  enlarges  effectively  upon  the  studied  discrimination 
enforced  or  urged  by  the  pro-slavery  leaders  in  Congress  against 
foreigners  in  recent  or  in  pending  legislation — ^especially  in  the 
Homestead  bills.  Mr.  Judd  was  particularly  strong  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  views.  He  emphasized  the  well  known  efforts 
of  the  Republican  party  and  its  leaders  not  only  to  insure  the 
foreign  born  equality  before  the  law  but  also  to  promote  Ger¬ 
mans  in  respect  of  public  honors.  Of  the  letters  of  both  it  may 
be  said  that  while  both  easily  commended  themselves  to  Ger¬ 
mans  and  both  were  lacking  in  harsh  comment  which  would 
provoke  counteraction,  both  would  dull  and  deaden  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  Americans  and  nativistic  propagandists.  Their  con¬ 
tents  would  enhance  the  chances  of  Republican  success  in  and 
about  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Peoria  or  Quincy,  but  not  in  the 
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counties  of  Logan,  Madison,  Mason,  Morgan  and  Sangamon, 
counties,  wherein  Southerners  swarmed  and  old-line  Whigs 
and  supporters  of  Fillmore  predominated. 

Senator  Trumbull’s  letter  is  especially  interesting  in  con¬ 
trast  with  those  just  named  and  with  that  of  his  great  con¬ 
temporary.  It  is  a  strong  letter,  as  we  should  anticipate  from 
a  statesman  of  the  large  calibre  and  staunch  character  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Trumbull.  But  while  he  delivers  some  vigorous  thrusts 
and  satisfies  the  most  captious  of  Germans,  his  letter  does  not 
stand  comparison  with  the  other  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Cani- 
sius  on  the  same  date,  neither  in  style  nor  in  substance. 

Senator  Trumbull  needlessly  asserts  his  courage.  His  char¬ 
acter  had  been  thoroughly  tested  and  was  well  known  to  be 
stout  and  staunch.  He  does  not  berate  his  fellow  Republicans 
in  Massachusetts  with  harsh  epithets  that  burn  or  scar, 
but  he  does  present  his  criticism  of  Massachusetts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  his  fellow  Republicans  in  that 
Commonwealth  sting  with  the  implications  of  his  char¬ 
acterization.  In  what  possible  way  could  he  in  that  year 
of  grace  have  been  more  severe  upon  the  electors  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  than  by  the  deadly  parallel  he  bluntly  suggests  between 
the  iniquities  in  Kansas  under  the  ruthless  slavocrats  and  the 
injustice  done  the  foreign  born  and  naturalized  citizens  by  the 
discrimination  enforced  against  them  in  the  Commonwealth 
whose  citizens  serenely  assumed  primacy  in  culture  and 
Christianity ;  and  on  occasion  were  not  averse  to  asserting  their 
superiority  ?  Even  ardent  Abolitionists  of  the  Garrisonian  per¬ 
suasion  might  conceivably  resent  such  a  damnatory  implication. 

He  concedes  the  right  of  a  State  under  our  Federal  scheme 
to  conduct  its  domestic  policy  as  its  electors  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate,  yet  he  contradicts  his  concession  by  the  nature  of  the 
criticisms  he  applies.  A  right  in  law  implies  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  others  to  respect  its  exercise  and  to  submit  in  silence  or 
with  grace  if  we  disapprove. 

Senator  Trumbull’s  condemnation  of  the  Democrats  be¬ 
cause  they  sought  to  make  “political  capital”  out  of  the  act  of 
the  Republicans  et  al.  in  Massachusetts  must  have  produced  a 
sardonic  smile  when  Democrats  read  it  or  heard  of  it.  He 
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counters  with  but  little  force  when  he  shows  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  really  were  as  bad  as  the  Republicans  in  this  matter,  and 
even  worse  because  they  were  doing  violence  to  their  pet 
dogma  of  popular  sovereignty  when  they  criticized  the  electors 
of  Massachusets  for  enacting  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment. 
The  inference  from  this  counter  was  again  the  deadly  par¬ 
allel  between  Kansas  and  Massachusetts. 

He  seems  to  make  a  more  vigorous  and  effective  thrust 
when  he  refers  to  the  effort  of  the  Democrats  to  deny  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  aliens  resident  in  Minnesota  at  the  time  the  act 
for  the  admission  of  that  state  into  the  Union  was  on  its  pas¬ 
sage  through  Congress.  Conceding  the  point  his  counter  as¬ 
sertion  Vv^as  negative:  it  meant  that  the  Republicans  were  as 
bad  as  the  Democrats  and  Germans  could  not  count  upon  su¬ 
perior  treatment  from  the  Republicans.  To  say  that  the  other 
fellow  is  just  as  bad  as  we  are  or  given  to  like  reprehensible 
tactics  is  public  confession  that  our  course  is  not  creditable. 
Senator  Trumbull,  however,  shot  wide  of  the  real  mark,  and 
for  him,  strangely  missed  the  real  point  in  issue  in  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  constitution  of  Minnesota.  The  two  cases  were  not 
coincident  or  parallel  at  all.  In  the  case  of  Minnesota  the 
Democrats  sought  merely  to  deny  the  right  of  suffrage  under 
the  new  constitution  submitted  to  Congress  to  aliens,  to-wit, 
foreign  born  not  yet  naturalized.  Their  design  did  not  affect 
naturalized  citizens  adversely  in  any  manner.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  the  other  hand,  naturalized  American  citizens,  the 
peers  under  our  great  Federal  charter  and  laws  of  any  and  all 
of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  were  specifical¬ 
ly  barred  from  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  electoral  fran¬ 
chise,  until  they  could  certify  an  additional  residence  of  two 
years.  This  was  a  bald  and  open  discrimination  between  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  A  Carl  Folien,  a  Francis  Lieber,  a  Carl  Schurz 
did  not  have  the  same  right  in  respect  of  the  ballot  and  public 
office  in  the  Great  Commonwealth  of  the  Puritans  that  an  igno¬ 
rant,  stupid,  vicious  runaway  Negro  from  the  Dismal  Swamp 
enjoyed  after  a  single  year’s  residence.  This  was  a  blazing 
contrast  that  loomed  huge  and  disagreeable  on  the  horizon  and 
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explanation  or  palliation  but  aggravated  the  offense.  Frank 
disapproval  alone  sufficed. 

Senator  Trumbull  wrote  Dr.  Canisius,  as  he  spoke  in  the 
arena.  He  had  his  eye  fixed  solely  upon  the  great  enemy  of  the 
public  welfare  as  he  viewed  the  prospect,  namely  the  Pro-Slav¬ 
ery  party,  and  he  directed  his  fire  chiefly  with  that  opponent  im¬ 
mediately  and  ultimately  in  view.  The  allurement  of  Germans, 
the  prevention  of  their  defection,  the  allayment  of  their  dis¬ 
content  and  suspicion  in  order  that  their  numbers  and  tre¬ 
mendous  energy  as  one  of  the  major  corps  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
forces  might  be  conserved  and  enhanced — such  was  the  primary 
consideration  of  Senator  Trumbull.  The  intense  feelings  of 
‘‘Americans”  and  Nativists ;  the  keen  sensibilities  of  puritani¬ 
cal  folk  who  disliked  the  liberal  notions  and  jovial  customs  of 
the  foreign  born ;  the  rancorous  hate  of  religious  fanatics  and 
the  persistent  malevolence  of  nativistic  zealots  and  factionists 
— these  matters  that  count  always  and  must  always  be  included 
carefully  in  the  reckoning  were  not  foremost  in  Senator  Trum¬ 
bull’s  mind  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  received  any  inci¬ 
dental  consideration.  The  possibility,  let  alone  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  the  potency  of  the  Germans  had  an  equivalent  correla¬ 
tive  that  could  prove  no  less  potent  for  good  or  ill  to  the  great 
cause  he  sought  to  promote  by  his  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  contemplation. 

X. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  law  partner,  at 
the  Republican  Hall,  Springfield,  Saturday  night.  May  14,  is  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  all  those 
given.  His  speech,  like  the  resolutions,  was  given  extensive 
publication.  It  appeared  not  only  in  the  State  Journal  at  the 
capital  and  in  The  Press  and  Tribune  at  Chicago,  but  it  was 
printed  at  length  in  Garrison’s  Liberator  at  Boston,  April  8. 

The  prominence  of  Mr.  Herndon  in  the  meeting  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  suggests  concert  of  action  between  himself 
and  his  distinguished  partner.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  serious  political  movement  was  undertaken  by 
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the  Republican  leaders  of  Springfield  between  1856  and  1860 
without  the  immediate  knowledge  and  advice,  or  general  ap¬ 
proval  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Herndon’s  speech 
was  printed  at  all  and  so  widely  published,  suggests  prear¬ 
rangement  in  the  well  known  law  office  on  the  Courthouse 
square.  The  intimacy  of  the  partners,  their  general  harmony 
of  views  and  Mr.  Herndon’s  hearty  desire  to  further  the  am¬ 
bitions  and  advancement  of  his  associate  are  well  known,  and 
any  other  conclusion  is  inconceivable. 

Mr.  Herndon’s  speech,  however,  was  not  in  his  best  vein. 
Its  style  is  rather  highflown  and  the  reasoning  sentimental ;  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  his  published  correspondence  and  his  Life 
of  Lincoln  demonstrate  him  to  have  been  capable  of  when  at 
his  best.  It  may  not  be  fair  to  hold  him  accountable  for  what 
may  have  been  a  hastily  written  newspaper  report  of  his 
speech,  but  its  character  and  contents  indicate  strongly  that 
the  printers  set  it  up  from  prepared  copy. 

There  is  not  a  little  in  the  speech  that  smacks  of  Garrison¬ 
ian  idealism  and  New  England  transcendentalism.  His  phil¬ 
anthropy  embraces  the  world  and  includes  high  and  low  alike. 
The  idealist,  however,  keeps  his  feet  on  the  ground.  He  dis¬ 
plays  the  practicality  of  the  wily  politician  and  plays  directly 
upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  Germans  with  the  zeal  of  the  av¬ 
erage  stump  speaker. 

He  apparently  made  a  wide  survey  of  the  struggles  of 
European  peoples  for  freedom  and  constitutional  government 
and  insinuated,  if  he  did  not  directly  assert,  that  the  French, 
the  Germans,  the  Greeks,  the  Hungarians,  the  Italians,  were  all 
of  the  Lord’s  elect,  all  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole  that 
comprehends  the  European  refugee  and  the  hapless  slave. 
Much  of  his  reasoning,  however,  will  not  stand  sharp  scrutiny. 
This  fact  arouses  no  little  curiosity  as  to  the  actual  knowledge 
his  law  partner  had  of  the  speech  before  it  was  delivered  and 
before  its  publication.  For  his  associate  in  business  would  not 
have  made  the  errors  in  tactics  and  the  slips  in  prudence  that 
stand  out  so  clearly  in  Mr.  Herndon’s  speech. 

Mr.  Herndon  declares  that  whenever  the  act  of  a  state 
‘^projectingly  acts  upon  us,  reaching  outside  and  by  its  swing 
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and  sweep,  injuriously  and  destructively  at¥ects  us”,  then  we 
— the  citizens  of  sister  states,  nearby  or  remote,  as  the  case 
may  be — have  a  right  to  protest  and,  of  course — if  he  means 
anything  by  the  term  protest — to  take  adequate  measures  to 
nullify  such  action.  Such  reasoning,  when  advanced  by  the 
Southern  statesmen  in  rejoinder  to  hostile  legislation  in  North¬ 
ern  states,  was  invariably  treated  with  vaulting  scorn  by  anti¬ 
slavery  spokesmen. 

He  follows  the  lead  of  The  Press  and  Tribune  in  alleging 
that  the  Democrats  really  conceived  and  pushed  forward  the 
unjust  amendment  in  Massachusetts  against  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  protest.  He  informed  his  audience  and  the  state  and 
nation  at  large  that  the  Democrats  “could  have  killed  it  if  they 
had  wished  to  do  so.”  The  letter  from  a  correspondent  in 
Boston,  to  which  he  refers,  was  doubtless  from  his  long  time 
intimate  friend,  Theodore  Parker.  • 

The  total  vote  for  the  Amendment  in  the  official  returns 
reached  only  21,119.  That  number  was  less  than  a  third  of 
the  vote  cast  for  Gov.  Banks  in  1856,  who  received  69,049 
votes ;  and  it  was  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  John 
C.  Fremont  for  President  in  1856,  whose  vote  was  108,020. 
In  other  words,  of  the  Republican  electors  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  there  were  four  times  as  many  who  stayed  at  home  on 
May  9  and  either  refused  or  neglected  to  vote  against  the 
Amendment.  The  entire  Democratic  vote  in  Massachusetts, 
either  in  1856  or  in  1858,  did  not  aggregate  40,000.  Mr.  Hern¬ 
don  was  not  one  to  permit  himself  to  deal  in  gross  perversions 
of  figures  or  facts,  but  like  many  another  “progressive”  in  these 
advanced  days,  he  was  more  or  less  heedless,  not  to  say  reck¬ 
less,  in  assertion  in  the  press  and  rush  of  controversy. 

In  some  respects  the  most  astonishing  statement  in  Mr. 
Herndon’s  speech  is  his  declaration :  “Once  an  American  citi¬ 
zen,  always  an  American  citizen.”  Such  an  assertion  without 
qualification  must  have  aroused  violent  memories  in  the  minds 
of  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  either  heard  or  read  his 
speech.  It  was  in  large  part  as  a  protest  against  this  very 
doctrine  that  our  nation  waged  a  two  years’  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Within  a  month  four  out  of  every  five  Republican 
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papers,  and  virtually  all  anti-slavery  journals  in  the  north  were 
to  break  forth  in  one  terrific  chorus  of  furious  denunciation  of 
the  concession  by  President  Buchanan’s  venerable  Secretary 
of  State,  Lewis  Cass,  of  this  self-same  doctrine  here  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Mr.  Herndon,  and  Germans  were  to  prove  the  most 
vigorous  and  the  most  vehement  protestants  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  was  then  asserted  by  Austria,  France,  Germany 
and  Russia  against  their  emigrant  sons.  For  years  southern 
slaveowners  and  southern  leaders  had  maintained  that  once  a 
slave,  always  a  slave,  and  they  insisted  on  applying  precisely 
the  same  principle  to  their  fugitive  chattels,  no  matter  how  long 
they  might  reside  in  friendly  northern  states  and  no  matter 
what  status  might  be  conferred  upon  them  by  friendly  legis¬ 
lation  in  their  northern  habitats.  Yet  their  contention  was 
universally  treated  with  withering  scorn  by  Abolitionists  and 
anti-slavery  Republicans. 

Excluding  the  considerations  here  adverted  to,  which  usual¬ 
ly  are  matters  of  little  concern  to  any  but  the  hypercritical  who 
count  for  little  in  the  clash  and  clinch  of  party  strife,  Mr.  Hern¬ 
don’s  speech  had  no  little  strength.  His  humanitarian  senti¬ 
ments  were  generous  and  glowing  with  ardent  feeling.  His 
Democracy  comprehended  all  classes  alien  and  native,  black 
and  white,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  high  and 
low.  One  law  for  all,  one  test  of  character  and  conduct  under 
the  law,  equality  of  opportunity  and  uniformity  of  treatment 
under  the  constitution  and  the  laws ;  these  were  ideals  that 
commend  themselves  and  compel  acceptance.  Germans  must 
needs  applaud. 

In  the  light  of  the  antecedent  and  collateral  facts  just 
exhibited,  let  us  examine  the  character  and  contents  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln’s  letter  to  Dr.  Theodore  Canisius. 

XL 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  about  Mr.  Lincoln’s  letter  to  Dr. 
Canisius,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say,  was  the  mere  fact  that 
the  letter  itself  was  written  and  given  out  to  the  public.  The 
writer  was  not  only  not  much  given  to  letter  writing,  but  on 
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principle  studiously  avoided  committing  his  views  on  moot 
matters  to  paper.  He  was  an  exceedingly  able  and  alert  prac¬ 
tical  politician  and  he  knew  the  fatalities  attendant  upon  effu¬ 
sive  epistolary  declarations.  He  was  afraid  of  the  notable 
inopportuneness  or  unwisdom  of  publication  amidst  the  kaleid¬ 
oscopic  changes  of  politics  and  the  constant  shifting  of  public 
interest.^'^  There  must  have  been  a  serious  exigency  that  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  put  himself  thus  on  paper  as  he  did  in  his  letter 
of  May  17  to  the  committee  of  Germans  of  the  state  capital. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  like  the  one  of  Senator  Grimes, 
was  a  model  of  conciseness  and  lucidity,  pith  and  point.  He 
expresses  dissent  and  disapproval  of  the  act  of  Massachusetts, 
but  he  hits  the  nail  and  nothing  else.  He  does  not  enmesh  him¬ 
self  as  did  so  many  of  his  confreres  in  a  network  of  ugly  im¬ 
plications.  His  language  neither  burns  nor  scars,  yet  it  is 
luminous  and  flashes  far  and  wide  a  principle  of  human  equal¬ 
ity  that  critics  could  not  deny  and  those  for  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  would  greet  with  hearty  applause.  He  did  not  lay  about 
with  cat— o-nine  tails  or  “go  after”  the  foolish  patriots  and  phil¬ 
osophers  of  the  Old  Puritan  Commonwealth.  At  the  same  time 
he  struck  straight  out  at  the  act  complained  of  by  the  Germans. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius  exhibits  the  surefooted  lawyer, 
who  is  scrupulously  observant  of  principle  and  realizes  the 
depth  and  sweep  thereof  and  the  ground  fact  that  a  right,  when 
it  exists,  must  compel  respect  for  those  exercising  it,  as  the 
correlative  duty  that  insures  the  realization  of  the  right.  Thus 
his  frank  assertion  that  he  had  no  right  to  “scold”  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  for  their  determination  as  to  a  matter  of 
internal  administration.  But  his  explicit  declaration  to  this 
effect  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  immediate  assertion  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  principle  and  policy  of  the  Amendment  in 
Massachusetts  and  that  he  would  oppose  its  adoption  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  in  the  federal  jurisdiction  wherever  he  had  a  legal 
right  of  expression  and  action. 

See  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  M.  M.  Miller,  Vol.  IX. 
Letters  to  Schuyler  Colfax  and  to  Geo.  D.  Prentice.  The  latter  Lincoln 
held  for  some  time  in  his  possession,  uncertain  as  to  the  advisability  of 
forwarding. 
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While  there  is  no  “protest’'  against  the  act  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  no  denunciation  and  no  ugly  implications  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
communication  which  could  give  just  offense  to  his  fellow  Re¬ 
publicans  in  that  state,  nevertheless,  his  letter  does  plainly  pro¬ 
nounce  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment  unjust  and  to  be  deplored. 
We  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  exercise  our  just  right 
of  public  discussion  whereby  we  may  condemn  and  deplore 
an  act  or  policy  without  thereby  passing  an  adverse  judgment 
upon  the  persons  or  party  responsible  therefor.  If,  as  he  al¬ 
leged,  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  “aim  at  the  elevation  of 
men”,  his  assertion  that  he  was  consequently  “opposed  to 
whatever  tends  to  degrade  them,”  was  a  severe  reflection  upon 
proposers  of  the  act  in  question.  But  the  sturdy  sons  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  could  not  complain  of  this  inference,  for  Democracy 
and  free  speech  are  not  possible  otherwise. 

The  most  severe  reflection  upon  the  recent  act  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  strikingly  suggested  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reference  to 
his  reputation — “notoriety”,  as  he  phrases  it — “for  commiser¬ 
ating  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  negro,”  which  might  be 
expected  to  cause  him  to  oppose  “any  project  for  curtailing  the 
existing  right  of  white  men,  even  though  born  in  different 
lands  and  speaking  different  languages  from  myself.”  This 
bare  suggestion — or  more  correctly,  this  slight  hint,  so  con¬ 
cise  is  his  language — comprehends  and  meets  the  bitterest  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  protesting  Germans  and  the  most  contemptuous 
and  damaging  denunciation  of  the  Democrats.  It  exalted  the 
central  principle  of  all  the  anti-slavery  forces  and  none  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  Massachusetts  could  take  just  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 

The  curious  and  the  cynical  may  be  asking  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  sentiments  given  expression  in  the  response 
to  Dr.  Canisius  reflected  deep  seated  convictions  or  merely  the 
opinion  of  the  moment  compounded  of  dread  of  party  defeat 
and  desire  to  placate  the  belligerent  Germans.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
a  politician  par  excellence,  whose  weather-eye  was  both  keen 
and  farseeing.  His  contemporaries  and  his  biographers  all  tell 
us,  and  his  writings  all  confirm  their  opinion,  that  he  was  al¬ 
ways  guided  in  matters  of  grave  concern  by  basic  principles 
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and  not  by  the  vagrant  winds  of  popular  prejudice  and  passion 
or  the  fitful  gusts  of  popular  fancy  or  fury.  Conclusive  proof 
of  this  assertion  is  afforded  us  in  his  striking  letter  addressed 
to  his  boyhood  friend,  Joshua  F.  Speed  of  Louisville,  on 
August  24,  1855,  towards  the  close  of  which  occurs  precisely 
the  same  sentiment  expressed  four  years  later  to  Dr.  Canisius : 
“I  am  not  a  know-nothing;  that  is  certain.  How  could  I  be? 
How  can  any  one  who  abhors  the  oppression  of  negroes  be  in 
favor  of  degrading  classes  of  white  people?”^® 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader  of  Illinois  was  not 
in  deed  or  in  thought  ''playing”  to  the  German  vote  in  1859. 
His  expression  on  May  17  was  the  considerate  outgiving  of 
conviction  arrived  at  years  before  when  malevolent  fanati¬ 
cism  was  sweeping  over  the  nation  in  ruthless  tides,  wrecking 
party  crafts  and  blasting  hopes  and  dreams  of  place  and  power 
and  only  those  who  had  the  stuff  of  true  patriots  and  staunch 
statesmen  in  their  makeup  could  resist  the  fury  of  the  on¬ 
slaught. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  courage  and  farsightedness  were  displayed 
no  less  conspicuously  in  his  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Dr.  Cani¬ 
sius’  committee,  anent  his  attitude  towards  "fusion”  of  the 
Republicans  "with  the  other  opposition  elements  for  the  can¬ 
vass  of  1860.”  Here  again  we  have  downright  expression,  con¬ 
cise  and  unequivocal,  hitting  the  mark  only.  If  we  lacked  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  courage,  clear-headedness,  large-mindedness  and 
far-sightedness,  we  have  it  in  this  portion  of  his  reply.  And 
again,  his  frankness  under  the  circumstances  not  only  elicited 
the  applause  of  friends,  but  compelled  the  admiration  of  party 
opponents  and  factional  critics.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  his  expression  we  must  realize  somewhat  of  the  drifts 
of  political  discussion  among  the  Republicans  of  the  other  Op- 

The  balance  of  the  paragraph  is  not  uninteresting : 

“Our  progress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  be  pretty  rapid.  As  a 
nation  we  began  by  declaring  that  ‘All  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,’  We  now  practically  read  it  ‘All  men  are  created  equal,  except 
negroes.’  When  the  Known  othings  get  control,  ‘All  men  are  created 
equal,  except  negroes,  foreigners  and  catholics.’  When  it  comes  to 
this,  I  shall  prefer  emigrating  to  some  country  where  they  make  no 
pretense  of  loving  liberty, — to  Russia,  for  instance,  where  despotism 
can  be  taken  pure,  and  without  the  base  alloy  of  hypocrisy.” 
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position  elements  in  the  country  at  large  in  the  four  months 
preceding. 

In  December  1858  Greeley’s  Tribune  had  suggested  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  opponents  of  slavery  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  a  working  alliance  and  suggested  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  nominate  the  candidate  for  Vice  President  and  the  other 
Opposition  elements  pick  the  candidate  for  President.  The 
realization  of  this  proposal  seemed  to  give  the  whip  hand  to 
the  old-time  Whigs  and  the  followers  of  ex-President  Fillmore, 
chiefly  know-nothings  and  “Americans.”  Discussion  was  drift¬ 
ing  in  this  direction  when  on  April  26  Greeley  published  a  pow¬ 
erful  leader  on  “The  Presidency  in  1860.”  After  showing  in 
some  detail  the  distribution  of  the  Fremont  and  Fillmore  votes 
in  1856  and  demonstrating  that  the  opponents  of  the  Pro-slav¬ 
ery  Administration,  if  they  would  but  consolidate  their  forces, 
had  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  forthcoming  contest.  The 
Tribune  said: 

“Of  course  it  is  plain  that  a  substantial,  practical  union  of 
the  electors  who  supported  Fremont  and  Fillmore  respectively, 
insures  a  triumph  in  1860,  even  though  there  should  be  a  scal¬ 
ing  off  on  either  side,  as  there  possibly  would  be.  We  can  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  Opposition  vote  in 
1856  and  still  carry  the  next  President  by  a  handsome  majority.” 
The  editorial  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  ma¬ 
terial  difference  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Americans  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  then  observes  as  to  candidates:  “Most 
certainly  we  should  prefer  an  original  Republican — Governor 
Seward  or  Governor  Chase — but  we  shall  heartily  and  zealous¬ 
ly  support  one  like  John  Bell,  Edward  Bates  or  John  M.  Botts, 
provided  that  we  are  assured  that  his  influence,  his  patronage, 
his  power,  if  chosen  President,  will  be  used,  not  to  extend 
slaver\%  but  to  confine  it  to  the  states  that  see  fit  to  uphold  it.” 

These  sentiments  of  Greeley’s  paper — all  of  which  must 
strike  all  to-day  as  preeminently  sane  and  the  very  essence  of 
common  sense  in  practical  politics — aroused  the  country  over 
a  veritable  storm  of  protest  and  contemptuous  comment  from 
the  radical  and  irrepressible  anti-slavery  editors  and  spokes¬ 
men.  They  immediately  suspected  the  suggestion  to  be  a 
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Machiavellian  proposal;  at  best  naught  else  than  a  concession 
that  meant  capitulation  involving  the  abnegation  of  the  party  of 
freedom,  another  miserable  compromise  with  the  forces  of 
darkness  whereby  principles  gave  way  to  policy  and  plunder. 
And  the  stiffbacked  radicals  would  have  none  of  it. 

Greeley’s  editorial  produced  a  violent  reaction  among  the 
Germans.  The  German  press,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  was  by  a  considerable  majority,  radical  and  out¬ 
spoken  in  its  opposition  to  slavery,  opposed  to  its  extension  and 
opposed  to  its  very  existence  and  not  averse  to  summary  meas¬ 
ures  for  its  extinction.  The  iniquities  of  the  institution — par¬ 
ticularly  the  frightful  phases  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  law — and  some  of  the  assertions  of  the  Supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  Bred  Scott  reminded  “Forty-eighters”  of 
the  processes  of  tyranny  under  the  oppressive  rule  of  their 
Fatherland  which  they  fled  in  1848  and  later  years.  An  alli¬ 
ance,  or  any  formal  affiliation  with  the  conservative  whigs 
who  resisted  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  slaveholders 
aroused  them  to  protest.  Another  fact  provoked  their  wrath 
and  fury. 

Greeley’s  willingness  to  join  with  the  “Americans”  of  the 
South  and  the  remnants  of  the  Know-nothings  in  the  North  was 
to  Germans  an  unspeakable  abomination,  for  their  memories 
were  full  of  bitter  recollections  of  the  harsh  and  mean  and 
often  brutal  persecutions  they  endured  during  the  heyday  of 
Know-nothingism.  As  Germans  regarded  them,  Messrs.  Bates, 
Bell  and  Botts  stood  foremost  in  the  country  as  sanctioning 
narrow,  proscriptive  legislation  and  by  their  silence,  if  not  by 
speech,  giving  their  countenance  to  the  brutalities  of  Know- 
nothingism.  Greeley’s  suggestion  meant  an  unholy  alliance 
with  the  powers  of  evil  and  hence  the  point  blank  question  in 
Dr  Canisius’  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln — did  he  favor  the  “fusion” 
of  the  Republicans  with  the  “other  Opposition  elements  for 
the  canvass  of  1860?”  Needless  to  say,  the  inquiry  was  grand 
strategy  and  masterly  tactics — a  tremendous  drive  at  the  very 
centre  of  the  war  zone. 

Dr.  Canisius  and  his  confreres  knew  that  there  was  in¬ 
tense  and  widespread  opposition  to  “fusion”  among  staunch 
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anti-slavery  folk,  and  they  knew  too,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
aware  of  the  intense  feelings  of  the  Germans  in  respect  of 
anything  that  smacked  of  Know-nothingism.  With  Germans 
universally  aroused  in  alarm  and  protest  against  the  “Two 
Year’’  amendment,  their  plump  question  at  that  juncture  was 
in  truth  a  crucial  test  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  man 
addressed.  And  with  royal  certitude  he  promptly  replied. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  hedge  himself  about  with  saving  clauses 
that  would  enable  him  to  face  both  ways  and  deny  or  assert  as 
circumstances  and  variable  attacks  might  make  convenient.  He 
declared  in  the  most  direct,  straightforward  manner  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  fusion  with  any  and  all  elements  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  if  the  terms  of  the  alliance  could  be  arranged  satisfac¬ 
torily.  There  was  one  central  fact — an  irreducible  minimum — 
on  which  all  could  stand,  to-wit,  antagonism  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  Idealists  and  realists,  liberals  and  conservatives, 
could  come  together  on  this  common  ground.  All  can  unite 
easily  and  effectively  upon  a  universal  issue.  The  great  objec¬ 
tive  is  the  defeat  of  the  party  in  power  that  favors  or  protects 
the  evil  complained  of,  and  ballots,  like  bullets,  are  impersonal. 
It  matters  little  or  nothing  whence  they  come  if  thereby  oppon¬ 
ents  are  routed  and  driven  from  place  and  power.  Those  who 
desired  the  overthrow  of  the  Pro-slavery  party  should  not 
stickle  at  minor  and  subsidiary  considerations.  If  such  matters 
were  to  be  contemplated  it  would  not  be  long  before  such  petty 
considerations  as  diet,  clothes  and  family  would  determine 
party  action,  and  chaos  would  ensue. 

Any  dodging  or  juggling  on  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
given  no  countenance  whatever.  Any  color  of  compromise 
on  principle  would  be  “as  foolish  as  unprincipled;”  and  he 
would  not  lower  the  Republican  standard  by  “a  hair’s 
breadth.”  But  with  this  sine  qua  non  assured  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  frank  to  the  point  of  bluntness.  He  would  join  forces 
with  any  party  or  faction,  or  group  and  he  would  follow  the 
lead  of  any  tried  and  true  standard  bearer  whose  character 
and  guidon  would  inspire  confidence  and  afford  the  greatest 
hope  of  success.  And  he  states  bluntly  that  he  would 
“cheerfully  support”  a  number  of  “good  and  patriotic  men 
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of  the  South”  if  they  would  ‘‘place  themselves  on  Republican 
ground.”  In  the  light  of  then  recent  discussion  such  an  as¬ 
sertion  could  have  meant  but  one  thing.  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
support  Messrs.  Bates,  Banks,  Bell,  Botts  or  Cameron,  should 
any  one  of  them  be  nominated.  To  give  out  such  a  statement 
and  right  into  the  teeth  of  the  militant  Germans,  was  either  a 
most  daring  and  reckless  assertion  of  independence  or  it  was 
an  act  of  supreme  sagacity  and  perfect  politics. 

The  premises  of  perfect  politics,  in  the  old  Greek  sense 
of  the  term,  are  what  Montesqieu  would  declare  to  be  the 
“necessary  relations  of  things,”  or  as  Carlyle  later  was  wont 
to  put  it,  “the  eternal  verities.”  The  premises  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  rarely  failed  to  discern  and  to  comprehend,  and  when 
realized  he  stood  squarely  thereon,  regardless  of  the  dissent 
or  doubts  or  dread  of  shifty  and  timid  souls  about  him.  In 
the  art  of  politics,  in  the  adjustment  of  procedure  to  principles 
and  prudence,  the  distinguished  Republican  leader  of  Spring- 
field  was  a  past  master  and  his  ability  and  achievement  were 
never  more  effectively  demonstrated  than  in  his  response  to 
the  interrogatories  of  Dr.  Canisius  and  confreres. 

Dr.  Canisius,  in  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  State 
Journal,  communicating  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reply  of  May  17,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  response  “of  the  gallant  champion  of  our  state 
is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  whole  German  popula¬ 
tion,  supporting  the  Republican  party,  and  also  with  the  views 
of  the  entire  German  Republican  press.”  This  statement,  of 
itself,  is  a  superb  tribute  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  sagacity  and 
staunch  character  as  a  practical  politician,  who  is  the  real 
statesman  in  fact.  It  signified  instant  approval  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  views  when  he  normally  might  have  anticipated  for 
a  portion  of  his  letter,  disfavor,  if  not  violent  dissent. 

Dr.  Canisius  indulged  in  excessive  statement  when  he  in¬ 
formed  the  State  Journal  that  “the  whole  German  popula¬ 
tion”  and  the  “entire  German  Republican  press”  concurred 
in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  views.  The  editor  of  Der  Illinois  Staats- 
Anzeiger  apparently  allowed  his  intense  satisfaction  over  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  unqualified  expression  of  disapproval  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment  to  induce  the  generous 
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conclusion  that  Germans  were  no  less  accordant  with  his  views 
anent  “fusion”,  but  he  was  seriously  in  error  as  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  next  twelve  months  demonstrated.  At  no  time 
before  the  national  Republican  convention  met  at  Chicago, 
May  16,  1860,  was  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  German 
Republican  press  agreeable  to  the  nomination  of  Bell  or  Bates 
or  Botts.  The  candidacy  of  Judge  Bates  had  been  announced 
some  time  before  and  his  friends  were  promoting  it  vigorously, 
but  the  German  press,  generally  speaking,  treated  it  with  either 
contemptuous  silence  or  with  downright  denunciation.  This 
hostile  attitude  steadily  increased  among  the  radical  Germans 
until  March  it  lead  to  an  organized  movement  that  gave  a 
quietus  to  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the  friends  of  Judge  Bates 
at  the  Chicago  convention.  But  this  is  another  story. 

The  matter  of  importance  and  of  chief  significance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  exact  truth  of  Dr.  Canisius’  statement  in  his 
letter  to  the  State  Journal  that  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  the 
views  of  German  republican  editors,  but  the  mere  fact  that  he, 
Dr.  Canisius,  should  so  assert  his  belief  and  thereby  express 
his  great  satisfaction  with  the  reply  of  his  fellow-townsman  to 
the  interrogatories  of  his  Committee. 

XII. 

During  his  public  career  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  some 
notable  letters,  justly  celebrated  for  their  felicity  and  force 
of  expression,  their  acumen  and  profundity,  and  marvelous 
eifectiveness,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  ever  wrote  any  let¬ 
ter  with  greater  skill  and  effect  than  his  letter  to  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Canisius.  The  literary  art  of  the  letter  was  perfect;  di¬ 
rectness  and  simplicity  of  language;  neither  fine  writing  nor 
magniloquence  and  no  ponderous  platitudes ;  merely  lucid, 
luminous  assertion  strictly  confined  to  the  naked  issue.  As 
the  editor  of  the  State  Journal  appropriately  put  it:  there 
was  not  a  word  too  much  and  every  word  was  needed. 

In  his  response  Mr.  Lincoln  not  only  satisfied  the  militant 
Germans,  but  he  fastened  them  to  him  with  hoops  of  steel 
by  his  subtle  reference  to  his  well  known  views  and  course  re- 
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specting  slavery,  as  a  solid  reason  for  his  opposing  any  pro¬ 
posal  that  so  much  as  squinted  towards  the  political  degrada¬ 
tion  of  any  class  or  body  of  white  men.  But  he  did  so  with¬ 
out  giving  just  offense  to  those  who  might  differ  with  him  in 
opinion  and  conduct.  There  was  a  nice  appreciation  and  ob¬ 
servance  of  legal  limits  and  rights  of  action  and  discussion 
and  a  perfect  grace  of  reference  and  courtesy  in  consideration 
of  the  sensibilities  of  all  directly  and  indirectly  implicated. 

But,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  satisfied  the  Germans  completely 
on  the  major  and  immediate  issue  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  his  character  and  conduct  as  a  public  man  gave 
them  perfect  confidence  as  to  his  sincerity  and  reliability,  he 
did  not  go  precipitately  into  denunciation  of  all  dissentients. 
He  frankly  asserted  his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  those 
who  held  views  contrary  to  his  own.  on  collateral  and  minor 
issues  and  he  declared  himself  in  language  no  man  could  mis¬ 
understand.  He  thereby  cleared  himself  of  adverse  charges 
and  dissipated  all  suspicions  as  to  himself  and  at  the  same 
time  extended  and  strengthened  his  own  or  his  party’s  lines 
and  made  easy  the  way  for  alliances  and  affiliations  with  im¬ 
portant  contingents  necessary  if  victory  in  the  impending  na¬ 
tional  campaign  was  to  be  achieved. 

In  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  letter  Mr.  Lincoln  says : 
‘T  have  written  this  hastily.”  The  statement  is  subject  to 
various  interpretations.  It  may  mean  precisely  what  it  says, 
that  he  replied  instantly  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Germans  who  addressed  without  taking  days  for  de¬ 
liberations.  Senator  Grimes  replied  on  the  same  day  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  from  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Burlington.  But 
if  it  was  intended  to  convey  that  he  had  written  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  without  having  given  the  subject  much  serious 
consideration,  we  may  take  it  with  several  grains  of  salt.  He 
was  too  familiar  with  the  strange  turns  and  twists  of  practi¬ 
cal  politics  to  be  unmindful  of  the  dangers  of  hasty,  ill-con¬ 
sidered  expressions  of  opinion  on  moot  matters,  particularly 
when  committed  to  paper.  Letters  may  prove  to  be  as  trouble¬ 
some  as  Banquo’s  ghost,  appearing  at  every  turn  of  the  road 
in  the  most  unexpected  fashion. 
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For  two  months  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  reading  or  notic¬ 
ing  accounts  in  his  own  state  papers  and  in  the  press  in  the 
east  of  the  intense  and  widespread  agitation  among  the 
Germans  produced  by  the  proposal  and  adoption  of  the  ‘‘Two 
YeaF’  Amendment  in  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  too  alert 
and  able  a  politician  not  to  have  been  pondering  upon  the  im¬ 
port  and  probable  consequences  of  the  agitation.  When  the 
Republican  state  central  committees  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
put  forth  their  protests  against  the  Amendment,  when  Sena¬ 
tor  Grimes’  letter  was  published  in  his  own  home  paper  and 
generally  throughout  the  Republican  press  of  the  state,  both 
German  and  American,  he  became  keenly  alive  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  menace  the  agitation  was  to  the  future  success 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  great  contest  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing.  The  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius  represented  the  reflections  of 
weeks,  however  quickly  written.  When  a  master  craftsman 
pens  a  line,  “hastily  written”,  it  does  not  mean  heedlessly 
written. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  letter  was  written,  we  must  conclude,  pri¬ 
marily  and  chiefly  with  the  approaching  national  Republican 
convention  in  contemplation.  At  the  time  he  wrote  the  na¬ 
tional  committee  of  the  party  had  not  decided  on  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  he  could  not  of  course  have  presumed  very 
strongly  upon  the  selection  of  Chicago  as  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing.  Ardent  Westerners  were  then  concerting  plans  to  bring 
the  convention  west  of  the  mountains.  The  party  leaders  of 
Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  were  several¬ 
ly  hopeful  that  they  might  secure  the  prize  for  their  own  city. 
Chicagoans  were  then  no  doubt  conscious  of  local  ambition 
and  looking  with  covetous  eyes.  Was  Mr.  Lincoln  conscious 
of  any  stirrings  of  personal  ambition  and  hopes  that  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  convention  might  mean  much  for  him  as 
he  penned  the  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius  ?  There  is  not  a  little  to 
make  one  so  conclude. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  1858  had  made  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  a  national  figure.  Immediately  anti-slavery  and  Republi¬ 
can  papers  began  to  suggest  him  for  consideration  for  the 
forthcoming  national  convention  as  a  suitable  candidate  for 
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the  second  and  first  places.  Two  or  three  illustrations  may 
suffice  to  warrant  the  assertion  just  made.  On  November  24 
The  Marshall  County  Times,  published  in  east  central  Iowa, 
told  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  “to  hang  out  their  banners. 

They  may  see  their  gallant  Old  Abe  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  mayhap  as  its  presiding  officer.”  Three 
days  later  (Nov.  27)  The  Eagle  published  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
then  the  extreme  northwest  frontier  town  of  the  state,  in 
dealing  with  “speculations”,  considers  the  suggestion  of  The 
Chicago  Democrat  that  he  be  considered  for  the  first  place  on 
the  ticket.  On  December  2  The  Sioux  City  Register,  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  paper,  in  discussing  Greeley’s  scheme  for  doing  away 
with  national  conventions,  named  Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  of  the 
candidates  for  which  Illinois  would  ask  the  electors  to  vote 
for  President.  This  mention  of  the  Republican  leader  of 
Springfield  became  more  frequent  during  1859.  Of  this  fact 
we  may  certainly  presume  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  aware,  for 
his  many  friends  and  admirers  would  see  to  it  that  he  was 
duly  informed.  In  the  national  convention  of  his  party  in 
1856  at  Philadelphia  he  had  received  110  votes  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  would  not  have  been  an  ordinary  mortal  if  he  had 
not  been  stirred  deeply  by  such  expressions  and  suggestions 
and  such  events.  His  most  intimate  friends  and  associates,  his 
closest  observers,  e.  g.,  Messrs.  Herndon,  Trumbull  and 
White,  tell  us  that  he  was  ambitious  for  political  preferment 
and  indulged  in  no  pretentious  modesty  about  the  matter,  al¬ 
though  he  was  extraordinarily  adroit  in  furthering  his  am¬ 
bition  and  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  friends  without  ob¬ 
vious  efifort  so  to  do.  We  know  that  various  admirers  were 
pressing  upon  his  attention,  in  the  forepart  of  1859,  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  actively  seeking  the  presidential  nomination.  His 
various  letters,  in  reply  to  such,  modestly  discounting  or  deny¬ 
ing  his  fitness  or  chances,  signify  no  substantial  contradic¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  keen  ambition  and  lively 
hope  that  P'ortune  might  smile  with  favor  and  his  heart’s 
desire  might  be  realized. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  public  interest  among  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
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violent  agitation  among  the  Germans  over  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  great  national  distinction  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  the  time  we  must  conclude  that  in  writing  to  Dr. 
Canisius  he  had  not  only  the  fate  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  canvass  in  1860  in  mind,  but  especially  his  own  probable 
consideration  as  a  candidate  of  high  potential  for  the  greatest 
honors  his  party  could  confer.  Any  other  conclusion  would 
do  violence  to  ordinary  human  nature  as  we  know  it.  And 
this  conclusion  coincides  precisely  with  the  subsequent  course 
of  events,  and  makes  clear  transactions  that  otherwise  would 
be  inexplicable. 

XIII. 

Biographers  of  President  Lincoln,  and  historians  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  have,  with  one 
exception,  exhibited  little  or  no  appreciation  of  the  strategic 
significance  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius.  Several  do  not  no¬ 
tice  it  at  all.  Several  refer  to  it  or  quote  portions  or  all  of 
the  letter,  some  without  comment  and  some  with  observations 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  writer’s  views,  but  with  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  letter  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  contemporary  and  subsequent  events.  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol¬ 
land,  alone,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  can  discover,  dis¬ 
cerned  its  vital  significance  and  in  his  Life  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  clearly  pointed  out  the  fact — but  only  so  far  as  it  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Germans.^®  Its  importance  with  regard  to  the  Na- 
tivistic  elements  was  not  appreciated.  It  is  not  uninteresting 
to  note  here  that  Dr.  Holland  was  one  of  the  associate  editors 
of  the  Springßeld  (Mass.)  Republican  in  1859,  whose  editor- 
in-chief,  Samuel  Bowles,  vigorously  opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  '‘Two  Year”  Amendment,  and  hence  his  appreciation  of 
the  part  the  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius  played  in  the  campaign  that 
ensued. 

Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their  Abraham  Lincoln,  also 
quote  at  length  from  the  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius,  but  unlike  Dr. 
Holland,  saw  in  it  apparently  merely  a  statement  of  his  “op¬ 
position  to  the  waning  fallacy  of  know-nothingism,”  the  views 

Holland,  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  197. 
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therein  being  interesting  on  philosophical  grounds  but  of  mi¬ 
nor  importance  and  in  the  grand  aggregate  of  passing  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  course  of  events ;  such  at  least  seems  to  be  the 
clear  inference  from  their  allusion  to  itd^ 

In  the  published  Recollections  of  two  distinguished  Ger¬ 
mans,  Messrs.  Gustav  Koerner  and  Carl  Schurz,  the  “Two 
Year”  Amendment  is  of  course  referred  to  because  both  men 
were  prominent  actors  in  the  drama  of  the  period,  and  they 
dwell  upon  its  importance,  but  the  deep  significance  of  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Canisius  is  not  indicated.  Gov.  Koerner  merely 
mentions  it  in  his  Memoir and  Carl  Schurz  does  not  so 
much  as  refer  to  it  either  in  his  Reminiscences  or  in  his  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln. 

Such  non-interest  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius  by  two  such 
German  notables,  and  contemporary  actors  in  the  drama  dealt 
with,  may  seem  to  warrant  suspicion  of  the  validity  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  herein  insisted  upon  as  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  letter.  The  point  contended  for  cannot  be  easily 
established  because  it  is  a  relative  matter  and  the  fact  in  con¬ 
templation  can  not  be  measured  or  weighed  or  estimated  in 
any  wise  save  from  different  angles  and  baselines,  which  may 
afford  us  views  that  give  us  correct  perspectives. 

Dr.  Holland’s  judgment  was  expressed  in  1865-66  while 
his  recollections  of  personal  experiences  and  observations  of 
the  actual  preliminaries  of  Mr.  Lincoln’t  first  nomination 
were  still  vivid.  Messrs.  Koerner  and  Schurz  wrote  after 
nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed.  They  naturally  enlarged 
upon  the  matters  in  which  they  were  personally  immediately 
interested:  their  own  part  in  the  drama.  A  petty  fact,  but 
one  that  may  indicate  somewhat  of  the  effect  of  the  flight  of 
the  years,  is  Mr.  Schurz’s  assertion  as  to  his  celebrated  speech 
in  Faneuil  Hall  on  April  18  of  that  year;  “Perhaps  it  did  con¬ 
tribute,”  he  says,  “a  little  to  the  defeat  of  the  Two  Year’ 
Amendment.”^^  Within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  his  speech 
the  “odious  Amendment”  was  carried  at  the  polls! 

Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History,  Vol.  II — 181. 

Koerner  Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  p.  181. 

”  Schurz,  Reminiscences.  Vol.  II,  p.  126. 
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The  facts  herein  set  out  at  such  length,  it  is  submitted, 
fully  justify  the  present  writer’s  contention  that  the  letter  to 
Dr.  Canisius  was  a  fact  of  the  highest  strategic  importance 
and  was  recognized  as  such  at  the  time.  The  judgments  of 
historians  ex  post  facto,  like  the  recollections  of  actors  long 
distant  from  the  days  and  scenes  of  events  related,  are  as 
likely  as  not  to  deal  with  the  spectacular  facts  that  loom  large 
in  popular  memory,  rather  than  with  the  minutia  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  mass  of  reality  and  in  the  large  controls  the  course 
of  things.  Contemporary  opinion,  when  it  can  be  clearly  dis¬ 
cerned  and  assembled  and  displayed,  is  a  more  accurate  and 
substantial  judgment  than  the  solemn  pronouncements  of 
learned  ‘‘research”  historians.  The  pithy  letter  of  Dr.  Cani¬ 
sius  himself  to  the  editor  of  The  Daily  State  Journal  com¬ 
municating  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reply,  indicates  very  clearly  how 
highly  he  esteemed  the  letter.  He  was  manifestly  alive  to  the 
nation-wide  interest  in  any  opinion  Mr.  Lincoln  would  express 
and  he  was  more  than  pleased,  he  was  delighted,  to  secure 
the  explicit  declaration  from  his  fellow  townsman.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation  given  the  letter  in  the  German  and  Ameri¬ 
can  press  signalizes  it,  and  the  contemptuous  reference  of  The 
Daily  Express  and  Herald  of  Dubuque,  quoted  at  length  in 
the  first  page  of  this  study,  to  “the  whole  brood  of  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  from  Lincoln  to  Wentworth,”  and  their  “disclaim¬ 
ers”  strongly  suggest  the  conclusion  here  urged. 

The  most  interesting  parcel  of  evidence  as  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius  is  afforded  us  in  a  letter 
written  nearly  two  months  later  to  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax,  then 
one  of  the  foremost  Republican  leaders  of  Indiana  and  of 
Congress.  It  portrays  vividly  the  troublesome  perplexities 
and  the  ticklish  questions  that  were  then  harassing  the  prac¬ 
tical  party  leaders.  It  should  further  be  realized  that  the 
writer  was  then  one  of  the  keenest,  shrewdest,  most  active 
and  farseeing  practical  politicians  in  the  nation.  His  letter  is 
given  entire: 

Springfield,  Ill.,  July  6,  1859. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax: 

My  Dear  Sir : — I  much  regret  not  seeing  you  while  you 
were  here  among  us.  Before  learning  that  you  were  to  be  at 
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Jacksonville  on  the  4th,  I  had  given  my  word  to  be  at  another 
place.  Besides  a  strong  desire  to  make  your  personal  acquain¬ 
tance,  I  was  anxious  to  speak  with  you  on  politics  a  little  more 
fully  than  I  can  well  do  in  a  letter.  My  main  object  in  such 
conversation  would  be  to  hedge  against  divisions  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ranks  generally,  and  particularly  for  the  contest  of  1860. 
The  point  of  danger  is  the  temptation  in  different  localities  to 
“platform”  for  something  which  will  be  popular  just  there,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  will  be  a  firebrand  elsewhere,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  national  convention.  As  instances,  the  movement 
against  foreigners  in  Massachusetts;  in  New  Hampshire,  to 
make  obedience  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  punishable  as  a  crime; 
in  Ohio,  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law;  and  squatter  sov¬ 
ereignty,  in  Kansas.  In  these  things  there  is  explosive  matter 
enough  to  blow  up  a  dozen  national  conventions,  if  it  gets  into 
them,  and  what  gets  very  rife  outside  of  conventions  is  very 
likely  to  find  its  way  into  them.  What  is  desirable,  if  possible, 
is  that  in  every  local  convocation  of  Republicans  a  point  should 
be  made  to  avoid  everything  which  will  disturb  Republicans 
elsewhere.  Alassachusetts  Republicans  should  have  looked  beyond 
their  noses,  and  then  they  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that 
tilting  against  foreigners  would  ruin  us  in  the  whole  Northwest. 
New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  should  forbear  tilting  against  the 
fugitive  slave  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  utterly  overwhelm  us  in 
Illinois  with  the  charge  of  enmity  to  the  Constitution  itself. 
Kansas,  in  her  confidence  that  she  can  be  saved  to  freedom  on 
“Squatter  Sovereignty,”  ought  not  to  forget  that  to  prevent  the 
spread  and  nationalization  of  slavery  is  a  national  problem,  and 
must  be  attended  to  by  the  nation.  In  a  word,  in  every  locality 
we  should  look  beyond  our  noses ;  and  at  least  say  nothing  on 
points  where  it  is  probable  we  shall  disagree.  I  write  this  for 
your  eye  only;  hoping,  however,  if  you  see  danger  as  I  think 
I  do,  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  avert  it.  Could  not  sugges¬ 
tions  be  made  to  leading  men  in  the  State  and  Congressional 
conventions,  and  so  avoid,  to  some  extent  at  least,  these  apples 
of  discord? 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Manifestly  with  such  clear  foresight  and  such  strong  con¬ 
victions  and  sense  of  caution  it  must  have  been  an  urgent 
belief  that  a  serious  danger  threatened  the  Republican  party 
in  1860  that  could  have  compelled  Mr.  Colfax’s  correspondent 
to  pen  the  letter  to  Dr.  Canisius’  committee  on  May  17.  In¬ 
deed,  it  must  have  been  a  state  of  mind  approximating  the 
“panic”  contemptuously  asserted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dorr  of  Du¬ 
buque. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Colfax’s  correspondent  at  Springfield 
was  obviously  gravely  concerned  lest  the  forthcoming  na¬ 
tional  convention  “blow  up”  with  the  heat  engendered  by  local 
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issues  and  there  are  many  reasons  to  suspect  that  he  was  not 
immediately  concerned  with  local  interests  or  nearby  constitu¬ 
encies.  Senator  Trumbull  was  not  seriously  urged  for  nomi¬ 
nation  for  either  the  Vice-presidency  or  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  being  urged  then  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  he  was  aware  of  the  fact.  His  injunction  to  maintain 
strict  secrecy  as  to  his  writing  is  highly  suggestive  that  his 
own  possible  personal  fortunes  were  not  remote  considerations 
in  his  mind.  But  whether  he  was  specifically  conscious  of 
such  a  possible  personal  interest  in  the  ingathering  of  the 
forces,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Colfax  was  pre-eminently  prophetic 
and  accurately  described  the  actual  developments  in  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  and  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  convention. 

XIII. 

In  the  way  of  a  summary,  the  following  general  assertions 
seem  to  be  warranted : 

The  submission  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts  by  the  General  Court  of  that  Common¬ 
wealth  denying  the  electoral  franchise  to  foreign-born  citizens 
until  they  could  certify  a  residence  of  two  years  after  natural¬ 
ization  aroused  Germans  to  violent  indignation  and  protest 
throughout  the  nation  and  particularly  in  the  states  of  the 
Northwest  in  the  forepart  of  1859. 

Republican  editors  and  spokesmen  instantly  very  generally 
perceived  that  the  discontent  of  the  Germans  and  their  threat¬ 
ened  revolt  from  the  Republican  party  because  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Amendment  in  Massachusetts  constituted  a  serious  men¬ 
ace  to  their  party  in  the  approaching  national  presidential  can¬ 
vass  of  1860. 

The  Germans  of  eastern  Iowa  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
George  Hillgaertner  and  John  Bittmann  of  Dubuque,  Hans 
Reimer  Clausen,  Theodore  Guelich  and  Theodore  Olshausen 
of  Davenport,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  conceived 
the  plan  and  to  have  decided  upon  concerted  aggressive  action 
to  compel  the  Republican  leaders  to  declare  themselves  openly 
with  respect  to  their  attitude  towards  the  “Two  Year’’  Amend¬ 
ment. 
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The  Germans  of  Illinois  did  not  awaken  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  act  submitted  in  Massachusetts  as  soon  as  did  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  Iowa.  G^pon  its  adoption  on  May  9,  they  became 
aroused  and  determined  upon  aggressive  measures  similar  to 
those  pursued  in  Iowa.  Under  the  leadership  of  George 
Schneider  of  Chicago,  Theodore  Pfeiffer  of  Peoria  and  Dr. 
Canisius  of  Springfield  they  addressed  interrogatories  to  all 
of  the  responsible  Republican  leaders  of  Illinois  identical,  or 
similar  in  content,  with  those  addressed  to  the  Congressional 
delegation  of  Iowa.  The  responses  given  in  Illinois  followed 
in  the  large  the  lines  of  the  reply  sent  the  Germans  of  Iowa 
by  the  junior  national  Senator  of  Iowa,  James  W.  Grimes. 

All  of  the  replies  addressed  to  the  Germans  of  Illinois 
were  written  upon  the  assumption,  either  frankly  asserted,  or 
by  clear  implication  conceded,  that  the  votes  of  the  German 
Republicans  were  essential  to  the  success  of  the  national  party 
in  the  approaching  presidential  canvass  in  1860  and  that  Ger¬ 
man  Republicans  were  among  the  staunchest  anti-slavery  forces 
within  the  party. 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  reply  to  Dr.  Theodore  Canisius  and 
confreres  of  Springfield  was  the  only  one  of  all  those  pub¬ 
lished  which  exhibited  an  appreciation  of  the  correlative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Nativistic  elements,  especially  the  fanatical 
and  factional  Americans  and  decadent  Know-Nothings  who 
counted  for  more  in  the  Republican  party  and  in  the  Anti¬ 
slavery  forces  than  they  did  in  the  Democratic  party. 

The  two  facts  just  named — the  importance  of  the  German 
vote  and  the  equal  importance  of  the  Nativistic  votes — ^consti¬ 
tuted  the  grand  strategic  facts  that  determined  the  course  of 
events.  Mr.  Lincoln  clearly  discerned  them  and  future  de¬ 
velopments  demonstrated  his  superior  foresight  and  preemi¬ 
nent  prudence.  These  two  major  facts  compelled  the  compro¬ 
mise  in  the  national  convention  which  resulted  in  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  “Two  Year”  Amendment  in  the  national  platform 
adopted  at  Chicago  and  in  the  nomination  of  the  man  who  sent 
one  of  the  replies  to  Dr.  Canisius.  The  array  of  facts  which 
justifies  this  assertion  the  present  writer  hopes  sometime  to 
display. 
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THE  GERMAN  THEATER  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

With  Special  Consideration  of  the  Years  1878-1914. 

By  Edwin  Hermann  Zeydel,  A.  M.,  Corneee  University. 

Introduction. 

The  Period  Before  1878. 

The  subject  of  the  present  study,  the  German  theater  in 
New  York  City,  has  hitherto  been  almost  completely  neglected. 
The  few  articles  that  do  treat  the  matter,^  written,  as  they  are, 
in  a  semi-popular  style,  must  be  termed  essentially  unscien¬ 
tific.^  It  therefore  seemed  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
sources  themselves,  and  a  sympathetic  study  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  facts  thus  acquired  would  bear  valuable  results.  With 
only  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  however,  the  writer  deemed 
it  advisable  to  concentrate  his  more  serious  efforts  on  the 
period  between  1878  and  the  present  time.  The  reason  for 
choosing  the  year  1878  as  a  particular  point  of  departure  will 
appear  presently. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  a  mere  annalistic 
account  of  German  theatrical  activity  in  New  York.  Such 
a  work,  valuable  as  it  might  be  for  purposes  of  reference, 
would  constitute  a  wearisome  and  withal  a  thankless  task. 

1  Among  these  may  be  mentioned: — 

1)  An  anonymous  article,  “Das  deutsche  Theater  in  Amerika” 
in  “Das  Buch  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika”,  herausgegeben  unter 
den  Auspicien  des  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Nationalbundes,  Phila., 
1909,  which  devotes  several  pages  to  New  York. 

2)  “Das  deutsche  Theater  in  New  York”,  by  Albert  Pulver¬ 
macher  in  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  Apr.  24,  1910. 

3)  An  article  by  Wilhelm  Müller  in  a  volume  entitled,  “Ameri¬ 
ka”,  and  edited  by  A.  Tenner,  N.  Y.  1884. 

2  In  English  histories  of  the  New  York  stage  the  subject  is 
either  entirely  ignored,  or  most  unfairly  treated.  A  notable  excep¬ 
tion  is  “The  Stage  in  America,  1897 — 1900”,  by  Norman  Hapgood. 
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The  present  aim  will  rather  be  to  examine  the  influence  of 
the  German  Theater  on  the  American  stage,  to  reveal  the  con¬ 
trast  between  German  and  American  theatrical  conditions, 
and  to  describe  the  function  of  the  German  theater  as  an 
educational  force.  Nevertheless  annals,  not  too  detailed  to 
be  sure,  will  be  given  of  the  work  of  the  theater.  It  has 
been  thought  best  to  present  a  short  survey  of  each  separate 
season,  and  in  that  way  to  offer  an  intelligent  enumeration 
of  the  more  important  performances. 

The  first  attempts  to  perform  in  New  York  German 
dramas  in  the  original  language  may  be  traced  back  to  1840.^ 
But  the  performances  in  these  early  years  were  sporadic,  and 
not  until  Eduard  Hamann,  in  1853,  founded  the  St.  Charles 
Theater  on  the  Bowery  did  New  York  have  a  permanent  Ger¬ 
man  theater  with  a  resident  professional  stock  company.^ 

A  larger  and  more  comfortable  home  could  soon  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  this  company  in  the  “Stadt-Theater,”  where  for  ten 
years  Otto  Hoym,  manager  and  actor,  and  his  wife  (nee  Elise 
Hehl),  were  the  leading  spirits. 

By  1864  it  was  found  necessary  to  supply  still  more  spa¬ 
cious  quarters,  namely  in  the  “Neues  Stadttheater”  at  45-47 
Bowery.  This  theater,  which  seated  almost  3000,  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  in  the  city  at  that  time.  That  this  still  left 
opportunity  for  a  second  undertaking  becomes  evident  from 
the  fact  that  not  long  after  an  actor,  Eduard  Härting,  con¬ 
verted  Woods’  Theater  on  Broadway  into  a  German  play¬ 
house.  When,  accordingly,  Bogumil  Dawison,  the  greatest 

3  It  is  possible  but  not  probable  that  any  performances  took 
place  before  that  date.  What  may  have  been  the  first  German 
performance  in  New  York  took  place  on  Jan.  6,  1840,  at  83  Anthony 
Street.  The  plays  performed  on  this  occasion  by  a  “Deutscher 
dramatischer  Verein”,  were,  Theodor  Körner’s,  “Hedwig  die  Ban¬ 
ditenbraut”,  and  Kotzebue’s,  “Der  grade  Weg  der  beste”.  On 
Apr.  29th  of  the  same  year  there  was  performed  in  the  original 
by  the  same  “Verein”,  Schiller’s  “Räuber”.  This  performance 
took  place  in  the  Franklin  Theater  at  Chatham  Sq. 

^A  few  years  later  several  German  theatres,  e.  g.  the  “Eusta¬ 
chis  Volkstheater”  were  opened,  but  achieved  nothing. 
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German  actor  of  his  day,  was  forced  from  home  in  1866  by 
war  troubles  and  came  to  New  York,  he  received  offers  from 
two  managers.  The  story  goes  that  he  accepted  an  offer  from 
Hoym  of  the  ‘‘Neues  Stadttheater”  for  $50,000,  the  lease 
extending  over  50  evenings.  His  Othello,^  his  Shylock,  his 
Hamlet,  his  Wallenstein  and  his  Franz  Moor  are  remembered 
as  masterly  portrayals  of  character — among  the  best  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  The  success  of  Dawison  prompted 
other  distinguished  German  actors,  as  well  as  actresses,  to 
agree  to  a  limited  number  of  performances  here. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Friedrich  Haase,  whose 
first  visit  to  America  dates  back  tO'  1869.  A  born  aristocrat, 
whose  every  gesture  betrayed  the  brilliant  courtier,  he  won 
marked  success  in  such  plays  as  Gutzkow’s  “Der  Königs¬ 
leutnant”  and  Kotzebue’s  “Die  beiden  Klingsberg.”  His  work 
in  more  ambitious  roles,  too,  such  as  Shylock  and  Hamlet, 
was  notable. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Friedrich  Flaase  and  of 
other  “Gäste”  such  as  Magda  Irschick  and  Hermann  Hendrichs 
the  German  theater  in  New  York  experienced  a  rapid  decline 
after  Hoym’s  retirement  in  1867.  The  man  whose  mission 
it  was  to  better  these  conditions,  to  establish  a  German  the¬ 
ater  on  a  sounder  basis  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  was 
Adolf  Neuendorff.  His  name  occupies  a  high  and  honorable 
position  in  the  list  of  German  American  theatrical  men.  Born 
in  Flamburg  in  184v3,  he  came  to  this  country  as  a  boy.  He 
devoted  himself  very  diligently  to  the  study  of  music,  secured 
a  position  in  Hoym’s  orchestra,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work 
was  soon  appointed  musical  director  in  the  Neues  Stadtthea¬ 
ter,  ^ 


5  This  role  he  played  later  to  Booth’s  lago  in  the  Winter 
Garden,  Broadway  &  Bond  Street. 

6  Under  his  leadership  Wagner’s  “Lohengrin”  was  produced 
there  in  German  for  the  first  time  in  America,  Apr.  3,  1871.  In 
1872,  Neuendorff  conducted  “Der  fliegende  Holländer”  and  “Die 
Walküre”  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  In  the  sixties  Karl  Anschütz 
had  met  with  some  success  with  his  German  opera  company  in 
New  York.  Cf.  F.  L.  Ritter,  “Music  in  America.” 
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In  1872  Neuendorff  entered  upon  a  new  undertaking.  By 
opening  the  old  Tammany  Hall  on  October  10th  of  that  year 
as  the  Germania  Theater,  he  revived  the  German  theater  of 
New  York  from  its  lethargic  state.  His  fundamental  principle 
of  management  was  new  and  therefore  deserves  consideration. 
Whereas,  previous  managers  had  attempted  to  support  a  first- 
class  star  (“Gast”)  by  an  insufferably  poor  stock  company, 
Neuendorff  planned  to  concentrate  his  entire  efforts  upon 
well-rounded  and  capable  ensemble  work.  This  plan  he 
carried  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  actors  that  he  imported  were  Franz  Kierschner,*  Leon 
Wachsner,'*  and,  above  all,  Heinrich  Conried.  Among  Neuen- 
dorff’s  actresses  the  names  Schmitz,  Bensberg  and  Cottrelly 
deserve  mention. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Two  German  Theaters. 

Our  consideration  has  now  reached  the  point  at  which  a 
more  detailed  study  is  to  begin.  At  the  opening  of  the  season 
1878-1879,  the  seventh  in  the  Germania  Theater,  Neuendorff 
introduced  in  this  country  Heinrich  Conried,  a  new  actor,  who 
was  to  serv^e  at  the  same  time  as  first  stage  manager  (“erster 
Regisseur”).  Born  in  1855,  a  son  of  Joseph  Cohn,  at  Bielitz  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  Conried  had  a  meteoric  career.  From  the 
A^ienna  “Burgtheater,”  where  he  had  first  appeared  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  Berlin  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
“National  Theater.”  In  1876  he  was  called  to  the  “Leipziger 
Stadttheater”  as  leading  player  in  character  roles  (“erster 
Charakterspieler”),  and  next  we  find  him  in  Bremen,  where 
he  was  appointed  manager  in  the  local  “Stadttheater.”  There 
Neuendorff  saw  him  and  arranged  for  his  trip  to  America. 

Mr.  Kierschner,  now  an  octogenarian,  still  resides  in  New 

York. 

®  Mr.  Wachsner  later  became  director  of  the  German  theater 
in  Milwaukee.  Vid.  J.  C.  Andressohn,  “Die  literarische  Geschichte 
des  Milwaukeer  deutschen  Bühnenwesens”  in  German-American 
Annals,  Vol.  X,  Nos.  1 — 4  of  new  series. 
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The  importance  and  significance  of  Conried’s  connection 
with  the  German  theater  in  New  York  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  The  deep,  healthy  influence  of  his  work  mani¬ 
fested  itself  not  only  in  the  narrower  sphere  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  but  spread  over  the  entire  field  of  the  American 
stage.  As  years  went  on  his  influence  constantly  grew  wider 
and  more  profound.  Its  nature  and  extent  will  be  examined 
in  the  following  pages. 

On  September  19,  1878,  two  days  after  the  opening  of 
Neuendorfif’s  theater,  Conried  appeared  as  leading  man  in 
Betty  Paoli's  one-act  drama,  “Gringoire.”  He  immediately 
aroused  favorable  criticism.  “Er  hat  für  sein  ferneres  Leis¬ 
ten  die  besten  Hoftnungen  rege  gemacht,”  we  read  in  a  press 
comment.®  Not  long  after  he  appeared  as  Franz  Moor,^®  prob¬ 
ably  his  best  role,  and  created  a  veritable  sensation.  A  still 
more  marked  success  was  scored  by  Conried  at  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  L’Arronge’s  then  new  comedy,  “Dr.  Klaus.”  The 
play  was  so  popular  that  it  enjoyed  in  this  one  season  the  then 
unprecedented  number  of  thirty-four  performances.  Conried 
appeared  quite  frequently  thereafter,  always  with  success, 
notably  as  Mortimer  in  Schiller’s  “Maria  Stuart,”  and  as  Just 
in  Lessing’s  “Minna  von  Barnhelm.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  statisticaL’^  account  of  the 
season  which  we  are  at  present  considering.  The  details  are 
as  foUow^s : 

Extent  of  Season: — Sept.  17,  1878,  to  April  30,  1879. 

Number  of  Performances: — 223 — of  these,  195,  including 
three  matinees,  were  given  in  the  Germania  Theater,  five  in 
other  New  York  theaters,  ten  in  Brooklyn,  seventeen  in  New¬ 
ark  and  six  in  Hoboken. 

9  The  “New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,”  Sept.  20,  1878.  Cf.  also 
“Belletristisches  Journal.” 

He  received  twenty  curtain  calls  at  the  first  performance. 
The  critics  agreed  in  calling  his  the  best  Franz  Moor  seen  in 
America  since  Dawison’s  day. 

Such  accounts  have  been  prepared  for  each  season,  but  for 
lack  of  space  only  occasional  use  can  be  made  of  the  material  in 
the  following  pages. 
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K umher  of  Different  Plays: — F'ifty-two,  of  which  ten  were 
of  one  act.  forty-two  of  more  than  one  act,  and  of  which 
twenty  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America. 

Class  of  Plays: — “Tragödie,”  5;  “Schauspiel,”  5;  “Lust¬ 
spiel”  and  “Schwank,”  26;  “Volksstück”  and  “Posse,”  13; 
“Lebensbild,”  1 ;  “Operette,”  2. 

Performances  of  Classics : — Lessing,  2  evenings  in  one  play 
(‘’Minna  von  Barnhelm”)  ;  Schiller,  9  evenings  in  two  plays 
(“Die  Räuber”  and  “Maria  Stuart”)  ;  Gutzkow,  1  evening 
in  one  play  (“Zopf  und  Schwert)  ;  Shakespeare,  1  evening  in 
one  play  (“Othello”). 

Already  a  month  before  the  season  came  to  an  end  the 
ambitious  young  Conried  announced  his  plans  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  He  wished  to  control  a  German  theater  of  his  own, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  he  opened  negotiations  with  the 
owners  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  His  plan,  as  described 
by  himself  in  a  circular  letter  sent  to  the  press  was  as  follows : 

“  ■Meiner  festen  unerschütterlichen  Überzeugung  nach  kann 
für  jetzt  ein  erstes  deutsches  Theater,  wie  ich  es  im  Auge 
habe,  nur  dann  bestehen,  wenn  von  vorne  herein  die  Haupt¬ 
kosten  gedeckt  sind  und  selbst  der  ungünstigste  Geschäftsgang 
ein  Deficit  ausschliesst;  dies  ist  zu  erreichen  durch  die  Eröff¬ 
nung  eines  Abonnements,  wie  es  alle  grösseren  Stadttheater 

Deutschlands,  ja  selbst  die  Hof  theater - höchst  erfolgreich 

eingeführt  haben.”  He  promises  further,  “nur  Schauspieler 
bester  Qualität  zu  engagieren,  neue  Stücke  nur  nach  den  sorg¬ 
fältigsten  Proben  herauszubringen,  für  eine  Ausstattung  Sorge 
zu  tragen,  die  sich  mit  den  besten  englisch-amerikanischen 
Bühnen  messen  kann.” 

Pfad  Conried’s  hopes  been  realized  there  would  have  been 
three  German  theaters  in  New  York  during  the  season  of  1879- 
1880.  But  since  his  plans  miscarried,  much  to  the  hilarity  of 
the  older  critics  who  had  scoffed  at  the  idea,  there  were  only 
two.  The  newcomers  were  William  Kramer,  Mathilde  Cot- 
trelly  and  Gustav  Amberg.  In  the  previous  season  the  last 
mentioned  had  given  several  very  successful  performances  in 
Terrace  Garden.  Kramer,  the  owner  of  a  theater  and  the 
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adjoining  Atlantic  Garden  on  the  Bowery,  made  arrangements 
with  Conried  for  a  full  season  in  1879-1880  in  Kramer’s 
theater,  which  was  to  be  known  as  the  Thalia  Theater.  Ma¬ 
thilde  Cottrelly,  an  actress  imported  by  Neuendorff  in  1875, 
was  the  third  partner. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  New  York 
Theater  that  two  first-class  German  playhouses  were  operated 
regularly  and  systematically  throughout  the  entire  season.  The 
experiment  was  a  daring  one  on  the  part  of  the  new  directors, 
for  it  was  generally  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  even  in  those 
years  during  which  immigration  from  Germany  was  annually 
increasing,^^  New  York  could  not  support  two  German  theaters. 
But  the  initiative  of  the  new-comers,  their  succcess  in  securing 
the  services  of  Conried  as  “Regisseur”  and  of  a  majority  of 
the  best  Germania  talent,  and  their  efforts  to  make  the  new 
Thalia  Theater  essentially  a  “Volksbühne,”  made  of  the  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  an  actuality. 

The  success  of  the  Thalia  Theater  was  immediate.  Altho 
the  theater  was  a  very  large  one,^®  it  was  quite  frequently 
crowded  to  the  doors.  The  particular  success  which  the  first 
season  brought  out,  Genee’s  comic  opera,  “Der  Seekadet,” 
altho  of  no  dramatic  significance,  assured  a  good  financial 
standing.  The  operetta  in  question  was  produced  over  one 
hundred  times.  More  substantial  successes  from  a  literary 
and  dramatic  standpoint  were  the  appearance  of  Conried  in 
Anzengruber’s  “Der  Pfarrer  von  Kirchfeld,”  in  Schiller’s 
“Die  Räuber,”  and  “Kabale  und  Liebe,”  and  in  Kleist’s 
“Kätchen  von  Heilbronn,”  and  the  second  visit  of  the  distin- 

12  German  immigration  was  largest  between  the  years  1880 
and  1885.  The  year  1882,  with  250,630,  established  the  record  in 
this  respect.  Until  1885  large  immigrations  continued.  After  this 
a  period  of  fluctuation  set  in,  which  extended  until  1893.  From 
then  on  the  number  steadily  declined.  Vid.  A.  B.  Faust,  “The 
German  Element  in  the  United  States,”  Vol.  1,  page  586. 

13  Still  standing  on  the  Bowery  near  Canal  St.  It  seats  con¬ 
siderably  over  2,000. 
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guished  actress  Magda  Irschickd^  In  the  meanwhile  the  rival 
theater,  Xeuendorff’s  Germania,  notwithstanding  its  seniority, 
was  suffering  visibly  under  the  keen  competition^“  Instead 
of  striking  out  a  new  path  and  avoiding  the  well-defined  course 
of  the  Thalia  Theater,  the  “Volksbühne,”  Neuendorff*  made 
the  mistake  of  accentuating  the  rivalry.  When  he  heard  that 
Amberg  was  rehearsing  a  new  farce  by  Schönthan,  “Sodom 
und  Gomorrha,”  he  immediately  took  up  the  same  play  and 
purposely  produced  it  one  day  before  Amberg  did.  When  he 
realized  the  popularity  and  success  of  “Der  Seekadet”  in  the 
Thalia  Theater  he  quickly  produced  the  same  operetta  under 
the  title  of  “Der  ]\Iarinekadett,”  and  only  discontinued  it  when 
legal  proceedings  forced  him  to  do  so.  It  was  fortunate  for 
him  that  the  lack  of  a  good  “Heldendarsteller”  in  the  Thalia 
prompted  Magda  Irschick  to  change  her  scene  of  activity  to 
his  Germania.  Her  continued  success  there^®  helped  consid¬ 
erably  to  save  Neuendorff  from  ruin  at  that  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  (1879-1880),  late  in  April,  we 
read  in  the  “New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung.”  “Eine  der  wert¬ 
vollsten  Schauspielkräfte,  welche  das  Thalia-Theater  besass 
scheidet  schon  in  dieser  Woche  aus,  Herr  Conried,  der  Char¬ 
akterspieler  und  Schauspielregisseur.  Er  verlässt  Amerika  am 
8.  Mai  und  wird  am  1.  Alai  sein  Abschiedsbenefiz  nehmen. 

- Herr  Conried  verabschiedet  sich  mit  derselben  Rolle 

(Gringoire),  mit  welcher  er  in  voriger  Saison  am  Germania¬ 
theater  debütierte.  Neben  seinen  immer  tüchtigen,  oft  rüh¬ 
menswerten  Leistungen  als  Regisseur  hat  er  eine  Reihe  per¬ 
sönlicher  Erfolge  als  Darsteller  aufzuweisen,  die  manches 
Bedauern  ob  seiner  definitiven  Rückkehr  nach  Europa  erregen 

Among  other  plays  she  appeared  in  “'Maria  Stuart”,  “Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans”,  Mosenthal’s  “Deborah”,  and  Grillparzer’s 
“Medea”. 

After  a  month  of  very  poor  attendance  Neuendorff  was 
forced  to  reduce  the  price  of  seats  in  his  comparatively  small 
house  to  conform  with  prices  in  the  much  larger  Thalia  Theater. 

Among  other  plays  she  appeared  in  Geibel’s  “Brunhild”, 
Goethe’s  “Iphigenie  auf  Tauris”,  Shakespeare’s  “Viel  Lärm  um 
Nichts”,  and  Laube’s  “Graf  Essex”. 
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werden.”  Conried  actually  did  return  tO'  Europe,  but  only  for 
the  summer  months.  In  September,  1880,  he  was  back  for 
tours  of  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo.^^ 

In  the  new  season  (1880-1881)  the  rival  theaters  were  able 
to  continue,  both  in  excellent  financial  condition.  The  events 
of  this  second  year  of  rivalry,  moreover,  brought  additional 
and  more  conclusive  proof  that  there  was  room  for  two  Ger¬ 
man  theatres  in  New  York.  Not  general  excellence  of  ensem¬ 
ble  work,  however,  was  the  cause  of  the  success.  Both  thea¬ 
tres  had  invited  notable  stars,  the  Germania  Karl  Sontag,  the 
Thalia  Marie  Geistinger.  Sontag  was  especially  successful 
in  Freytagls  “Journalisten,”  Gutzkow’s  “Königsleutnant,” 
Shakespeare’s  “Die  bezähmte  Widerspenstige,”  Moliere’s  “Tar- 
tuffe”  and  Wilbrandt’s  “Tochter  des  Herrn  Fabricius.”  Marie 
Geistinger,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  her  versatility,  for  she 
appeared  not  only  in  comic  opera  (in  “Boccaccio”  and  “Fleder¬ 
maus”),  but  also  in  farce  comedy,  “Volksstück”  (“Pfarrer  von 
Kirchfeld”),  and  serious  drama  (e.  g.  Dumas’  “Camelien- 
dame”). 

All  previous  records  for  attendancce  were  probably  broken 
on  April  16,  1881,  when  four  performances  of  German  plays 
were  given  in  New  York.  In  the  Thalia  Theater  matinee  and 
evening  performances  were  offered,  and  in  the  Germania  as 
well  as  in  the  Academy  of  Music  there  were  evening  perform¬ 
ances.  When  we  consider  that  the  Thalia  Theater  and  the 
Academy  of  Music  were  among  the  largest  theaters  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  every  seat  was  sold  out  for  the  entire  four  per¬ 
formances,  we  acquire  a  just  appreciation  of  the  popularity 
of  the  German  theatres  at  the  time. 

Neuendorff  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  theater  would  be 
too  small  for  his  ambitious  plans.  Consequently  he  leased  for 
next  season  (1881-2)  one  of  the  largest  and  most  handsome 
playhouses  in  the  city — Wallack’s  theater  on  Broadway,  corner 

Upon  his  return  from  these  tours  he  opened  a  very  success¬ 
ful  dramatic  school  in  New  York  City.  The  school  was  supervised 
by  himself  personally.  His  business  card  read:  “Deklamations¬ 
und  dramatischen  Unterricht  erteilt  —  Heinrich  Conried.  Talent¬ 
vollen  Unbemittelten  unentgeltlich.” 
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of  Thirteenth  Street.  To  make  the  occasion  more  impressive 
the  season  was  to  be  graced  by  the  presence  of  Friedrich 
Haase,  who  was  still  remembered  for  his  brilliant  visit  in  1869. 
When,  accordingly,  the  Neues  Germania  Theater  was  opened 
on  September  15,  1881,  with  a  '‘Festspiel,”  by  William  Müller 
of  Cincinnati,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  Thalia  Theater 
resumed  activities  with  Heinrich  Conried  again  as  “artistischer 
Leiter,”  the  critics  and  the  general  public  were  in  a  highly 
expectant  mood. 

'  As  usual,  the  star  system  prevailed  almost  exclusively  thru- 
out  the  season  1881-1882.  The  earliest  “Gast”  in  the  Germania 
was  Haase,  as  noted  above.  His  second  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  a  distinct  disappointment  and  carried  in  its  wake 
most  disastrous  results,  which  will  be  examined  below.  He 
offered  nothing  new,  for  the  old-fashioned  “Narciss,”  “Die 
beiden  Klingsberg,”  “Lorbeerbaum  und  Bettelstab”  and  other 
plays  of  a  like  character  (Hamlet  was  the  only  notable  excep¬ 
tion)  were  already  very  familiar  in  New  York.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Franziska  Ellmenreich,  who  appeared  alternately  in 
Dumas  or  Scribe  comedies,  and  in  classics.^®  She  was  soon 
joined  by  Karl  Sontag,  and  there  ensued  a  very  successful 
“Doppelgastspiel.”  In  the  same  season  Marie  Geistinger  con¬ 
tinued  to  display  her  versatility  at  the  Thalia  Theater.  Her 
most  popular  operettas,  'Der  Seekadet,”  “Die  schöne  Gala- 
thee,”  besides  those  mentioned  above,  her  musical  comedies, 
“Drei  Paar  Schuhe,”  “Die  Näherin,”  and  her  favorite  trage¬ 
dies,  “Die  Cameliendame”  and  “Arria  und  Messalina,”  were 
produced  ad  infinitum.  Indeed,  her  popularity  among  Ger¬ 
mans  in  New  York  was  probably  eclipsed  by  no  one  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  stage.  Not  content  with  her  success,  how¬ 
ever,  the  management  of  the  Thalia  Theater  introduced  in 
the  same  season  two  other  actresses  of  note,  Jenny  Stubel 
in  Planquette’s  “Die  Glocken  von  Comeville”  and  Kaethi 
Schratt  in  popular  comedies.  So  great  was  the  success  of 
these  actresses  and  of  their  entertaining,  but  insignificant  rep- 
She  appeared  to  advantage  in  “Die  bezähmte  Wider¬ 
spenstige”,  “Emilia  Galotti”,  “Maria  Stuart”,  “Kätchen  von  Heil- 
bronn”  and  Wilhelmine  Hillern’s  “Geyer  Wally”. 
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crtory  that  very  little  time  was  left  for  more  serious  plays.  It 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Conried  could  persuade  his 
superiors  to  pennit  several  performances  of  “Die  Räuber,” 
“Minna  von  Barnhelm”  and  “Uriel  Acosta.” 

The  season  which  followed  (1882-3)  was  one  of  the  most 
significant.  Karl  Hermann  had  taken  the  place  of  Amberg 
in  the  Thalia  Theater, and  the  latter,  entering  upon  a  private 
undertaking,  organized  an  operatic  troupe,  which  appeared 
in  the  Germania  Theater  with  Alarie  Geistinger  as  leading  star. 
She  was  engaged  in  her  third  “Gastspiel,”  apparently  gaining 
as  much  success  as  ever.  Neuendorfif,  however,  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  neglect  serious  drama  altogether,  and  he  assem¬ 
bled  a  capable  company  of  actors,  who  produced  in  rapid 
succession  “Hamlet,”  ‘‘Uriel  Acosta,”  “Die  Räuber,”  the  Wal¬ 
lenstein  trilogy  “Don  Carlos,”  “Wilhelm  Tell,”  “Götz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,”  “Egmont,”  “Faust,”  and  “Emilia  Galotti.’  (Alex¬ 
ander  Kaufifmann,  a  rather  obscure  “Gast,”  took  part  in  many 
of  these  performances.  Franziska  Ellmenreich,  too,  returned 
for  a  short  stay.)  Such  a  wealth  of  classical  performances  had 
not  been  seen  in  New  York  for  many  years.  The  plays  were 
all  greeted  most  cordially.  But  Neuendorfif’s  efforts,  laudable 
as  they  were,  were  doomed  to  failure.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1883,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  financial  difficulties,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  his  theater  forever.  It  was  an  impressive  event 
when  on  the  fateful  evening  after  the  performance,  he  himself, 
in  a  voice  shaken  by  emotion,  read  a  statement  to  the  large 
audience.  He  admitted  frankly  that  he  had  failed  of  his 
purpose  to  establish  in  New  York  a  permanent  German  theater 
of  high  standards.  Referring  to  this  fact,  he  said:  “Das  ist 
hart,  zumal  wenn  man,  wie  ich  mit  Stolz  A^on  mir  behaupten 
kann,  dem  Dollar  nie  den  A'^orzug  vor  der  Kunst  gegeben  hat. 
Vielleicht  liegt  eben  darin,  dass  ich  nicht  erst  an  den  Dollar 
und  dann  an  die  Kunst  gedacht  habe,  der  Grund  zur  heutigen 
Kalamität.” 

Mathilde  Cottrelly  had  resigned  in  1881.  Satisfied  with  the 
fortune  that  she  had  amassed  and  overshadowed  by  the  popularity 
of  Marie  Geistinger,  she  retired.  She  later  appeared  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  stage. 
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Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  possible  reasons  for  this 
failure.  It  is  certain  that  the  causes  are  not  to  be  found  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  last  season.  They  date  further  back  and  lie 
deeper  than  would  first  appear.  Neuendorfif  had  undoubtedly 
made  a  serious  mistake  when  he  leased  Wallack’s  theater, 
which  was  surely  too  large  for  his  purposes.  Already  supplied 
with  the  spacious  Thalia  Theater,  the  German  public  could 
not  support  a  second  large  playhouse.  A  second  evident  cause 
was  the  failure  of  Friedrich  Haase’s  visit  in  1881-2.  His 
arrogance  rendered  him  deaf  to  Neuendorff’s  good  advice 
concerning  his  repertory,  and  he  insisted  on  presenting  old  plays 
that  had  lost  their  popular  appeal  many  years  ago.  Extrava¬ 
gant  demands  on  the  part  of  Haase-“  tended  to  make  matters 
worse.  Chagrined  by  his  utter  failure,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
letters  after  his  return  to  Germany,  in  which  he  attacked 
conditions  in  this  country.  He  attributed  to  American  audi¬ 
ences  an  utter  lack  of  artistic  sense  and  of  appreciation  for 
true  art.  He  claimed,  moreover,  that  only  the  lightest  and 
most  frivolous  forms  of  entertainment  could  hope  for  success 
here,  and  that  the  name  of  Marie  Geistinger  echoed  thru  the 
country  in  tones  that  silenced  the  roar  of  Niagara. 

But  there  is  a  third  and  more  profound  reason  for  Neuen¬ 
dorff’s  downfall.  It  is  an  evil  which  we  shall  meet  again  and 
which  caused  trouble  whenever  it  appeared — the  so-called  star 
system.  Almost  completely  outrooted  in  Germany  by  the 
excellent  reform  work  of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  and  his 
actors,  especially  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  previous 
century,  the  system  still  maintains  a  powerful  foothold  thruout 
this  country.  The  results,  discouraging  as  they  are,  arouse 
the  comm.ent  of  almost  ever\^  notable  critic  of  the  American 
stage. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  German  theater  in  New 

He  received  40%  of  the  net  profits  during  his  stay. 

21  Cf.  Allen  Davenport  “Stage  Affairs  in  America  Today*', 
Norman  Hapgood,  “Stage  in  America  1897 — 1900”,  Ludwig  Fulda, 
“Amerikanische  Eindrücke”,  pp.  141 — 143. 

Cf.  also  on  this  subject  A.  B.  Faust,  “The  German  Element”. 
Vol.  2,  pp.  327—338. 
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York  was  affected  by  prevalent  conditions  and  misled  in  the 
same  way.  This  fact,  altho  not  sufficiently  recognized,  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  determining  results.  As  one  critic  said  a  few  years 
later  (in  the  “Staats-Zeitung”  at  the  end  of  the  season  1890-1) 
with  great  justice,  the  constant  presence  of  stars  inculcated 
in  the  people  a  “Gastspielerkultus”  which  brought  about  the 
unhappy  circumstance  that  the  star  was  considered  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  play  itself.  The  same  critic  continues:  “Die 
Stars  sind  und  bleiben  der  Verderb  jedes  Theaters,  sie  demo¬ 
ralisieren  das  Publikum,  sie  nehmen  demselben  den  Glauben  an 
das  reguläre  Personal.”  The  remedy  for  the  evil  was,  of 
course,  a  careful  elimination  of  all  stars,  the  substitution  of 
an  able  resident  company,  and  the  preparation  of  a  careful 
repertoire. 

Since,  however,  this  fundamental  shortcoming  never 
occurred  to  the  managers  of  the  eighties,  they  continued  to 
import  from  time  to  time  the  most  noted  actors  of  Germany. 
By  doing  so  they  undoubtedly  furnished  many  a  treat  to  their 
fastidious  audiences,  but  they  unwittingly  wrought  their  own 
destruction  thereby.  In  the  very  season  of  the  Neuendorff 
failure  Karl  Hermann  had  in  the  Thalia  Theater  the  excellent 
comedienne  Josephine  Gallmeyer,  the  inimitable  pair  of  come¬ 
dians  Wilhelm  Knaak  and  Franz  Tewele,  and  finally  Ludwig 
Barnay,  a  tragedian  who  takes  rank  with  the  greatest  actors 
in  history.*'^ 

Plermann’s  experience  was  identical  with  that  of  Neuen¬ 
dorff.  The  end  of  the  season  brought  with  it  failure,  and  for 
the  ne:x:t  five  years  the  Thalia  Theater  was  in  the  hands  of 
Gustav  Amberg.  Barnay’s  words  of  farewell,  uttered  early 
in  May,  1883,  “Ich  stehe  am  Grabe  von  zwei  deutschen  Thea¬ 
tern,”  were  only  too  true. 

22  Especially  notable  in  this,  Barnay’s  first  visit  to  America, 
were  his  Graf  Essex,  Wallenstein,  Coriolan,  Kean  and  Marc 
Antonius,  and  finally  his  appearance  together  with  Conried  in 
“Clavigo”  and  “Die  Räuber”. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

1883-1888 — Ajmberg  in  the  Thalia  Theater — Other 
Attempts. 

During  the  next  several  seasons  there  was  only  one  German 
theatre  in  New  York — the  Thalia  Theater.  There  were  occa¬ 
sional  German  performances,  to  be  sure,  or  even  longer  sessions 
in  other  theatres  thruout  the  city,^^  as  for  example,  Conried’s 
short  season  in  the  fall  of  1884  in  Niblo’s  Garden,  where  he 
presented  the  spectacle  (“Ausstattungsstück”)  “Die  sieben 
Raben.” 

The  first  season  during  which  the  Thalia  Theater  held  the 
field  alone  (1883-4)  was  probably  the  poorest  in  the  history 
of  the  theater,  altho  besides  Marie  Geistinger,  two  noted  trage¬ 
dians,  Magda  Irschick,  who  appeared  in  “Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,”  “Kabale  und  Liebe”  and  Grillparzer’s  “Medea,”  and 
Antonie  Janisch  were  present.  It  was  a  period  of  depression 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  actors,  altho  the  latter  half  of  the  season  brought 
better  results  in  both  respects.  The  theater,  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  season  did  not  promise  success,  did  not  open  until 
October  1.  (This  date  has  in  recent  years  become  the  usual 
one  for  the  opening  of  the  German  theater  in  New  York,  but 
during  the  eighties  it  was  the  custom  to  begin  the  season  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  September.)  The  late  opening  proved 
to  be  a  wise  move.  The  “Staats-Zeitung”  in  its  review  in 
May,  1884,  speaks  of  the  season  as  “die  trüben  Monate  die 
als  Saison  1883-4  in  der  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Theaters 
mit  der  allerschwärzesten  Tinte  verzeichnet  werden  sollten.” 
P'ortunately  no  future  season  vied  with  this  one  in  that  respect. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  brilliant  year  that  preceded  had  sur¬ 
feited  the  receptive  powers  of  the  theatre-going  public  and 
had  brought  about  a  reaction. 

23  The  performances  given  by  New  York  companies  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  Brooklyn  and  the  two  complete  seasons  there,  1884-5,  under 
L.  Stefano  and  1885-6  under  Minnie  Raaber  and  G.  L.  Böhm  are 
not  considered  here. 
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But  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  the  state  of  affairs  would 
be  altered,  for  the  the  autumn  of  1884  saw  many  improve¬ 
ments.  The  notable  event  of  1884-5  was  the  first  appearance 
in  this  country  in  March,  1885,  of  Adolf  Sonnenthal,  whose 
success  is  only  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Dawison’s  and 
Barnay's.  He  came  under  the  management  of  Conried.  ‘‘Vater 
und  Sohn,”  “Der  Marquis  von  Villemer”  and  “Fromont  jun. 
und  Risler  sen.”  were  his  new  offerings.  The  English  critics, 
however  could  not  appreciate  Sonnenthal  during  his  first  visit. 
Ignorance  of  Cjerman  theatrical  conditions  probably  accounts 
for  it.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  “New 
York  Tribune”  when  it  reported  before  Sonnenthal’s  arrival 
that  “the  well-known  Austrian  actress,  Mme.  Sonnenthal  is 
coming.”  The  remainder  of  the  season,  as  far  as  the  Thalia 
Theater  is  concerned,  was  an  uneventful,  uninteresting  period. 
Operetta,  musical  comedy  and  farce  constituted  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  entertainment.  Of  interest  quite  apart 
from  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  on  January  5,  1885,  Neuen- 
dorff  opened  a  new  theater  situated  on  Third  avenue  between 
Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  Streets  and  called  Apollo  Theater. 
That  he  had  learned  a  valuable  lesson  by  his  earlier  experi¬ 
ences  was  proved  by  his  avowed  purpose  in  founding  his  new 
theater.  He  intended,  namely,  to  lay  especial  emphasis  upon 
more  serious  drama,  without  neglecting  the  lighter  genres,  and 
to  banish  most  mercilessly  the  star  system.  For  his  purpose  he 
engaged  an  excellent  company,  headed  by  Magda  Irschick. 
During  the  first  few  weeks  he  planned  to  present  “Der  Fechter 
von  Ravenna,”  “Gustav  Wasa,”  “Die  Braut  von  Messina,”  “Die 
Karolinger,”  and  other  plays  of  a  like  caliber.  But  two  weeks 
had  not  passed,  and  the  undertaking  had  hardly  gotten  under 
way  when  Neuendorff  once  more  saw  his  ideal  shattered.  With 
this  second  failure,  fully  as  tragic  as  the  first,  there  practically 
sank  into  oblivion  one  of  the  most  deserving  characters  in  the 
history  of  the  German- American  stage. 

During  the  season  which  was  just  considered  (1884-5), 
Manager  Amberg  made  a  notable  attempt,  especially  during 
the  first  few  weeks,  to  introduce  more  serious  drama.  He 
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was  unsuccessful;  the  public,  under  the  spell  of  Marie  Geis- 
tinger,  clamored  for  musical  comedy  and  farce.  Consequently 
Amberg,  who  was  determined  not  to  sacrifice  good  attendance, 
acceded  to  the  general  desire.-*  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Germans  of  New  York  had  unconsciously  allowed  their 
artistic  taste  to  be  spoiled.  If  we  are  to  single  out  any  one 
person  who  is  to  bear  the  blame  it  must  be  Marie  Geistinger. 
Her  wonderfully  versatile  talents,-^  particularly  her  remark¬ 
able  ability  in  operetta,  had  brought  this  about.  Haase  in  his 
blind  rage  had  hit  upon  the  truth. 

Guided  by  these  principles.  Amberg  engaged  for  1885-6 
only  mediocre  talent,  with  which  he  could  accomplish  but  little. 
Attendance,  too,  suffered,  due  partly  to  that  fact,  and  partly 
to  business  depression.  Consequently,  Amberg  committed  a 
blunder  when  he  invited  Friedrich  ^litterwurzer  as  star  for  the 
season.  The  early  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the  Star  Thea¬ 
ter  and  his  tour  in  the  West  were  eminently  successful.  Com¬ 
pelled  later,  however,  to  act  with  Amberg's  troupe,  he  failed. 
The  actors  of  the  theater  were  unable  to  “p^^-Y  i-T  to  him,”  and 
the  result  was  a  series  of  uneven,  slovenly  performances.  None¬ 
theless  he  displayed  his  remarkable  versatility,  for  he  alter¬ 
nated  the  most  serious  part,  such  as  Richard  HI,  Franz  Moor, 
Hamlet  and  Faust  with  comedy  roles,  as  Conrad  Bolz,  or  even 
farce  roles  in  Moser’s  “Schwänke.”  Taking  this  season  as  a 
whole,  the  most  successful  plays  were  Schönthan’s  farce,  “Der 
Raub  der  Sabinerinnen”  (three  full  weeks),  and  the  same 
author’s  “Frau  Dir.  Striese”  (thirteen  performances.)  Dumas 
held  the  stage  four  evenings  (“Kean”),  Zola  three  (“Der 
Totschläger”),  Brachvogel  three  (“Narciss”),  Schiller  two 
(“Räuber”),  Shakespeare  two  (Richard  HI”  and  “Hamlet”), 
Goethe  two  (“Faust”),  Gutzkow  two  (“Urbild  des  Tartuffe” 

2^01  circa  250  performances  in  this  season  75  were  “Schau¬ 
spiele”  ä^d  “Lustspiele”,  21  “Schwänke”  and  “Possen”,  and  all 
the  rest  musical  plays. 

25  Her  versatilit}'-,  which  permitted  her  to  appear  one  evening 
in  Dumas’  “  Cameliendame”  or  Wilbrandt’s  “Arria  und  Messalina” 
and  the  next  in  farce  or  operetta  has  been  noted  above  p.  - . 
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and  “Königsleutnant’'),  Kleist  one  (“Kätchen  v.  Heilbronn”) 
and  Freytag  one  (“Die  Journalisten”). 

To  relieve  the  monotony  Amberg  imported  no  tragedian  in 
1886-7.  Instead  he  arranged  for  a  visit  of  Emil  Thomas,  one 
of  Germany’s  best  comedians,  and  his  wife,  Betty  Damhoffer- 
Thomas.  There  resulted  many  performances  of  farces,  the 
effect  of  which  was  rather  tiresome  in  a  protracted  visit.  The 
rest  of  the  season  was  taken  up  almost  exclusively  with  oper¬ 
ettas  and  comic  operas.  It  remains  to  mention  here  a  Soubrette,. 
Marguerite  Fish,  who  first  appeared  in  the  Thalia  Theater 
in  December,  1886.  She  was  born  in  New  York  of  American 
parentage,  learned  German  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.,  and  entered 
upon  a  stage  career  there.  Her  case  is  probably  unique. . 

Amberg’s  last  season  at  the  Thalia  Theater  (1887-8)  was 
also  his  best.  His  first  big  drawing  card,  after  the  operatic 
tenor  Boetel  and  the  comedian  August  Junkermann  had  left,, 
was  Ernest  Possart,  who  appeared  chiefly  in  classics..  His 
wide  repertoire  included,  besides  Shakespearean  roles  and 
most  of  the  German  classics,  leading  parts  in  Lindner’s  “Blut- 
hochzeit,”  Wilbrandt’s  “Die  Tochter  des  Herrn  Fabricius,” 
Björnson’s  “Fallissement,”  Byron’s  “Manfred”  and  Ibsen’s 
“Stützen  der  Gesellschaft.”  During  the  same  time  Conried 
conducted  another  short  but  very  successful  season  in  the  Star 
Theater  with  the  actress  tledwig  Niemann-Raabe.  Encour¬ 
aged  thereby,  he  arranged  with  Bamay  for  a  short  “Gastspiel” 
to  take  place  in  March,  1888,  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Un¬ 
fortunately  a  terrible  blizzard  swept  over  the  country  at  that 
time.  Barnay  naturally  failed,  and  Conried  was  threatened 
with  most  serious  financial  losses.  He  was  already  resigning 
himself  to  the  inevitable  when  Amberg  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  latter  agreed  to  engage  Barnay  and  to  assume  all  responsi¬ 
bility.  Hereupon  there  ensued  a  “Gastspiel”  which  in  brilliance 
was  never  equalled  in  this  country,  and  has  probably  never 
been  exceeded  in  Germany.  To  Barnay ’s  Hamlet,  Uriel 
Acosta,  Karl  Moor,  Wallenstein,  Tell  and  Bolz,  Possart  played 
Polonius,  D'e  Sylva,  Franz  Moor,  Butler,  Gessler  and  Schmock 
respectively.  These  notable  events  were  indeed  a  fitting  end 
to  Amberg’s  five  seasons  in  the  Thalia  Theater. 
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Chapter  III. 

1888- i8q^ — The  Earliest  Period  of  the  Amberg  Theater 

(Irving  Place  Theater). 

Late  in  the  year  1886  Hugo  Wesendonck,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  patrons  of  the  German  theater,  founded  a  “Deutsche 
Theater-Gesellschaft,’’  the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  supporting  a  Ger¬ 
man  theater  “in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City.”  This  so¬ 
ciety  rapidly  gained  membership,  and  set  itself  to  the  difficult 
atsk  of  raising  the  requisite  funds.  Not  long  after  Heinrich 
Conried  came  to  the  fore  with  a  similar  plan,  the  details  of 
which  correspond  with  his  project  of  1879.^®  His  object  was 
“to  establish  a  first-class  Gennan  theater.”  He  felt  that  in 
order  to  carry  this  out  successfully,  it  was  necessary  to  antici¬ 
pate  difficulties  of  every  character.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
set  out  to  raise  $45,000  by  subscription.  While  the  process  of 
collection  was  making  but  slow  progress  in  each  case,  Gustav 
Amberg  suddenly  announced  on  January  23,  1887,  that  he  had 
made  all  arrangements  to  establish  a  new  German  theater.  As 
a  site  he  had  chosen  the  old  Irving  Hall  on  Irving  Place  and 
15th  Street.  Consequently  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
“Gesellschaft”  and  for  Conried  to  do  but  to  suspend  activities 
and  await  developments. 

The  preparations,  however,  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
theater  took  more  time  than  was  at  first  expected.  Amberg 
had  hoped  that  the  house  would  be  ready  by  October,  1888, 
at  the  latest,  and  with  this  firm  conviction  he  did  not  renew 
his  lease  on  the  Thalia  Theater  after  the  summer.  When  his 
hopes  seemed  about  to  be  shattered,  when  delay  followed 
delay,  it  almost  looked  as  if  New  York  would  be  deprived  of 
a  German  theater  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation.  Finally 
on  December  1,  1888,  the  new  theater  could  be  opened,  bearing 
the  name  of  its  patron  saint,  Gustav  Amberg.^^  But  his  actors 

26  See  above. 

2"  Late  in  October  Amberg  had  already  given  seven  per¬ 
formances  in  the  Star  Theatre  as  a  “Vorsaison.” 
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and  their  repertoire  aroused  disappointment.  The  delay  in 
building  the  theater  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  had 
caused  Amberg  to  postpone  until  August  his  efforts  to  raise  a 
company.  By  that  time  the  great  majority  of  good  actors  had 
signed  contracts  elsewhere.  But  as  usual  it  happened  that 
there  was  in  Germany  a  surplus  of  good  comedians.  Chiefly 
to  these  Amberg  restricted  his  choice,“®  and  there  resulted  a 
season  that  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  “Possen”  and 
“Schwänke.”  Under  such  circumstances  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  new  theater  had  already  fallen  into 
the  ways  of  its  predecessor.  The  first  play  produced  in  the 
Amberg  Theater,  Paul  Lindau’s  comedy,  “Ein  Erfolg,”  proved 
to  be  a  failure.  The  most  successful  play  of  the  season,  a 
farce  by  Bisson  and  Mars,  went  through  twenty- five  perform¬ 
ances,  while  Lindau’s  “Die  beiden  Leonoren”  was  given  four¬ 
teen  evenings. 

Fortunately  Amberg  realized  fully  what  was  at  stake  for 
him.  Therefore  he  made  a  serious  attempt  in  the  second 
season  to  raise  the  level  of  his  theater  above  the  ordinary.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  to  his  credit  that  he  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  To  be  sure,  there  were  some  hastily  prepared  perform¬ 
ances.-  Furthermore,  there  was  no  good  “jugendlicher  Lieb¬ 
haber”  no  imposing  “Heldenmutter”  no  “Heldenvater.”  The 
staging  of  more  serious  dramas,  too,  suffered  in  comparison 
with  the  artistic  presentation  of  operettas.  But  the  repertoire 
was  manysided  and  well  chosen.  Besides  eighteen  works  of 
a  lyrical  character,  there  appeared  forty-four  dramas  of  all 
kinds,  ranging  from  tragedy  to  farce,  of  which  fourteen  were 
new  to  America.  The  ensemble  work,  too,  was  the  best  seen 
in  New  York  in  many  years. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  this  successful  season  came  the 
second  visit  of  Ernst  Possart.  Probably  the  most  notable  inci¬ 
dent  of  his  stay  was  his  appearance  in  Sudermann’s  then  new 
drama,  “Die  Ehre,”  which  was  presented  twenty-three  times 
during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  season.  Other  plays  in 
which  he  appeared  here  for  the  first  tim.e  were  Calderon’s 

28  Junkermann,  Ottbert,  Rank  &  Lube  were  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  members  of  Amberg’s  troupe. 
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^‘Richter  von  Zalamea,”  IMoliere’s  “Harpagon,”  Ibsen’s 
“Nora,”  and  Freytag's  “Benjamin.”  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  general  success  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Amberg  Theater. 

Hardly  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  following  season  (1890- 
91),  which  still  saw  Amberg  at  the  head  of  the  theater.  He 
introduced  a  novelty  in  the  form  of  two  “Gesammtgastspiele.” 
One  of  these,  given  by  a  company  of  Low  German  actors  from 
Hamburg,  proved  to  be  the  flattest  failure  that  ever  occurred 
on  a  German  stage  in  New  York.  Partly  because  their  reper¬ 
toire  was  too  provincial,  partly  because  they  appealed  only  to 
a  small  minority  of  German- Americans,  they  felt  compelled 
to  quit  and  sail  home  after  half  a  dozen  performances.  A 
second  troupe  of  a  similar  character,  the  “Münchener  Bauern¬ 
ensemble,”  met  with  much  more  success.  Their  fresh,  natural 
acting,  their  good  “team  work”  and  their  appealing  repertory 
assured  them  a  “run”  of  seventy-two  performances.  “Der 
Herrgottschnitzer  von  Ammergau,”  with  twenty-nine  repeti¬ 
tions,  succeeded  best.  There  followed  “Almenrausch  und 
Edelweiss,”  “Der  Pfarrer  von  Kirchfeld,”  “Der  Meineidbauer” 
and  many  others. 

lyate  in  the  spring  of  1891  there  were  produced  in  rapid, 
bewildering  succession  a  long  list  of  new  plays  representing 
the  latest  tendencies  in  German  literature.  A  study  of  the 
reception  which  was  accorded  them  in  New  York  is  extremely 
interesting  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  the  question  can  only  be  briefly  considered.  The  chief 
dramas  of  the  kind  mentioned  were:  Jafife’s  “Bild  des  Signor¬ 
elli,”  Fulda’s  “Wilde  Jagd,”^«  Richard  Voss’  “Eva,”  Suder- 
m.ann’s  “Sodoms  Ende,”  Wildenbruch’s  “Haubenlerche,”  Lin- 
dau’s  “Die  Sonne,”  and  Philippi’s  “Das  alte  Lied.”  Such  an 
array  of  “first  nights”  had  not  been  seen  in  many  a  year.  But 
notwithstanding  the  widespread  attention  that  the  majority 
of  these  plays  had  aroused  in  Germany,  they  were  very  coldly 
received  here.  What  can  be  the  reason  for  this  surprising  fact? 
The  New  York  public  was,  it  seems,  not  as  yet  accustomed  to 

29  Several  months  before,  the  same  author’s  'Das  verlorene 
Paradies”  was  also  produced. 
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modern  literary  tendencies.  Still  clinging  to  the  old  “Philister¬ 
komödie,”  people  were  shocked  by  questions  of  morality  and 
repulsed  by  the  sordid  reality  which  many  of  these  plays 
disclosed.^® 

This  may  help  to  explain  their  failure.  But  it  seems  that 
an  additional  reason  can  be  found.  These  productions  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  stock  company  of  the  theater,  without  sup¬ 
port  from  a  visiting  star.  Had  there  been  a  Possart  or  a 
Baniay  present  there  surely  would  have  been  different  .results. 
In  other  words,  the  arch-evil  and  bane  of  the  theater,  the  star 
system,  was  again  proving  its  pernicious  influence. 

Unfavorable  flnancial  conditions  made  it  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  xA.mberg  Theater  would  be  opened  again  in 
the  fall  of  1891.  So  much  was  certain,  that  Amberg  would 
be  unable  to  carry  it  through  another  season.  Accordingly, 
when  the  theater  actually  opened  on  October  1,  we  find  him 
only  in  the  inferior  capacity  of  assistant  manager,  while  Leo 
von  Raven  and  Max  Mansfeld  were  the  managers.  Their 
important  achievement  was  to  win  the  patronage  of  the  more 
influential  German-American  citizens.  Whereas  previously  the 
theater  was  forced  to  look  to  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  me¬ 
chanics  for  support,®^  the  interest  of  men  of  affairs  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  industrial  world  was  now  enlisted.  W'hen  it  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  to  this  class  that  comedy  and  farce  was 
just  as  well  acted  in  the  Amberg  Theater  as  in  the  English 
speaking  theaters,  they  became  more  regular  in  their  attend¬ 
ance.  Another  notable  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the 
first  year  under  the  new  regime  is  the  surprisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  different  plays  performed.  The  grand  total  of  108 
plays  produced  in  a  season  of  seven  and  one-half  months 
gives  unmistakable  testimony  of  the  talent  and  industr}^  of  the 
troupe.  The  achievement  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous,  and 

As  early  as  Sept.  26,  1889  Ibsen’s  “Nora”  was  performed 
in  the  Amberg  Theater  for  the  first  time  in  America.  This  play 
was  followed  three  months  later  by  “Die  Stützen  der  Gesellschaft.” 
Having  prepared  his  audiences  in  that  way.  Amberg  now  ventured 
to  produce  the  above  mentioned  dramas. 

See  Müller’s  article  in  Tenner’s  “Amerika.” 
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has  probably  no  parallel  anywhere.  The  most  important  new 
plays  brought  out  were  Ibsen’s  “Hedda  Gabler”  and  “Volks¬ 
feind,”  Grillparzer’s  “Die  Jüdin  von  Toledo,”  and  Wilden- 
bruch’s  “Der  IMenonit.”  Of  plays  that  had  already  appeared 
in  this  country,  but  were  now  revised,  were  Grillparzer’s  “Ahn- 
frau,”  Goethe's  “Geschwister”  and  Sudermann’s  “Die  Ehre” 
and  “Sodoms  Ende.”  Four  plays  of  Shakespeare  (“Die 
Zähmung,”  “Romeo,”  “Othello”  and  “Flamlet”),  three  of 
Goethe  (“Clavigo,”  “Faust,”  and  “Geschwister”)  and  five  of 
Schiller  (“Räuber,”  “Kabale  und  Liebe,”  “Die  Jungfrau,” 
“'Don  Carlos”  and  “IMarie  Stuart”)  appeared. 

The  season  did  not  pass  without  its  usual  quota  of  stars. 
Josef  Kainz,  who  later  in  the  season  also  appeared  in  the 
Thalia  Theater,  Adalbert  Matkowsky,  Emil  Thomas  and  others 
were  in  New  York  at  some  time  during  the  year.  Fortunately, 
however,  they  did  not  push  themselves  unduly  into  prominence. 
The  “New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung”  in  its  review  in  May,  1892,- 
calls  attention  to  this  fact.  It  strongly  advises  an  abolition 
of  the  entire  star  system,  and  its  words  in  that  connection, 
oracular  as  they  are,  deserve  to  be  quoted:  “Kann  und  will 
das  New  Yorker  deutsche  Theater  in  Zukunft  nicht  auf  die 
Gäste  verzichten  und  seine  Haupteinnahmequelle  in  der  be¬ 
rechtigten,  von  Woche  zu  Woche  fester  wurzelnden  Beliebt¬ 
heit  seines  Ensembles  suchen  und  finden,  so  wird  es  immer 
mehr  order  weniger  die  prekäre  Existenz  des  Spielers  führen, 
welcher  von  der  Hand  in  den  Mund  lebt.” 

Once  again  in  1891-2  New  York  had  two  German  theaters 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  old  Thalia  Theater, 
which  had  already  sunk  into  a  state  of  semi-oblivion,  was 
newly  opened.  Carl  and  Theodore  Rosenfeld,  two  ambitious 
theatrical  prom.oters,  secured  a  lease  on  the  property.  They 
opened  the  theater  as  early  as  September  4  with  a  Liliputian 
spectacle.  But  hardly  three  weeks  later,  on  September  27,  they 
surprised  theatrical  circles  by  bold  advertisements  inserted  in 
leading  New  York  newspapers,  English  and  German,  that 
under  their  management  the  players  of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen, 
the  so-called  “Meininger,”  would  give  a  series  of  perform¬ 
ances  in  New  York  City  beginning  November  16.  This  news. 
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producing  a  pleasant  thrill,  seemed  hardly  credible  to  the 
average  reader.  It  had  been  the  ambition  of  almost  every 
director  of  a  German  theater  in  New  York  to  introduce  the 
original  “Meininger,”  but  the  plan  had  never  been  carried  out. 
In  the  spring  of  1886  arrangements  for  that  purpose  had  been 
nearly  perfected,  and  only  an  eleventh  hour  disagreement  on 
the  part  of  the  “Meininger”  prevented  their  appearance.  It 
remained  for  the  young  and  comparatively  inexperienced 
Rosenfeld  brothers  to  do  what  for  older  and  more  experienced 
managers  had  been  impossible. 

Amberg,  as  rival  of  the  Rosenfelds,  naturally  questioned 
the  veracity  of  their  claims.  He  published  in  the  “New  York 
Herald”  an  article  in  which  he  formally  challenged  them  to 
prove  their  statements.  But  he  could  elicit  from  them  only  a 
boastful  and  withal  a  sarcastic  answer.  Thereupon  he  de¬ 
cided  to  use  more  drastic  methods  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
and  in  a  telegraphic  message  addressed  to  the  “Herzogliche 
Hoftheater-Intendanz”  in  Meiningen,  he  bluntly  demanded  a 
confirmation.  The  following  answer  was  the  result :  “Mehrere 
Mitglieder  des  Hoftheaters  von  Rosenfeld  engagiert.  Mein¬ 
inger  Ausstattungen  von  demselben  angekauft.  Weitere  Ver¬ 
handlungen  im  Gange.”  Unfortunately  for  Amberg  the  entire 
correspondence  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rosenfelds,  whence 
it  was  spread  broadcast.  From  this  source  we  have  surely 
definite  proof  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  famous  company,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  stage  efifects,  visited  New  York.  The  stigma, 
“die  falschen  Meininger,”  which  clung  to  the  troupe  was  prob¬ 
ably  more  the  result  of  Amberg’s  press  agents  than  anything 
else.  The  “Meininger”  produced  notably  “Julius  Caesar,”  “Die 
Hermannschlacht,”  “Kätchen  von  Heilbronn”  and  “Maria 
Stuart.”  Besides  this  they  played  for  the  first  time  in  America 
Hauptmann’s  “Vor  Sonnenaufgang,”  a  drama  over  which  New 
York  audiences  fairly  shuddered. 

The  Meininger  troupe,  as  it  appeared  in  New  York,  was 
especially  praiseworthy  in  ensemble  play  and  in  popular  scenes. 
The  unfortunate  fact  that  the  entire  troupe  could  not  make 
the  trip  explains  the  reason  for  the  rough,  uneven  acting  that 
was  at  times  evident.  But  notwithstanding  all  defects,  it  re- 
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mains  true  that  even  during  their  short  stay  the  “Meininger” 
exerted  a  salutar}-"  influence.  The  English  stage,  hopelessly 
decadent  and  commercialized,  they  could  not  reach,  but  they 
helped  to  drive  home  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  German  stage  in 
this  country.  The  fruits  were  bound  to  ripen  not  many  years 
later  under  the  genius  of  Heinrich  Conried. 

But  before  we  pass  on  to  those  years,  it  is  our  duty  to  con¬ 
sider  the  one  remaining  season  under  Raven  &  Mansfeld  in 
the  Amberg  Theater  (1892-3).  It  was  not  marked  by  any 
brilliant  events,  but  represents  rather  the  final  attempt  of  two 
incompetent  managers  to  save  themselves  from  destruction. 
Believing  that  a  stock  company  of  their  own,  good  as  it  might 
be,  could  contribute  but  little  to  real  success,  and  feeling  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  public  would  support  only  comedies  and  farces, 
they  engaged  for  the  major  part  of  the  season  the  entire  Berlin 
Company  of  Emil  Thomas,  in  which  Max  Walden,  Emil  Berla 
and  Betty  Damhofer-Thomas  were  prominent.  As  a  result 
Germans  who  made  a  practice  of  attending  the  German  theater 
were  at  first,  to  be  sure,  interested  and  amused  by  this  very 
clever  troupe  of  comedians,  but  soon  they  were  wearied  be¬ 
yond  endurance  by  a  form  of  entertainment  that  tended  to 
prove  shallow  and  worthless  upon  closer  acquaintance.  The 
results  of  1886-7,  added  to  those  of  1892-3,  weigh  heavily 
against  the  statement  so  often  heard,  that  the  Germans  of 
New  York  care  only  for  frivolous  entertainment.  Perhaps 
the  present  paper  will  have  done  an  important  service  if  it 
will  show  that  seasons  of  an  essentially  “classical”  nature,  in 
which  stars  play  no  particular  part,  were  crowned  with  more 
success  than  those  of  an  opposite  character.^^ 

Such  proof  will  act  as  a  restoration  of  the  reputation  of 
Germans  in  New  York  for  good  dramatic  taste.  It  has  also 
been  charged  that  German  audiences  here  are  not  “educated 
to  the  theater”  and  are  unappreciative.  They  visit  the  theater, 
according  to  their  critics,  merely  to  be  amused,  and  in  their 
unreasonable  desire  for  hilarity,  interrupt  the  most  serious 
scenes  with  peals  of  laughter.  These  accusations  are,  however, 
refuted  by  Mr.  Hermann  Kom,  who  for  over  thirty  years  has 
Neuendorff’s  ultimate  failure  was  due  to  other  reasons. 
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been  a  member  of  the  Irving  Place  troupe,  and  who,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  has  acquired  wide  experience  as  an  actor  in  Germany. 
He  assures  the  writer  that  German-American  audiences  com¬ 
pare  quite  favorably  in  all  respects  with  average  audiences  in 
Germany. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  the  administration  of  Mansfeld  and 
Raven  ended.  Called  in  two  years  before  to  replace  Amberg, 
they  did  only  a  passive  service  to  the  theater.  When  actual 
results  are  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  accom¬ 
plished  little.  Their  administrative  mistakes  and  their  insuffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  theatrical  affairs  caused  their  financial  ruin. 
William  Steinway,  financial  supporter  of  the  theater,  was  once 
more  forced  to  cast  about  for  a  new  manager.  Fortunately, 
his  attention  was  drawn  tO'  Heinrich  Conried,  who  was  at  that 
time  managing  the  newly  organized  “Ferency  Operetten  Ge¬ 
sellschaft”  and  winning  unparalleled  success.  For  over  three 
months  the  company  attracted  crowded  houses  in  the  Amberg 
Theater,  the  particular  drawing  card  being  the  new  operetta, 
“Der  Vogelhändler.”  So  popular,  indeed  did  this  musical 
play  become  that  in  a  letter  to  Conried,  the  Raven-Mansfeld 
management  could  write:  “Wir  freuen  uns  aufrichtig  —  nach 
genauer  Durchsicht  unserer  Bücher,  einsichtlich  alter  Jahr¬ 
gänge  —  Ihnen  mitteilen  zu  können,  dass  die  Zahl  der  Perso¬ 
nen,  welch  bis  jetzt  den  Aufführungen  von  ‘Der  Vogelhändler’ 
in  unserem  Theater  beigewohnt  haben,  entschieden  die  grösste 
ist,  welche  bis  jetzt  in  den  Annalen  der  deutschen  Theater¬ 
geschichte  New  Yorks  erreicht  wurde.” 

Chapter  IV. 

iSps-iQOß — Conried's  First  Period  as  Manager — Culmination 
of  Ideals. 

On  April  29,  1893,  the  day  on  which  the  season  ended, 
Steinway  closed  a  contract  with  Conried.  He  was  led  by 
Conried’s  success  with  the  Ferency  Operetta  Company  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  enlisting  in  his  services  a  man  who  could  at 
least  make  the  theater  self-supporting.  He  expected  toi  find 
in  Conried  merely  a  clever  business  man,  who  combined  with 
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his  shrewdness  a  tolerably  accurate  understanding  of  theatrical 
conditions.  Accordingly  he  was  most  agreeably  surprised  on 
discovering  that  he  had  lighted  upon  a  person  whose  exeeutive 
ability  and  artistic  taste  were  remarkable.  By  a  happy  diance 
he  had  chosen  the  one  man  who  understood  how  to  develop 
the  German  theater  in  New  York  to  its  full  possibilities. 

Conried’s  previous  training  had  well  fitted  him  for  the  ardu¬ 
ous  duties  that  he  was  to  undertake.  As  far  back  as  1879, 
while  still  a  young  actor,  he  had  cherished  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  first-class  German  theater  in  New  York.  His  failure 
had  left  him  undaunted,  and  the  following  years,  which  he 
spent  as  “Regisseur"’  in  the  Thalia  Theater,  were  most  valuable 
for  him  in  the  additional  experience  they  furnished  not  only 
in  the  theater,  but  also  in  the  broader  school  of  life.  His  sub¬ 
sequent  checkered  career,  during  which  we  find  him  now  as 
dramatic  teacher,  now  as  manager  for  individual  stars  or  com¬ 
plete  organizations,  helped  him  in  the  same  direction.  Conse¬ 
quently  William  Steinway  addressed  in  1893  a  mature  man 
who  cherished  definite  aims  and  fixed  ideals. 

The  first  and  most  characteristic  desire  of  the  new  manager 
was  to  assemble  a  stock  company  which  would  bring  credit  to 
the  theater.  To  this  end  he  left  for  Europe  on  May  4,  1893, 
and  remained  abroad  during  the  entire  summer.  But  before 
his  departure  he  changed  the  name  of  the  theater,  which  was 
still  known  as  the  Amberg  Theater,  although  Amberg  had  for 
some  time  severed  all  connections  with  it,  to  the  Irving  Place 
Theater,  a  name  which  has  remained  until  the  present  day. 

Not  many  months  had  elapsed  after  the  opening  of  the 
theater  on  September  30,  1893,  before  it  was  recognized  that  a 
new  era  had  begun  with  Conried.  To  be  sure,  those  who  had 
expected  a  sudden  and  complete  reversal  of  conditions  within 
a  short  time  were  disappointed.  A  change  of  that  kind  was 
manifestly  impossible  under  the  circumstances.  It  was  Con- 
ried’s  duty  to  build  up  for  the  future  slowly  and  gradually  in 
order  to  develop  a  well  rounded  ensemble.  He  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  that  such  a  task  was  not  to  be  accomplished  in  one  year, 
but  must  of  necessity  be  a  series  of  long  experiments.  Where¬ 
as  previous  managers  had  always  planned  for  the  particular 
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season  which  they  were  facing,  Conried  planned  for  the  whole 
future  of  the  theater.  Therein  lies  in  part  the  secret  of  his 
ultimate  success. 

Naturally  his  first  year  brought  with  it  no  particular  sur¬ 
prises.  But  certain  facts  desen^e  notice.  Although  the  assem¬ 
bled  company  showed  an  inclination  toward  the  “Konversa¬ 
tionsstück,”  to  the  detriment  of  more  serious  drama,  there  was 
a  notable  lack  of  stars  throughout  the  season.  Operetta,  as 
presented  by  the  Ferency  Company,  still  occupied  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  season,^^  and  of  the  dramas  presented  the 
majority  were  “Lustspiele'  and  “Schwänke.”  One  hundred 
and  fifty  evenings  were  devoted  to  comedy  and  farce,  Schon- 
than’s  and  Moser’s  works  proving  the  most  popular.  From 
the  list  of  more  serious  plays  only  the  following  need  be  men¬ 
tioned  :  Sudermann’s  “Die  Heimat,”  Schiller’s  “Kabale  und 
Liebe,”  Nordmann’s  “Gefallene  Engel”  and  Fulda’s  “Der 
Talisman.^-  In  spite  of  these  seemingly  insignificant  results 
the  critic  of  the  “Staats-Zeitung”  felt  justified  to  write  as 
follows  (May  6,  1894)  :  “Lleinrich  Conried  hat  sich  im  Laufe 
der  ersten  Saison  seiner  Direktionstätigkeit  nach  so  vielen 
Richtungen  als  der  rechte  iMann  am  rechten  Platz  erwiesen, 
dass  jeder  Freund  des  deutschen  Theaters  mit  vollem  Ver¬ 
trauen  der  weiteren  Gestaltung  der  künstlerischen  Verhältnisse 
des  in  den  letzten  Jahren  schwergeprüften  Instituts  entgegen¬ 
sehen  darf.”  Continuing,  he  takes  notice  of  how  Conried  had 
made  out  of  a  “Gastspieltheater'’  an  “Ensembletheater  in  wel¬ 
chem  nicht  die  Afätzchen  und  Kniffe  des  Dollars-Beifall-  und 
grünes  Ruhmesgemüse  heischenden  ‘Stars’  das  grosse  Wort 
führen,  sondern  ein  abwechslungsreicher  Spielplan  in  fein¬ 
schattierten,  sorgfältig  abgetönten  Aufführungen  geboten 
wird.”  “Dass  dies,”  he  continues,  “das  einzige  IMittel  ist,  um 
das  deutsche  Theater  vor  der  prekären  Existenz  des  Spielers 
zu  schützen,  der  fortwährend  auf  eine  Karte  sein  Alles  setzt, 
sind  in  den  letzten  Saisons  immer  und  immer  wieder  auszu¬ 
sprechen  wir  nicht  müde  geworden.  Im  letzten  Winter  hat 
Only  39  non-musical  plays  were  produced. 

3^  At  the  very  outset  Conried  had  promised  a  considerable 
widening  of  the  repertory". 
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das  Irving  Place  Theater  keine  Vorstellung  gebracht,  welche 
nicht  sorgfältig  Einstudierung  und  eine  verständnisvolle  Regie 
verrathen  und  eine  befriedigende  künstlerische  Gesammtwir- 
kung  erzielt  hätte.” 

Conried’s  second  season  showed  improvements  over  the 
first.  But  the  fact  that  even  then  a  good  “jugendlicher  Lieb¬ 
haber,”  an  interesting  “Liebhaberin,”  and  a  “junge  Naive” 
were  lacking,  shows  against  what  difficulties  Conried  had  to 
work.  The  season  is,  however,  important  from  another  point 
of  view.  Conried  had  put  the  theater  on  a  sound  business 
basis,  and  had  dispelled  in  that  way  the  uncertain  fate  which 
always  threatened  its  existence.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
therefore,  the  usual  feeling  of  nervous  anxiety  for  the  future 
was  lacking. 

Again  the  stars  were  conspicuously  absent.  Referring  to 
this  the  “Staats-Zeitung”  says  (May  5,  1895)  :  “Mit  dieser 
verderblichen  ‘Alle  für  Einen’-Politik  hat  der  einsichtsvolle 
Theatermann,  der  jetzt  das  Irving  Place  Theater  leitet,  glück¬ 
licherweise  ein  für  alle  Mal  gebrochen.”  The  inevitable  result 
was  that  the  public  gradually  regained  its  taste  for  better 
drama  and  learned  to  center  its  interest  in  the  whole  company 
and  the  ensemble  playing.  This  achievement  alone,  which  did 
much  to  restore  dramatic  literature  to  its  rightful  position, 
was  sufficient  to  make  Conried  famous. 

The  dramatic  year  of  1894-5  is  notable  for  still  another 
season.  It  marks  an  innovation  which  is  in  every  way  most 
significant.  The  great  German  classics  were  produced  with 
frequent  regularity  at  popular  prices.  “Emilia  Galotti,” 
“Minna  von  Barnhelm”  and  “Nathan  der  Weise;'*  “Die 
Räuber,”  “Kabale  und  Liebe,”  “Maria  Stuart”  and  “Wilhelm 
Teil,”  as  well  as  “Faust”  and  “Othello”  were  included  in  the 
repertoire.  The  good  attendance  at  these  performances  proved 
that  even  the  German  who  has  left  his  fatherland  has  not  lost 
his  love  and  understanding  for  his  native  literature.  By  con¬ 
tinuing  and  developing  this  policy  during  the  next  few*  seasons, 
Conried  was  doubtless  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

Beside  the  dissemination  of  classical  drama  there  lies  an¬ 
other  duty  in  the  path  of  the  manager.  He  must  keep  the 
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public  in  touch  with  the  most  recent  and  most  significant  move¬ 
ments  in  literature.  Throughout  the  eighties  that  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  German  managers  because  of  literary  condi¬ 
tions  in  Germany.^®  But  when  literature  regained  its  promi¬ 
nence,  this  obligation  again  assumed  its  natural  importance. 
It  became  customary  to  reserve  certain  evenings  for  new  plays 
that  had  met  with  success  in  the  larger  theatrical  centers  of 
Germany.  The  more  important  new  dramas  that  were  played 
in  the  season  under  consideration  were  Paul  Lindau’s  “Der 
Andere,”  Philippi’s  “Wohltäter  der  Menschheit,”  Halbe’s 
“Jugend,”  and  Zobeltitz’s  “Ohne  Geläut.” 

During  the  summer  of  1895  Conried  made  another  trip  to 
Europe  in  order  to  continue  his  inexorable  search  for  the  miss¬ 
ing  links  which  were  to  strengthen  his  company.^®  The  season 
of  1895-6  bore  out  the  fact  that  he  had  been  successful.  The 
ensemble  attained  prominence,  and  there  were  extremely  few 
performances  that  could  not  be  characterized  as  well  rounded. 
In  its  usual  review  of  the  season  the  “Staats-Zeitung”  says 
(May  10,  1896)  :  “Neben  manchen  anderen,  schwer  ins  Ge¬ 
wicht  fallenden  Vorzügen  der  Conried’schen  Direktion  ist 
dieses  Ensemble,  das  innerhalb  der  weitgesteckten  Grenzen  der 
modernen  Bühnenproduktion,  von  der  Farce  bis  zum  Gesell¬ 
schaftsdrama,  ganz  und  voll  seinen  Mann  steht,  eine  der 
erfreulichsten  Errungenschaften  des  zielbewussten  ernsten 
Strebens,  das  vor  nur  drei  Jahren  mit  Heinrich  Conried  seinen 
Einzug  in’s  Irving  Place  Theater  gehalten  hat.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  besides  the  lavish  praise  which  the 
above  quotation  contains  there  is  a  silent  criticism  implied. 
Judging  by  this  article,  Conried’s  troupe  was  not  quite  as  ex¬ 
cellent  in  classical  plays  as  it  doubtless  was  in  modem  dramas. 
Altho  the  policy  of  giving  popular  performances  of  the  classics 
was  continued,  the  criticism  is  justified.  Not  that  the  plan  of 
devoting  particular  attention  to  more  recent  literature  is  to  be 
condemned.  No  just  critic  could  make  such  an  implication. 

Cf,  Litzmann’s  excellent  series  of  lectures  “Das  deutsche 
Drama  in  den  literarischen  Bewegungen  der  Gegenwart.” 

While  he  was  abroad,  the  “Berliner  Börsencourier”  cele¬ 
brated  him  as  the  regenerator  of  the  German  theater  in  New  York. 
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It  is,  quite  to  the  contranq  a  very  desirable  state  of  affairs, 
especially  when  the  dramas  produced  are  as  significant  as  were 
those  brought  out  by  Conried. 

To  this  period  may  be  assigned  the  beginning  of  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  modern  drama  in  New  York,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  was  made  possible  by  one  play,  Hauptmann’s 
“Die  Weber,”  produced  on  April  1  1896.®'  Altho  the  season 
was  nearing  its  end,  Conried  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make 
the  performances  a  success.  It  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  German  theater  in  New 
York.  The  original  plan  of  presenting  the  drama  only  five 
times  was  modified,  for  several  additional  performances  were 
demanded  and  given.  The  play  adequately  proved  its  univer¬ 
sality  of  appeal.  It  held  the  audiences  in  a  heated  frenzy  thru- 
out.  To  be  sure,  many  felt  naturally  repulsed,  but  even  they 
were  aroused  to  unconscious  admiration.  The  production  was 
not  only  a  token  of  the  artistic  ability  of  Conried,  but  also  an 
excellent  proof  of  the  irresistible  power  of  naturalism.  But  a 
short  time  previous  to  this  the  play  had  swept  over  Berlin  with 
identical  results.  Beside  this  notable  event,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  first  appearance  in  America  of  Sudermann’s 
“Schmetterlingsschlacht”  and  “Das  Glück  im  Winkel,”  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  “College  Crampton”  and  Philipp’s  “Dornenweg.” 

One  other  fact  in  regard  to  this  important  season  must  be 
introduced  here.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had  assumed 
control  of  the  theater,  Conried  introduced  a  visiting  star  late 
in  the  spring  of  1896.  The  distinction  fell  upon  Georg  Engels, 
a  well-known  “Charakterkomiker”  from  Berlin.  But  Conried’s 
motives  in  extending  an  invitation  to  him  were  far  different 
from  the  motives  of  previous  managers  in  similar  cases. 
Whereas  Neuendorff ,  Amberg  and  Hermann  had  always  been 
compelled  by  financial  reasons  to  call  for  stars,  Conried,  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  competent  artists  alone,  was  making  the  theater 
pay  better  than  had  ever  before  been  the  case.  What,  then, 
could  have  been  his  motive  in  summoning  Engels  ?  The  answer 
is  simple.  Ear  from  being  narrow-minded,  Conried  realized 

There  had  been  an  obscure  amateur  performance  of  the 
same  play  in  New  York  City  somewhat  earlier. 
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that  the  ‘"Gastspiel”  has  its  legitimate  function  in  every  good 
theater.  This  function  had,  however,  been  abused  by  previous 
managers,  who  had  looked  upon  the  “Gastspiel”  merely  as  the 
financial  redemption  of  the  season.  Therefore  it  was  the  first 
duty  of  an  intelligent  manager  to  correct  these  conditions. 
The  stars,  who  had  crowded  out  their  lesser  colleagues,  and 
had  centered  attention  upon  themselves,  had  to  be  dispensed 
with  until  the  public  might  regain  its  sense  of  proportion. 
Such  motives  guided  Conried. 

It  remains  to  examine  whether  in  the  three  years  that  he 
had  allowed  to  elapse  without  a  star,  Conried  had  gained  his 
purpose.  Engels,  of  course,  appeared  exclusively  in  comedy 
roles.  His  repertoire  consisted  of  “College  Crampton,”  “Der 
Herr  Senator,”  and  other  plays  of  the  same  class.  It  is  evident 
that  he  appeared  in  that  very  type  of  play  which  is  claimed 
to  be  most  popular  in  New  York.  But  the  remarkable  fact 
remains  that,  altho  in  previous  years  actors  of  no  higher  talent 
had  enjoyed  great  success,  Engels  did  not  succeed.  Patrons  of 
the  German  theater  had  learned  their  lesson  well.  They  now 
looked  up  to  a  Vv^ell  rounded  stock  company  and  not  to  an 
individual.  It  is  therefore  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  Engel’s 
failure  was  in  reality  the  assertion  of  Conried’s  triumph. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  are  described  above  it  was  in 
every  way  justifiable  for  Conried  to  make  continued  and  legiti¬ 
mate  use  of  the  “Gastspiel”  system.  Hereafter  it  was  his 
general  practice  to  import  a  star  late  in  every  season.  In 
1896-7  it  was  the  noted  actress,  Frau  Agnes  Sorma.  She  con¬ 
tinued  Conried’s  policy  of  laying  particular  emphasis  on  modern 
dramatic  literature.  Doubtless  her  most  notable  achievement 
was  her  interpretation  of  Rautendelein  in  Hauptmann’s  “Ver¬ 
sunkene  Glocke.”  The  performances  of  this  play  must  rank 
with  that  of  “Die  Weber”  of  the  previous  year  among  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  German  stage  in  New 
York.  Sorma  also  appeared  in  Ibsen’s  “Nora,”  Schnitzler’s 
“Liebelei,”  Sardou’s  “Dora,”  Birch-Pfeiffer’s  “Dorf  und 
Stadt”  and  Robert’s  “Chic.” 

The  financial  troubles  which  the  times  brought  with  them 
did  not  fail  to  leave  an  impression  upon  the  theatrical  world. 
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This  explains  why  the  season  as  a  whole  was  not  very  success¬ 
ful,  in  fact  the  least  successful  since  Conried’s  advent.  But 
it  proved  to  be  only  a  temporary  reversal  of  fortune,  and  with 
the  next  season  conditions  gradually  returned  to  their  normal 
state. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
other  German  theatrical  projects  in  New  York  that  were  con¬ 
temporary  with  Conried’s  activity  in  the  Irving  Place  Theater. 
At  the  time  that  the  latter  assumed  control  of  the  theater  on 
Irving  Place,  Adolph  Philipp,  a  comedian,  whose  wide  talents 
included  also  a  knowledge  of  libretto  composition,  opened  a 
Germania  Theater  on  Eighth  street,  near  Fourth  avenue.  This 
theater  remained  in  his  possession  until  the  end  of  the  season 
1901-2,  when  it  w^as  torn  down.  Philipp  restricted  his  efforts 
almost  entirely  to  his  own  productions,  which  were  ’’volks¬ 
tümlich”  in  the  extreme  and  appealed  to  the  grosser  tastes. 
Such  representative  titles  as  “Der  Corner-Grocer,”  “Der  Pawn¬ 
broker  von  der  Eastside,”  “Der  Butcher  aus  der  1.  Ave.”  and 
“Die  Landlady”  give  a  fair  conception  of  the  quality  of  these 
offerings.  In  1896-7  and  again  in  1898-9  Philipp  had  as  “Gast” 
the  now  decrepit  Marie  Geistinger,  who,  altho  she  appeared  in 
her  old  roles,  was  hardly  a  shadow  of  her  former  self.  The 
“Tegernsee  Bauerngesellschaft”  also  appeared  in  this  theater. 
In  1899-1900  Amberg  became  manager.  With  a  troupe  headed 
by  a  certain  Direktor  Leon  Resemann,  he  offered  Wilden- 
bruch’s  “König  Heinrich”  and  classical  plays.  This  short  stay 
of  the  Resemann  Company  was  probably  the  most  fruitful 
period  for  Philipp’s  Germania.  Several  years  later  Philipp 
appeared  on  the  scene  again,  in  a  hall  on  Eighty-sixth  street, 
between  Lexington  and  Third  avenues.  He  produced  there 
nothing  of  value.  Lesser  attempts  to  maintain  German  theaters 
in  New  York,  as  for  example  the  production  in  May,  1894,  of 
Hauptmann’s  “Hannele”  by  the  Rosenfelds  in  the  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  Theater,  can  only  be  mentioned  in  passing. 

We  return  to  Conried  at  the  Irving  Place  Theater.  During 
the  first  months  of  the  year  1897-98  attendance  was  still  slacK, 
but  improved  rapidly.  A  series  of  “Schüler- Vorstellungen”  at 
half  prices  was  particularly  successful.  These  “Vorstellungen,” 
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which  took  place  on  Saturdays  either  at  10  a.  m.  or  at  the 
regular  matinee  hour,  were,  as  their  name  indicates,  intended 
for  school  children.  They  did  much  to  awaken  in  that  class 
a  taste  for  good  literature  and  to  furnish  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  for  the  German  classics.  The  “Schüler- Vorstellungen'" 
soon  became  a  regular  event  in  the  Irving  Place  Theater  and 
continue  to  the  present  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  lacking  during  the  year 
a  wide  repertory  of  new  and  interesting  plays.  A  significant 
event  occurred  on  February  23,  1898,  when  Conried  celebrated 
his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  an  actor.  He  appeared  once 
more  in  “Gringoire,”  the  play  which  had  introduced  him  to 
America  over  twenty  years  ago.  He  also  recited  Coppee’s 
“Der  Strike  der  Schmieder,’’  with  which  he  had  once  as  a 
youth  of  seventeen  secured  a  trial  in  the  Burgtheater  at  Vienna, 

Maintaining  his  theor}^  that  the  “Gastspiel”  has  its  place  in 
a  well  regulated  season,  Conried  arranged  for  a  second  visit  of 
Sorma.  She  opened  her  stay  on  March  14  with  Ibsen’s  “Nora," 
and  for  almost  two  months  played  to  overcrowded  houses. 
This  time,  however,  she  was  not  alone,  for  she  brought  along 
a  very  promising  “jugendlicher  Liebhaber,”  Rudolf  Christians, 
who  was  destined  later  to  assume  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  theater.  But  beside  a  Sunday  performance  of 
Fulda’s  “Unter  vier  Augen”  he  appeared  in  only  one  role,  in 
Rosmer’s  charming  “Alärchendrama,”  “Die  Königskinder.” 
Agnes  Sorma  aroused  particular  attention  in  Björnson’s  “Die 
Neuvermählten,”  which  has  been  revived  in  the  present  season 
(1914-15),  and  in  Shakespeare’s  “Zähmung  der  Widerspensti¬ 
gen.”  Her  failure  to  appear  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  was  a 
general  source  of  regret. 

The  season  1898-99  will  always  be  remembered  in  the  minds 
of  Germans  in  New  York  by  one  word — Sonnenthal.  Four¬ 
teen  years  had  elapsed  since  his  first  journey  to  these  shores. 
During  his  first  visit,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  made  no 
particularly  favorable  impression.  But  he  had  changed  with 
the  years,  and  in  the  “old  Sonnenthal,,”  as  he  appeared  now, 
one  could  hardly  recognize  the  younger  man  of  fourteen  years 
ago.  Altho  he  remained  less  than  a  month  (April  6-May  1, 
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1899),  Sonnenthal  made  a  deep  impression.  He  appeared 
chieFi}^  in  ‘'Nathan,”  “Wallenstein,”  Sardou’s  comedy,  “Alte 
Junggesellen”  and  Hauptmann’s  “Fuhrmann  Henschel.”  In 
the  last  mentioned  play,  which  had  never  before  appeared  in 
this  counti'A^  he  was  well-nigh  perfect. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  believe  that  Sonnenthal  alone 
made  the  season  1898-99  worth  while.  It  is  true  that  Conned 
had  been  disappointed  at  the  very  outset  by  the  failure  of  some 
of  his  best  actors  to  appear.  However,  their  belated  arrival 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  execute  his  more  ambitious  plans. 
The  most  successful  play  of  the  season,  Blumenthal  and  Kade- 
burg's  comedy,  “Im  weissen  Röss'l”  was  repeated  sixty  times, 
while  Felix  Philippi's  “Das  Erbe”  survived  over  thirty  per¬ 
formances.  Considering  the  season  from  an  artistic  stand¬ 
point,  and  leaving  Sonnenthal  out  of  consideration,  the  most 
noteworthy  event  was  the  performance  of  Rostand’s  “Cyrano 
de  Bergerac”  in  Fulda’s  translation.  It  was  in  all  respects  ex¬ 
cellent,  altho  it  did  not  draw  as  much  as  Mansfield’s  English 
production  of  the  same  play.  Other  new  plays,  among  them 
Schnitzler’s  “Freiwild”  and  Fulda’s  “Jugenfreunde”  did  not 
meet  with  any  great  favor. 

In  order  to  prove  to  his  critics  and  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  it  was  still  possible  to  dispense  with  a  Sonnenthal  or  a 
Sorma,  Conried  invited  no  great  star  in  1899-1900.  Felix 
Schweighofer,  a  comedian,  and  Carl  Wagner,  a  tragedian, 
hardly  stood  out  above  the  other  members  of  the  troupe.  ‘Fhe 
former,  who  doubtless  possessed  unusual  talent,  spoiled  the 
effect  of  his  work  by  the  antiquated  nature  of  his  repertoire; 
the  latter  lent  good  services  to  a  laudable  attempt  to  revive 
the  classical  drama.  This  movement,  set  on  foot  by  Conried, 
succeeded  as  far  as  is  possible  for  any  movement  of  that  kind. 
The  ever  present  drawback  is  the  fact  that  the  classical  drama 
appeals  at  best  only  to  a  small  circle.  This  difficulty  must  be 
taken  into  account  even  on  the  English  stage,  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  German  theater  in  New  York  draws  its  audi¬ 
ences  from  a  limited  number  of  actual  residents,  whereas  the 
English  theater  relies  not  only  on  the  whole  city,  but  on  an 
enormous  transient  population  besides,  we  can  appreciate  the 
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perplexity  of  the  problem.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
important  difference  between  English  and  German  audiences 
in  New  York,  which  has  been  pointed  out,  explains  the  large 
annual  repertoire  of  fifty  to  sixty  plays  in  the  Irving  Place 
Theater. 

The  most  valuable  additions  to  the  repertory  in  the  season 
under  consideration  were  Goethe’s  ‘Tphigenie”  and  Grill- 
parzer’s  “Des  jMeeres  und  der  Liebe  Wellen.”  The  majority 
of  plays  that  appeared  must  be  reckoned  in  the  category  of 
farce  and  light  comedy.  It  is  evident  that  Conried  was  making 
a  concession  to  the  desire  of  the  majority,  which  frequently 
demands  entertainment  of  that  character.  The  company  was 
up  to  Conried’s  usual  high  standard,  well  balanced  and  ex¬ 
cellent  in  every  respect. 

In  the  year  1901  there  appeared  a  very  interesting  book 
entitled  “The  Stage  in  America.  1897-1901.”  It  deals  with 
the  entire  broad  subject  for  three  years,  and  is  written  by 
Norman  Hapgood,  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  competent 
American  students  of  the  stage.  In  this  book,  which  is  in 
every  way  to  be  recommended,  Hapgood  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  (pp.  134-149)  to  the  Irving  Place  Theater.  He  de¬ 
scribes  it  in  no  unmistakable  terms  as  ‘our  only  high-class 
theater.”  He  praises  Conried  as  a  notable  exception  to  the 
mercenary  manager,  who  is  so  prominent  in  this  country,  and 
takes  note  of  the  fact  that  the  former  “gives  up  to  cheap  farces 
only  as  many  weeks  of  each  year  as  will  enable  him  to  produce, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  worthy  modern  plays  and 
good  classics.”  (Yide,  p.  7.)  In  another  place  (p.  34),  com¬ 
paring  American  methods  with  German  methods,  he  says, 
“When  he  (i.  e.,  Charles  Frohmann  of  the  Syndicate)  bent  all 
his  resources  for  months  to  the  success  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 
in  the  spring  of  1899,  the  result,  compared  to  what  Mr.  Conried 
could  do  with  a  German  classic,  with  his  own  company,  in 
three  weeks — was  amateurish.”  The  author  consequently  de¬ 
cides  (p.  135)  that  “the  best  average  acting  in  any  American 
playhouse  is  seen  at  the  one  which  gives,  in  German,  more 
classics  than  any  of  our  English  speaking  companies.” 
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Hapgood’s  words  are  forceful,  but  since  he  is  known  as 
an  unbiased  critic,  we  need  not  hesitate'  to  accept  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  In  fact,  he  himself  supports  his  decisions  by  the  words 
of  an  English  critic  who  is  just  as  outspoken  (pp.  143-144). 
Hapgood  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  German  actors  are 
broader  and  better  equipped  than  their  American  colleagues. 
He  compares  the  “Sunken  Bell”  of  Sothern  and  Marlow  (^t899- 
1900)  with  the  simultaneous  performance  of  the  same  play 
in  the  Irving  Place  Theater,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former.  He  praises  the  wonderful  ensemble  work  of  the 
German  actors  in  “Wallensteins  Lager,”  saying  in  that  con¬ 
nection  (pp.  238-9)  :  “Observers  who  know  how  hard  English 
managers  have  to  work  to  make  a  good  crowd  for  fifteen 
minutes,  in  a  play  which  is  to  run  a  year,  would,  if  they  could 
see  the  immense  superiority  of  this  crowd,  prepared  for  so  short 
a  time,  understand  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  training  as 
actors  get  in  the  best  German  theaters,  and  of  such  a  director 
as  Mr.  Conried.” 

Three  reasons  are  pointed  out  by  Hapgood  for  this  marked 
superiority.  The  first  is  that  German  taste  is  more  serious 
than  American.  The  other  two  reasons  have  already  been 
mentioned.  They  are :  Changes  of  bill  are  constantly  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  German  theater  because  of  a  lack  of  floating  popu¬ 
lation  ;  valuable  plays  are  interspersed  even  in  the  farce  season. 
An  additional  factor  is  the  personal  efficiency  of  the  manager. 
In  this  respect  Conried  was  supreme.  He  had  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  managing  a  theater  was  an  art.  He  always  insisted 
that  he  was  not  in  the  theatrical  business  for  financial  gains. 
“If  I  were  simply  looking  for  a  business  I  could  find  a  better 
one,”  he  once  exclaimed.^®  This* unselfish  devotion  to  a  cause 
important  source  of  income  for  him. 

is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  his  lectures  and  theatrical 
performances  given  at  his  own  expense  in  various  colleges  and 
universities.^® 

It  remains  to  consider  in  the  present  chapter  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  three  seasons,  extending  as  far  as  the  summer  of 

38  A  steamer  chair  industry  which  he  controlled  was  an 

39  Cf.  A.  B.  Faust,  “German  Element,”  vol.  2,  pp.  333-4. 
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1903.  The  first  of  these  furnished  nothing  new.  Out  of  a 
number  of  promised  premieres,  among  them  Sudermann’s 
“Johannisfeuer,”  Wilbrandt’s  “Meister  von  Palmyra”  and 
Bjömson’s  “Über  unsere  Kraft”  not  a  single  one  became  a 
reality.  The  only  new  plays  of  interest  that  were  introduced 
to  New  York  audiences  before  the  arrival  of  the  season’s  star 
were  Otto  Erich  Hartleben’s  tragedy,  “Rosenmontag,”  and  his 
one-act  comedy,  “Die  sittliche  Forderung.”  Schnitzler’s  “Das 
Vermächtnis”  and  Dreyer’s  “Probekandidat”  were  coldly  re¬ 
ceived. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  time  was  devoted  to  farces  and 
to  dramas  of  an  older  type,  notably  those  from  the  pen  of 
Birch-Pfeiffer  and  Halm.  From  an  artistic  standpoint  the 
season  was  redeemed  by  the  coming  of  Frau  Helene  Odilon 
from  Vienna.  The  exceedingly  clumsy  campaign  of  publicity 
with  which  she  was  heralded,  and  which  tended  to  convey  the 
im.pression  that  her  talents  were  concentrated  upon  her  gowns, 
was  soon  forgotten  when  she  appeared  in  person.  Her  appear¬ 
ance  in  Hermann  Bahr’s  “Der  Star”  and  Fulda’s  “Die  Zwil¬ 
lingsschwestern”  showed  her  to  be  a  typical  Viennese  artist. 
Incidentally,  these  plays  helped  to  swell  the  rather  meager  list 
of  the  season’s  new  offerings. 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  inferiority  of 
this  season.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Conried  had  committed 
the  error  of  engaging  an  insufficient  number  of  actors.  In  the 
few  preceding  seasons  just  the  opposite  fault  prevailed,  an 
oversupply  of  professional  talent.  The  latter  condition,  un¬ 
desirable  as  it  may  prove  to  a  manager  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  is  always  welcome  to  the  general  public.  It  assures 
healthy  competition  and  an  abundance  of  new  plays.  Conried, 
however,  had  considered  the  question  from  another  angle.  He 
had  argued  that  it  would  be  a  useless  outlay  to  maintain  an 
extended  payroll.  But  in  cutting  it  down  he  had  gone  a  trifle 
too  far.  The  result  was  that  his  small  company  was  con¬ 
stantly  overworked,  and  found  no  time  to  rehearse  new  plays. 

These  faults  were,  however,  amply  corrected  in  the  season 
that  followed  (1901-2).  Conried  began  the  year  with  a  very 
complete  and  well  rounded  company.  Nevertheless  it  was 
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fortunate  that  he  brought  out  his  most  important  acquisitions, 
Heyse’s  “Verschleiertes  Bild  zu  Sais,“  Sudermann’s  “Johannis¬ 
feuer,“  Otto  Ernst's  “Flachsmann  als  Erzieher“  and  Georg 
Engel’s  “Der  Ausflug  in’s  Sittliche“  at  comparatively  early 
dates.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  performances  of  “Maria 
Stuart,”  “Wilhelm  Tell,”  “Iphigenie“  and  “Uriel  Acosta.’, 
For  in  the  very  midst  of  the  season  three  of  the  best  actors, 
among  them  two  leading  lights,  Kathi  Brandt  and  Adolf 
Zimmermann,  died.  These  unfortunate  losses  crippled  the 
theater,  and  since  it  was  too  late  to  call  for  reserves  from 
abroad,  Conried  was  compelled  to  make  the  best  of  his  avail¬ 
able  material. 

An  additional  circumstance  contributed  no  less  to  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  season.  The  widely  heralded  visit  of  Prince 
Henry  took  up  a  considerable  part  of  Conrieds  time,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  leave  the  management  of  the  theater  to  sub¬ 
ordinates.  The  unhappy  results  during  that  time  throw  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  Conried’s  ability.  By  comparing  the 
barren  weeks  which  comprised  the  regime  of  the  subordinates 
to  any  given  period  under  Conried,  we  note  at  once  the  vast 
difference.  The  only  valuable  play  produced  during  Conried’s 
inactivity  was  Tolstoi’s  “Die  Macht  der  Finsterniss,“  which 
was,  however,  found  unsuitable  for  the  stage. 

A  more  fruitful  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  season  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  visiting  stars,  Ferdinand  Bonn,  Helene  Odilon, 
and  Adolf  Sonnenthal.  Bonn  was  critically  received,  but 
gradually  won  popularity.  Frau  Helene  Odilon,  who  was 
already  known  from  the  previous  season,  did  not  offer  much 
that  was  new.  The  most  noteworthy  event,  which  must  always 
remain  memorable,  was  the  last  appearance  in  America  of 
Sonnenthal.  Altho  seventy-two  years  of  age,  he  won  new  ad¬ 
mirers  by  his  brilliant  portrayal  of  Nathan  and  King  Lear. 
After  this  visit  he  never  crossed  the  ocean  again,  but  lived  to 
celebrate  in  Vienna  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  an  actor.  He 
died  in  the  same  city  in  1909. 

There  follows  a  brief  survey  of  the  last  year,  which  falls 
under  the  present  chapter.  The  season,  from  a  strictly 
dramatic  point  of  view,  was  an  unusually  short  one.  The 
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theater  opened  on  October  2,  1902,  with  a  new  comedy  by  Otto 
Ernst,  “Jugend  von  heute.”  Presentation  of  dramas  was  dis¬ 
continued  on  April  19  of  the  next  year,  when  the  Ferency 
Operetta  Company  opened  an  engagement.  But  within  these 
few  months  enough  occurred  to  sustain  a  lively  interest.  Ex¬ 
cellent  performances  of  “Don  Carlos,”  “Wilhelm  Tell”  and 
“Emilia  Galotti”  met  the  demands  of  those  who  were  more 
seriously  inclined;  Bjömson’s  “Über  unsere  Kraft,”  Suder- 
mann’s  “Fritzchen”  and  “Sodoms  Ende”  served  those  whose 
literary  tastes  inclined  toward  modern  literature;  and  the 
second  visit  of  Ferdinand  Bonn  finally  aroused  the  interest  of 
all.  His  most  important  contribution  to  the  season  was  a 
very  interesting  and  novel  performance  of  “Faust.”  The  first 
part  of  the  tragedy  was  performed  almost  in  its  entirety,  two 
evenings  being  devoted  to  the  complete  presentation.  The 
perfonuance  of  the  first  night  extended  thru  the  scene 
“Hexenküche,”  and  was  called  rather  incorrectly  “Die  Faust- 
Tragödie,”  while  the  second  evening  brought  the  rest  of  the 
work  under  the  title  of  “Die  Gretchen-Tragödie.”  To  the  same 
season  may  be  traced  the  successful  introduction  in  America 
of  Meyer  Förster’s  charming  student  play,  “Alt-Heidelberg,” 
which  had  fifty  performances  during  its  first  season  in  the 
Irving  Place  Theater  and  later  met  with  success  also  on  the 
English  stage. 

Chiefly  in  the  spring  of  1903  there  were  given  on  various 
English  stages  in  New  York  some  performances  which  are 
interesting  for  the  student  of  German.  The  more  important  of 
these  are  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  Sudermann’s  “Es  lebe  das  Leben,”  and  the 
appearance  of  students  of  Sargent’s  theatrical  school  in  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  “Einsame  Menschen”  and  Max  Nordau’s  “Das  Recht  zu 
lieben.”  Performances  of  this  kind  have  a  salutary  influence. 
They  help  to  introduce  the  American  public  to  the  best  foreign 
literature  and  act  as  a  stimulating  force.  Moreover,  they  pre¬ 
sent  evidence  of  a  growing  appreciation  for  modem  dramatic 
literature  in  America. 
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Chapter  V. 

iQO^-iQO/ — Conried's  Last  Years. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  examined  the  achievements  of 
Heinrich  Conried  during  the  years  which  we  have  termed  his 
first  period  in  the  Iiwing  Place  Theater.  The  3^ear  1903  does 
not  mark  the  end  of  his  incumbency.  It  therefore  remains  to 
justify  a  division  at  this  particular  point. 

From  1893,  when  he  assumed  the  position  of  manager,  up 
to  1903  Conried  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  the  theater. 
The  excellent  quality  of  his  work  had  won  for  him  a  reputa¬ 
tion  which  extended  even  to  Germany.  This  very  fact  proved 
a  misfortune  for  the  theater.  Conried  was  called  upon  to 
assume  a  larger  duty  and  to  enter  a  wider  sphere  of  activity. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1903  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Maurice  Grau. 

At  first  there  were  serious  doubts  expressed  as  to  whether 
Conried  would  be  able  and  willing  to  continue  the  management 
of  the  theater.  It  was  admitted  that  his  duties  at  the  opera 
house  would  be  arduous.  Conried  himself  gave  the  matter  due 
consideration,  and  finally  decided  to  divide  his  attention  as  far 
as  possible.  He  did  not  wish  to  abandon  suddenly  a  work  to 
which  he  had  devoted  the  ten  best  years  of  his  life.  We  shall 
consider  below  the  question  whether  his  course  of  action  can 
be  justified. 

The  very  first  season  (1903-4)  under  the  new  conditions 
showed  that  the  master  mind  of  the  manager  was  no  longer 
at  active  work.  Without  Conried’s  helpful  suggestions  and 
criticism  the  company,  which  was  only  of  fair  ability,  soon  fell 
in  a  narrow  repertory.  The  only  representative  works  of  a 
better  class  were  Sudermann’s  “Es  lebe  das  Leben,”  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  “Monna  Vanna”  and  Halbe’s  “Strom.”  Conried  soon 
came  to  realize  the  physical  impossibility  of  managing  ine 
theater  in  person,  and  he  appointed  as  his  representative  the 
actor,  V.  Seyffertitz,  who  in  spite  of  earnest  endeavor  could 
achieve  but  unsatisfactory  results.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
Conried  dismissed  almost  his  entire  personnel. 
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The  season  was  only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  the  “Gäste” 
Ferdinand  Bonn  and  Rudolf  Christians.  The  former  was 
making  his  third  visit  to  this  country ;  the  latter,  who  six  years 
earlier  had  supported  Sorma,  his  second.  They  appeared  to¬ 
gether  and  made  a  tremendous  “hit”  with  Beyerlein's  military 
play,  “Zapfenstreich,”  which  was  accorded  a  reception  that 
few  German  plays  in  this  country  can  boast  of.  Bonn  and 
Christians  also  appeared  in  classics.  They  performed  “Nathan,” 
“Don  Carlos,”  Freytag’s  Journalisten”  and  Grillparzer’s  “Jüdin 
von  Toledo.” 

The  season  1904-5  again  presented  a  chaotic  state  of  affairs. 
Conried  was  still  the  nominal  manager,  but  the  problem  of  the 
opera  house  precluded  his  active  interest  in  the  theater.  Even 
the  most  esoteric  questions  were  left  in  the  hands-  of  Seyffertitz 
and  other  subordinates.  This  group  entirely  lacked  the  pre¬ 
requisite  quality  of  inspiring  good  discipline  among  the  actors 
and  maintaining  a  spirit  of  harmony.  They  showed  poor  judg¬ 
ment,  too,  in  selecting  new  plays,  for  out  of  a  long  list  of  inter¬ 
esting  possibilities  they  produced  only  Arno  Holz’s  “Traurnu- 
lus”  and  Maxim  Gorky’s  “Nachtasyl.”  The  theater  was  at 
least  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Heinrich  Marlow 
and  Margarethe  Russ.  The  former  is  still  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  Irving  Place  company. 

Matters  improved  when  Agathe  Barsescu,  an  excellent 
“Heldin-Darstellerin,”  appeared  as  “Gast”  in  the  Grillparzer 
roles  of  Hero,  Medea  and  Sappho,  as  Hebbel’s  Rhodope,  as 
Sudermann’s  Magda,  and  as  Schiller’s  Prinzessin  Eboli.  She 
was  followed  by  others,  notably  by  the  “jugendlicher  Mo¬ 
derner”  Harry  Walden,  and  by  the  stars  of  the  previous  year, 
Bonn  and  Christians.  All  four  took  part  in  a  Schiller  celebra¬ 
tion,  which  extended  from  April  10  to  April  14  and  during 
which  “Don  Carlos,”  “Wallensteins  Tod”  and  “Maria  Stuart” 
were  put  on  the  boards. 

Under  such  conditions  the  interest  of  the  public  naturally 
became  intermittent.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
when  new  plays  were  but  rare,  attendance  fell  off  consider¬ 
ably.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  well  into  the  winter,  and 
not  until  the  stars  had  taken  full  control  did  box  office  re- 
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ceipts  begin  to  approach  a  normal  condition.  No  season,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  judged  exclusively  by  the  success  of  the  stars, 
but  rather  by  the  average  work  of  the  regular  company. 

The  last  two  seasons  that"  fall  into  the  plan  of  the  present 
chapter  were  no  better  on  the  whole  than  the  preceding  ones. 
In  1905-6  two  complete  companies  were  promised,  one  for 
operetta,  and  one  for  drama.  The  former,  however,  was  a 
failure,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  it 
was  set  to  acting  farces  of  no  merit.  The  ‘'Schauspieltruppe” 
was  handicapped  by  a  meager  repertory.  With  the  exception 
of  Fulda’s  “iMaskerade,”  which  was  produced  because  of  the 
author’s  visit  to  America,  and  Ibsen's  “Frau  vom  Meere,”  very 
few  new  dramas  appeared.  No  great  star  was  engaged  for 
the  season.  The  best  work  of  the  year  was  probably  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  soubrette,  Lina  Abarbanell,  who  later  was  seen  in 
English  operetta.  An  additional  event  of  importance  was  the 
visit  of  Ludwig  Fulda.  The  fact  that  the  theater  v/as  passing 
thru  a  crisis  escaped  his  notice,  for  he  was  on  the  whole 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  company,  which,  of  course,  did  its 
best  during  his  short  stay.  In  speaking  of  the  Irving  Place 
Theater  in  his  very  appreciative  work,  “Amerikanische  Ein¬ 
drücke”  (pp.  84-5),  he  says:  “VTii  den  künstlerischen  Leis¬ 
tungen  war  ich  auf's  angenehmste  überrascht;  ich  habe  auf 
manchem  ersten  Theater  des  lieben  Vaterlandes  schon  schwäch¬ 
ere  \^orstellungen  gesehen.” 

On  the  whole,  the  repertoire  of  the  season  was  carelessly 
chosen.  The  long  sessions  duting  which  the  one  company  ap¬ 
peared  necessitated  inactivity  for  the  other.  This  protracted 
idleness  proved  a  bane  to  the  actors.  They  became  careless, 
and  their  work  suffered  accordingly.  Even  Walden,  admittedly 
a  good  actor,  was  forced  by  the  desires  of  his  colleagues  to 
take  part  in  trivial  farces.  Madame  Barsescu,  who  had  taken 
up  her  residence  in  New  York,  appeared  only  once  throughout 
the  season. 

The  critics,  in  the  spring  of  1906,  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  a  change  in  management  was  imperative.  The 
whole  future  of  the  theater  seemed  to  be  at  stake,  for  it  was 
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evident  that  several  more  seasons  of  the  same  kind  would  bring 
disastrous  consequences.  Accordingly,  they  put  the  question 
to  Conried  himself.  But  he  refused  to  abandon  the  theater, 
and  promised  to  find  more  time  for  it  in  the  next  season.- 

Notwithstanding  sincere  attempts  on  Conried’s  part  to  keep 
his  promises  and  to  convince  his  friends  of  his  still  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  theater,  his  last  season  in  the  German  playhouse  was 
no  success.  The  theater  was  very  poorly  attended,  the  reper¬ 
toire  was  quite  barren,  and  the  season  could  only  be  carried  to 
the  end  by  benefits,  special  performances  and  other  attractions 
of  an  unusual  character.  In  this  way  several  interesting  “first 
nights,”  practically  the  only  ones  of  the  season,  were  arranged 
for,  among  them  those  of  Sudermann’s  “Das  Blumenboot,”  and 
Fulda’s  “Heimlicher  König.”  The  repertory  embraced  about 
forty  plays,  of  which  the  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  Oscar 
Wilde’s  “Salome,”  Blumenthal  and  Kadelburg’s  “Der  blinde 
Passagier,”  which  ran  for  six  weeks,  and  a  good  performance 
of  “Faust”  were  the  most  significant. 

The  season  closed  on  May  15,  1907,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  short  period  of  opera  by  pupils  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
School,  under  the  direction  of  Conried.  This  event  marks  the 
end  of  Conried’s  connection  with  the  theater,  for  he  resigned 
his  managership  in  the  spring  of  1907.  It  terminates  not  only 
his  fourteen  years  of  serAUce  in  the  Irving  Place  Theater,  but 
also  his  active  interest  in  German-^American  theatrical  affairs, 
which  extended  over  thirty  years. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  Conried’s  far-reaching  influence 
on  dramatic  history  of  this  country.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to-  add 
only  one  more  excellent  proof  of  the  wide,  salutary  effect  of  his 
work.  Winthrop  Ames,  the  director  of  the  short-lived  New 
Theater  of  New  York,  in  his  account  of  its  history,  speaks  of 
Conried  in  no  uncertain  terms.^®  He  frankly  states  that  Con¬ 
ried’s  Irving  Place  Theater  served  as  a  model  for  the  founders 

See  A.  B.  Faust.  Das  Deutschtum  in  den  Ver.  Staaten  in 
seiner  Bedeutung  für  die  amerikanische  Kultur,  pp.  301-2. 
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of  the  New  Theater.'^^  This  furnishes  additional  evidence  that 
Conried’s  genius  absolutely  dominated  the  American  stage. 

Besides,  the  statement  bespeaks  the  triumph  of  German 
dramatic  theories  even  in  America. 

Ames  continues  his  report  in  the  same  tone.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  Conried  the  best  manager  of  his  time,  and  in 
this  fact  finds  the  reason  for  the  appointment  of  a  man  who 
knew  little  about  operatic  music  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  If  Conried  had  lived,  says  Ames, 
he  doubtless  would  have  been  appointed  manager  of  the  New 
Theater.  It  is  an  open  question,  however,  whether  he  would 
have  met  with  more  success  than  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  actual  managers.  It  was  always  Conried's  dream  to  found 
an  English  theater  on  the  plan  of  the  Irving  Place  Theater. 
Possibly  he  was  prompted  to  undertake  the  work  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House  with  the  hope  of  furthering  his  favorite 
project. 

It  IS  now  in  order  to  discuss  Conried’s  apparent  infidelity 
to  the  theater  during  the  last  few  years.  It  was  noticeable 
from  the  time  that  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  directors  of  the 
opera  house  that  the  theater  was  suffering  from  neglect. 
Conried  was  admittedly  at  fault.  By  undertaking  his  new 
position  Conried  was  slighting  the  theater,  but  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  call  of  a  liigher  duty.  He  was  taking  a  step  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  his  ultimate  aim,  the  founding  of  a  national 
American  theater.  However,  he  overestimated  his  own  great 
capacity  for  work,  and  if  he  had  for  a  moment  recognized 
that  his  course  of  action  necessitated  a  neglect  of  the  theater, 
he  would  doubtless  have  abandoned  the  latter.  As  it  was,  he 
let  matters  grow  worse  thru  four  seasons,  always  hoping  that 
the  future  would  bring  improvement.  When  it  finally 
dawned  upon  him  that  he  was  attempting  to  do  the  impossible, 

See  a  booklet  entitled  “The  New  Theater — New  York,” 
especially  pp.  18-19.  We  read  there:  “For  a  decade  and  more  a 
number  of  New  York  dramatic  critics  used  the  German  theater  to 
club  a  sense  of  the  situation  into  the  heads  of  the  public.”  To 
Mr.  Conried  belongs  “the  credit  of  setting  the  enterprise  (i.  e.  New 
Theater)  on  foot.” 
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he  worked  all  the  harder  in  his  despair.  Consequently  he 
ruined  his  physical  constitution,  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
theater  in  1907  and  the  opera  in  1908,  and  to  depart  for  Europe 
under  the  care  of  a  physician.  He  died  at  Meran  on  April  27, 
1909. 

Chapte:r  VI. 

4.— Recent  Developments. 


The  period  which  began  with  Conried’s  resignation  in  1907 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  German  theater.  The  story  of  its  most  recent 
vicissitudes  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  contemporary 
events  than  to  a  chronicle  of  past  events.  It  will  be  the  aim 
of  the  present  chapter  to  describe  these  later  developments. 

Conried’s  resignation  had  no  great  effect  upon  the  theater. 
The  fact  that  for  four  seasons  it  had  been  getting  along  with¬ 
out  any  important  help  from  its  manager  made  it  more  or  less 
independent  of  him,  not  without  detriment  to  itself,  to  be 
sure.  The  long  expected  news  of  his  retirement,  therefore, 
caused  no  surprise  and  comment.  There  were  those,  never¬ 
theless,  who  predicted  that  it  meant  the  end  of  the  German 
theater.  They  argued  that  it  had  outlived  its  usefulness, 
and  that  without  a  competent  leader  it  would  soon  be  forced 
to  close  its  doors.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  was  soon 
exposed. 

The  task  of  choosing  a  successor  to  Conried  was  difficult. 
Finally  the  position  was  offered  to  Dr.  Maurice  Baumfeld. 
He  was  a  man  of  literary  and  dramatic  tastes,  with  only  little 
actual  experience  in  theatrical  management.  An  intimate 
friend  and  admirer  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  he  was  respected 
in  New  York  as  a  distinguished  litterateur.  He  was  already 
known  in  this  country  chiefly  thru  his  excellent  articles  in  the 
“Staats-Zeitung,^^  and  thru  a  performance  of  one  of  his 
dramas,  “Die  Nacht  der  Liebe,”  in  the  spring  of  1906  in  the 
Irving  Place  Theater.  In  Baumfeld  there  was  introduced  to 
New  York  a  new  type  of  manager. 

*2  Cf.  e.  g.  his  article  on  “Die  Carikatur  in  der  Weltgeschichte” 
in  the  isue  of  Febr.  19,  1905. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  his  methods  with  those  of  his 
predecessors.  He  managed  the  theater  on  the  basis  of  the 
larger  municipal  theaters  in  Germany.  His  particular  model 
was  the  “Burgtheater”  in  his  native  city  of  Vienna.  His  first 
step  in  1907-8  was  to  exclude  all  stars.  The  stock  company 
which  he  engaged  included  such  excellent  artists  as  Hedwig 
Reicher,  Georgine  Neuendorff,  T^Iarie  Reichardt,  Heinrich 
Marlow,  and  Karl  Sauermann.  Of  the  thirty-seven  different 
plays  produced,  twenty  were  new  to  New  York.  This  fact 
is  in  itself  a  token  of  the  high  quality  of  Baumfeld’s  work.  A 
farce  from  the  French  of  Feydeau  entitled  “Herzogin 
Crevette,”  with  twenty-six  performances,  was  most  frequently 
played.  There  followed  “Götz”  and  Fulda’s  “Dummkopf” 
with  eighteen  each.  These  were  succeeded  by  three  “Einakter” 
of  Schnitzler,  “Die  letzten  Masken,”  “Der  grüne  Kakadu,” 
and  “Literatur”  with  twelve  performances  each.  Other  notable 
plays  were  Calderons  “Richter  von  Zalamea”  and  Hebbel’s 
“Maria  Magdalene.” 

Throughout  the  season  under,  consideration  Baumfeld  was 
very  fair  to  the  classics.  The  excellent  performances  of  “Götz 
von  Berlichingen,”  the  best  yet  seen  in  this  country,  deserves 
especial  mention.  He  succeeded,  too,  in  producing  the  requisite 
“hits,”  the  “Kassenstücke”  as  they  are  known  in  Germany. 
But  he  slighted  somewhat  the  modern  drama,  since  he  pro¬ 
duced  only  one  play  of  Sudermann  and  one  of  Halbe.  His 
plan  of  reserving  thirty  evenings  for  purely  literary  works 
was  actually  carried  out.  It  created  a  desirable  atmosphere, 
but  was  financially  unsuccessful. 

At  least  one  serious  mistake  was  made,  however,  by  Baum- 
feld  during  his  first  year  in  the  Irving  Place  Theater,  to  wit, 
he  ended  the  season  very  weakly.  Disregarding  the  psycho¬ 
logical  fact  that  the  latter  part  of  the  season  remains  longest 
in  the  memory  of  the  public,  he  presented  nothing  new  or 
noteworthy  at  that  time.  The  result  was  that  the  season  left 
cn  the  minds  of  the  theatergoers  a  very  feeble  impression. 
This  was  especially  to  be  regretted  at  that  time  when  the 
public  should  have  been  prepared  for  the  great  events  that 
were  to  follow  in  the  fall  of  1908. 
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The  season  1908-9  will  be  remembered  as  of  particular 
importance.  For  the  first  time  in  almost  twenty  years  New 
York  again  could  boast  of  two  regular  first-class  Germ^an 
theaters.  This  was  due  primarily  to  Baumfeld.  Feeling 
that  the  old  theater  on  Irving  Place  was  not  large  or  sumptu¬ 
ous  enough  for  his  idealistic  purpose,  he  appealed  to  the 
wealthy  German- Americans  of  New  York  to  assist  him  in 
establishing  a  more  suitable  playhouse.  His  model  was  again 
the  “Wiener  Burgtheater.'"’  He  wished  to  give  New  York  a 
German  theater  that  could  vie  with  the  best  of  Germany,  both 
in  architectural  beauty  and  in  artistic  ideals. 

His  appeal  was  heard,  and  enough  money  was  quickly  sub¬ 
scribed  to  permit  the  erection  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lenox 
Lyceum  at  Madison  avenue,  near  Fifty-ninth  street,  of  a 
beautiful  “Neues  Deutsches  Theater.”  Eugen  Burg,  a 
noted  actor,  was  chosen  co-manager  to  Baumfeld.  They  spared 
no  expense  in  their  elaborate  preparations  for  a  season  which 
was  intended  to  be  an  epoch-making  one.  Among  other  things 
they  engaged  a  stock  company  the  equal  of  which  had  probably 
never  been  seen  in  New  York.  Over  thirty  actors  comprised 
the  ensemble,  while  the  star  of  the  season  was  Conrad  Dreher, 
a  popular  com.edian  who  had  become  conspicuous  by  Bismarck’s 
predilection  in  his  favor. 

The  opening  of  the  new  theater  was  an  impressive  event. 
The  play  which  Baumfeld  chose  for  the  occasion  was  Wilden- 
bruch’s  “Die  Rabensteinerin.”  The  performance  was  perfect 
in  every  respect,  and  aroused  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
large,  distinguished  audience.  It  was  precceded  by  a  pro¬ 
logue  written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  Ernst  von  Wilden¬ 
bruch.  Those  who  shook  their  heads  after  the  first  night  and 
predicted  that  such  a  high  standard  could  not  be  maintained 
thruout  the  season  were  soon  undeceived.  It  is  true  that  light 
comedy  and  farce  were  not  neglected,  but  it  had  been  well 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  previous  seasons  that  even 
this  genre  has  its  place  in  a  well  regulated  repertoire.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  presence  of  Dreher  assured  a  goodly  number 

Cf.  a  description  of  it  in  “Architectural  Record,”  Dec.  1908. 
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of  comedies  of  a  higher  rank.  He  was  particularly  successful 
in  two  very  clever  works  of  that  kind,  “Matthias  Gollinger” 
and  “Jägerblut.” 

Indeed,  Baumfeld’s  season  in  tlie  “Neues  Deutsches 
Theater”  was  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  almost  ideal.  The 
classics  were  well  represented,  especially  by  an  admirable  per¬ 
formance  of  “Wilhelm  Tell,”^^  the  popular  “Zugstück,”  was 
not  neglected,  and  modern  drama  was  given  a  prominent  place. 
Beside  the  opening  play  already  mentioned,  Molnar’s  “Der 
Teufel,”^®  Hauptmann’s  “Hanneles  Himmelfahrt”  and  “Die 
Weber,”  Sudermann’s  “Johannisfeuer,”  “Das  Glück  im 
Winkel,”  and  “Die  Heimat,”  Halbe’s  “Die  Jugend,”  and 
Fulda’s  “Jugendfreunde”  appeared.“^® 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  real  artistic  worth 
of  dramas  was  concerned  Baumfeld’s  presentations  equaled 
those  of  his  predecessor  Conried  in  every  respect.  But  a 
theater  cannot  exist  on  the  mere  strength  of  its  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence  and  the  idealism  of  its  manager.  As  its  basis  there 
must  be  an  efficient,  intelligent  business  system.  In  this 
respect  the  “Neues  Deutsches  Theater”  was  woefully  lacking. 
Of  its  tAvo  managers  the  senior  partner  was  a  man  of  letters, 
an  idealistic  dreamer,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The 
junior  partner,  far  from  making  good  the  deficiency,  was  an 
actor  who  understood  only  that  phase  of  theatrical  activity 
which  manifests  itself  behind  the  scenes.  Of  the  business 
problems  which  confront  the  manager  he  had  no  conception. 
This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  brought  inevitable  calamity  in 
its  wake.  Im.portant  details  of  administration,  in  fact  all 

The  sumptuous  settings  for  the  production,  prepared  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  occasion,  were  later  donated  by  friends  to  the  “Deut¬ 
scher  Verein”  of  Cornell  University,  which  produced  the  play  on 
Dec.  8,  1910,  in  Ithaca,  in  accordance  with  its  promise. 

At  the  same  time  George  Arliss  was  presenting  the  play  in 
an  English  version  at  the  Belasco  Theater. 

46  A  novel  event  took  place  on  Nov.  16,  1908,  when  students 
from  Cornell  University  gave  a  brilliant  performance  of  “Alt 
Heidelberg”  in  the  theatre. 
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matters  of  a  practical  nature  were  left  in  the  hands  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  subordinates,  who  were  either  dishonest  or  utterly 
incompetent.  It  was,  indeed,  pitiable  to  observe  the  helpless¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  concern  which  the  managers  displayed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  because  of  certain  mis¬ 
understandings  between  Baumfeld  and  Burg,  the  “Neues 
Deutsches  Theater”  came  to  a  very  sudden  and  disastrous 
end.  After  a  final  week  of  operetta,  it  closed  its  doors  on 
April  17,  1909.  Two  days  later  it  was  reopened,  but  under 
the  name  “Plaza  Music  Hall.”  It  had  fallen  from  the  proud 
position  which  Baumfeld  had  given  it  to  the  rank  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  American  music  hall  and  vaudeville  house.  The  actors 
were  completely  stranded — some  of  them  were  actually  penni¬ 
less — and  to  relieve  the  embarrassment,  they  gave  a  benefit 
performance  for  themselves  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Waldorf 
Astoria. 

As  indicated  above,  the  new  theater  of  Baumfeld  was  not 
the  only  German  playhouse  in  New  York  during  the  season 
1908-9.  The  Irving  Place  Theater  opened  its  doors  on 
October  1  as  usual,  and  was  under  the  management  of  Otto 
Weil.  The  season,  however,  was  a  poor  one.  The  company 
was  of  inferior  merit,  the  star,  Otto  Gebühr  of  Dresden, 
hardly  stood  above  the  level  represented  by  the  rest  of  the 
actors,  and  the  repertory  consisted  of  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  poor  farces.  Weil  is,  however,  not  to  be  condemned 
on  this  account.  He  was  merely  performing  his  unpleasant 
task  of  creating  active  competition  against  Baumfeld.  The 
lessees  of  the  theater  had  not  reckoned  on  any  opposition  from 
Baumfeld,  but  under  the  circumstances  their  lease  on  the  Irving: 
Place  property  forced  them,  for  financial  reasons,  to  engage 
in  a  destructive  rivalry.  Weil  calculated  that  his  purpose  could 
best  be  served  by  an  appeal  to  grosser  tastes.  But  his  measure 
of  success  was  hardly  greater  than  that  of  Baumfeld,  for  a 
week  after  the  closing  of  the  “Neues  Deutsches  Theater,”  the 
Irving  Place  Theater  also  ended  its  season. 

The  “Evening  Post”  commented  editorially  on  April  22, 
1909,  upon  the  German  theatrical  situation.  This  publication 
admits  that  Germans  have  the  right  to  claim  the  lead  over 
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all  nations  in  theatrical  taste.  But  if,  the  “Post’’  argues,  not 
even  one  German  theater  can  be  supported  in  New  York,  the 
second  largest  city  of  the  world,  there  is  ample  proof  at  hand 
that  even  Germans,  at  least  those  living  in  New  York,  are 
degenerating  in  taste.  The  charge  herein  brought  forth  has 
been  repeatedly  made,  and  deserves  some  consideration.  The 
present  writer  doubts  its  fairness,  especially  when  it  is  based 
upon  the  results  of  the  season  1908-9.  Failure  brought  about 
by  inefficient  management  on  the  one  hand  and  unconscientious 
fawning  upon  depraved  tastes  on  the  other,  does  not  reflect  in 
any  way  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  public. 

The  season  of  1909-10,  considered  quite  apart  from  the 
German  theater,  was  made  memorable  by  the  opening  of  the 
New  Theater.  The  small  success  of  this  laudable  attempt  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  American  theater  is  well  known, 
and  its  consideration  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper.  It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  that  at  present 
a  similar  attempt  is  being  made  by  Emanuel  Reicher,  a  German 
actor,  and  a  member  of  the  Berlin  “Freie  Bühne.”  Reicheres 
plan  is  to  found  a  “modern  stage,”  the  object  of  which  would 
be  to  produce  in  English  the  most  important  literary  works 
of  contemporary  authors,  regardless  of  nationality.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  present  paper  the  move  is  significant 
because  at  its  head  there  stands  a  German. 

The  fall  of  1909  found  New  York  with  its  one  customary 
German  playhouse,  the  Irving  Place  Theater.  The  new 
director,  Theodor  Burgarth,  was  an  actor,  with  whom  New 
York  had  already  become  acquainted  in  former  years.  The 
stock  company,  however,  was  very  poor,  even  inferior  to  Weil’s 
troupe  of  the  previous  season.  As  a  result  much  emphasis 
was  laid  on  musical  comedy.  Of  plays  that  were  new  to  New 
York  only  Hauptmann's  “Der  Biberpelz”  met  with  success. 

There  was  a  tendency  to  lay  all  blame  on  Burgarth  and  his 
assistant  Stein,  but  without  reason.  The  lessees,  chief  among 
whom  was  August  Lüchow,  had  elected  Burgarth  very  late. 
Consequently,  when  he  assumed  control,  the  company  had 
already  been  engaged  by  others.  He  was,  therefore,  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  the  best  of  what  was  put  at  his  disposal.  The 
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season  was  brought  to  a  close  in  May,  1910,  by  a  company  of 
peasant  actors  from  Berchtesgaden,  who  appeared  to  advantage 
in  Swiss  and  Bavarian  dialect  plays. 

There  had  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  native  German 
newspapers  and  periodicals  commients  on  the  work  of  the 
German  theater  in  this  country.  At  times  these  discussions 
were  very  favorable,  as  for  instance  the  article  on  Conried  in 
the  “Berliner  Börsencourier”  (see  page  46).  But  during  the 
season  under  consideration  there  appeared  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  “Neues  Wiener  Journal,’’  which  is  written  in  a 
very  different  tone."^^  The  writer  boldly  claims  that  the 
Vid.  “Staats-Zeitung,”  March  14,  1909. 

German  theater  in  New  York  is  dead,  that  for  years  it  has 
been  no  cultural  factor,  and  that  it  represents  a  prostitution  of 
the  dramatic  art.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  its  disgrace¬ 
ful  course  ought  to  be  checked  as  soon  as  possible.  But  com¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  In  most 
cases  the  authors  were  probably  mdsled  by  temporary  reverses 
which  the  theater  has  suffered,  by  false  and  exaggerated  re¬ 
ports,  or  by  inability  to  understand  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  the  American  theater  must  labor. 

Burgarth’s  second  and  last  year  in  the  Irving  Place  Theater 
(1910-11)  came  to  a  very  sudden  conclusion.  He  failed  before 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  it  was  necessary  to  look  for  a  new 
manager.  This  was,  however,  a  comparatively  easy  task.  In 
January,  1911,  Amberg  had  returned  to  New  York  with  Ernst 
Possart,  and  had  opened  the  Garden  Theater  for  a  short  sea¬ 
son.  On  this  final  visit  Possart  celebrated  his  three  hundred 
and  fiftieth  stage  appearance  in  this  country.  When  Possart 
had  completed  his  stay,  Amiberg  continued  in  the  Garden 
Theater  with  an  operatic  troupe,  and  finally  completed  his  short 
season  with  a  second  visit  of  Dreher.  At  that  time  Burgarth 
failed,  and  Amberg  was  requested  to  step  into  his  place.  He 
accepted  and  continued  the  season  with  his  own  operatic 
troupe  and  with  Dreher,  and  also  persuaded  Possart  to  give 
three  more  farewell  performances. 

In  the  meanwhile  Rudolf  Schildkraut,  an  actor  whom 
Burgarth  had  invited  early  in  the  season,  but  could  now  no 
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longer  greet,  arrived  in  this  country.  Amberg  easily  came  to 
terms  with  him.  Schildkraut  proved  to  be  a  most  versatile 
artist,  rivaling  in  this  respect  the  famous  Marie  Geistinger.  He 
made  a  very  favorable  debut  as  King  Lear,  but  was  soon  seen 
in  comedy,  farce,  and  even  operetta. 

In  that  way  Amberg  won  his  way  back  to  the  directorship 
of  the  theater  of  which  he  \vas  the  original  sponsor.  Even 
before  the  failure  of  Burgarth  had  made  this  possible,  he  had 
planned  with  Dreher  to  secure  his  old  theater  for  1911-12. 
His  project  was  very  ambitious,  but  could  never  be  realized. 
He  wished  to  import  with  the  help  of  Dreher  whole  companies. 
These  complete  organizations,  one  for  operetta,  another  for 
serious  drama  and  a  third  for  lighter  dramas,  were  to  arrive 
at  different  periods  in  the  season,  to  appear  a  certain  number 
of  weeks  in  New  York,  and  then  to  journey  to  larger  cities  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Amberg’s  sudden  call  to  the  Irving 
Place  Theater,  however,  made  the  development  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  plan  impossible.  But  he  carried  it  out  at  least  in  part 
in  1911-12.  He  imiported  a  complete  operatic  troupe,  the  best 
seen  here  in  many  years.  From  October  to  March  it  per¬ 
formed  almost  without  interruption.  Later  in  the  season 
Amberg  imported  another  complete  company,  a  troupe  of 
peasant  actors  from  Oberammergau.  Beside  these  very  ambi¬ 
tious  undertaking  Amberg  produced  for  the  first  time 
Schönthan’s  interesting  play,  “Glaube  und  Heimat.” 

In  the  fall  of  1911  Direktor  Stein,  who  had  gained  experi¬ 
ence  as  Burgarth’s  colleague,  attempted  to  establish  in  the 
Berkeley  Theater  (Forty-fourth  street,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  avenues)  a  “Deutsches  Komödienhaus.”  The  seats  were 
to  be  sold  at  “popular  prices,”  and  there  were  to  be  no  per¬ 
formances  on  Wednesdays  or  Sundays.  But  after  an  activity 
of  two  weeks  the  theater  closed. 

The  failure  of  Baumfeld  three  years  previous  had  been  a 
terrible  shock  to  him.  Immediately  thereafter  he  retired  into 
jnvate  life,  hoping  to  forget,  if  possible,  his  downfall.  But 
his  restless  nature  prompted  him  to  seek  another  trial.  His 
opportunity  came  in  the  fall  of  1912,  and  he  was  once  more 
making  excellent  progress  when  early  in  March,  1913,  he 
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suddenly  died.  Only  the  superb  excellence  of  the  stock  com¬ 
pany  made  possible  a  continuation  of  the  good  work.  Fortun¬ 
ately  there  belonged  to  this  company  a  trio  of  artists,  Rudolf 
Christians,  Otto  Stöckel  and  Heinrich  Marlow,  who  combined 
the  highest  dramatic  art  with  shrewd  executive  ability.  To¬ 
gether  they  carried  the  season  to  a  brilliant  conclusion  and  se¬ 
cured  definite  reappointment  for  the  following  year.  The 
best  offerings  of  the  season  were  Hartleben’s  cycle,  “Die 
Befreiten,”  Hauptmann’s  “Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,”  Schmidt- 
bonn’s  “Mutter  Landstrasse,”  and  Rudolf  Herzog’s  “Condot- 
tieri.” 

The  season  that  followed  (1913-14),  during  which  the  same 
trio  was  in  power,  and  the  season,  that  began  in  the  fall  of 
1914,  managed  by  Rudolf  Christians,  are  still  too  fresh  in  the 
memory  to  require  extended  comment.  The  artistic  and  success¬ 
ful  reproductions  in  1913-14  of  “Faust,’’  of  Molnar’s  “Leib- 
gardist,”  and  of  Schnitzler’s  “Professor  Bernhardi”  are  well 
remembered.  x\nother  event  that  marked  the  season  as  a 
particularly  successful  one  was  the  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  “Pygmalion.”  The  per¬ 
formances  of  this  play  were  attended  by  all  lovers  of  litera¬ 
ture,  regardless  of  their  nationality.  The  same  statement 
holds  true  for  the  wonderful  presentation  of  Sophocles’ 
“Oedipus”  that  was  given  in  the  spring  of  1914  by  members 
of  the  Irving  Place  company  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

Since  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  quality  of  the  work 
at  the  theater  has  admittedly  been  on  the  decline.  There 
were  temporary  changes  for  the  better,  especially  under 
Baumfeld,  but  on  the  whole  more  ground  has  been  lost 
than  gained.  The  time  is  now  ripe,  however,  for  a  reaction, 
and  indeed,  this  has  already  set  in.  Performances  of  such 
plays  as  were  mentioned  above,  by  a  company  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  well  rounded  in  every  respect,  are  only  the  links 
which  must  form  a  new  chain. 

It  has  been  in  part  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  emphasize 
the  influence  of  the  German  theater  on  the  American  stage. 
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to  reveal  the  dif¥erences  between  German  and  American 
theatrical  conditions  and  to  describe  the  functions  of  the 
German  theater  as  an  educational  force  in  this  country. 
A  word  more  mig'ht  be  said  with  reference  to  the  last 
problem.  The  German  theater,  probably  more  than  any 
other  theater  in  New  York,  has  fulfilled  an  educational 
function.  It  has  helped  to  keep  alive  in  German  immigrants 
a  love  for  their  native  literature.  It  has  helped,  also,  to  furnish 
the  second  and  third  generations  of  German- Americans  with 
a  better  understanding  of  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Finally,  it 
has  done  much  to  acquaint  non-Germans  with  German  drama 
and  with  the  German  theater  in  general. 

By  virtue  of  its  excellent  work  the  German  theater  has 
become  a  fixed  institution  in  the  American  metropolis.  In 
spite  of  repeated  prophecies  as  to  its  failure,  it  has  held  its 
place  for  over  half  a  century.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  long  as 
a  German  element  continues  to  exist  in  New  York,  as  long  as 
this  class  feels  an  intellectual  bond  with  the  Fatherland,  the 
theater  wil  maintain  its  high  position. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  FORTYEIGHTER 


By  Major  Frederick  Behlendorff 

PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  author  of  these  recollections  was  born  July  4,  1829 
at  Dresden,  Saxony,  where  his  father  occupied  a  high 
position  in  the  Protestant  Church.  Young  Behlen¬ 
dorff  received  his  early  education  in  the  famous  Für¬ 
stenschule  of  Meissen  and  afterwards  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  After  the  failure  of 
the  revolutionary  uprising  in  Saxony  in  1849,  in  which 
he  participated,  he  emigated  to  America  where  he  followed 
various  occupation  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
He  then  enlisted  as  a  regular  in  the  United  States  army 
at  St.  Louis,  w^as  sent  to  Newport  Barracks,  Ky.,  and 
a  battalion  of  unassigned  General  Service  Recruits,  took 
part  in  the  first  campaign  in  Missouri  under  General  Na¬ 
thaniel  Lyon  and  fought  in  various  engagerrtents  and 
battles,  such  as  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek.  After  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Lyon’s  army  to  St.  Louis  in  September  1861,  the 
battalion  of  regular  recruits,  greatly  reduced  by  losses  and 
wholesale  desertions,  was  disbanded  as  a  body  of  regular 
troops  and  the  few  remaining  men,  among  them  Behlen¬ 
dorff,  re-enlisted  in  Volunteer  regiments.  Behlendorff  en¬ 
tered  the  13th  Illinois  Cavalry  in  September  1861  as  a 
private,  was  promoted  Major  in  1864  and  finally  received 
the  appointment  as  Assistant  Inspector  General  of  the  1st 
Brig.  Cavalry  Division  7th  Army  Corps  in  the  same  year. 
After  the  war  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Customs  and 
afterwards  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  at  Chicago.  He 
received  this  appointment  as  a  reward  for  his  courageous 
efforts  in  bringing  about  the  exposure  and  conviction  of  a 
number  of  custom  house  officials,  among  them  Charles  L. 
Pullman,  who  had  defrauded  the  government  of  large  sums 
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of  money.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1872  and  settled 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  died  in  1889. 

Aside  from  the  general  value  which  Major  Behlendorff’s 
Recollections  possess  as  a  human  document  they  throw  in¬ 
teresting  light  on  contemporary  historical  events  as  well 
as  upon  the  state  of  civilization  existing  both  in  Germany 
and  in  this  country  during  this  period.  We  obtain  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  stifling  atmosphere  prevailing  in  Germany 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  and  of  the  at¬ 
titude  of  mind  which  this  atmosphere  produced  in  active 
young  men  of  unruly,  headstrong  and  adventurous  disposi¬ 
tion  such  as  the  writer  seems  to  have  possessed.  No  less 
instructive  is  the  description  of  the  general  conditions  of 
American  life  which  confronted  the  educated  German  im¬ 
migrant  on  his  arrival  here  at  this  time.  It  was  under  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  and  in  equally  crude  surroundings  of  frontier 
life  that  thousands  of  cultivated  fortyeighters  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  their  way  or  fall  by  the  wayside,  as  untold 
numbers  did.  The  writer’s  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  regular  army  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  and  of  the  unspeakable  hardships,  the  difficulties  and 
the  butalities  with  which  this  war  was  waged,  makes  whole¬ 
some  reading  in  these  times  of  indignant  outcries  against 
the  “atrocities”  of  European  warfare.  Among  the  historical 
events  which  Behlendorff  relates  as  an  eyewitness  his 
story  of  the  revolutionary  fights  at  Dresden  and  of  the 
battle  at  Wilson’s  creek  deserve  the  attention  of  historians. 

J.  G. 


Chapter  I. 

European  Experiences. 

I  came  to  America  in  order  to  get  rid  of  my  ancestors, 
because  I  took  it  for  granted,  that  this  is  the  land  where 
you  can  begin  without  any.  This  may  sound  peculiar, 
still  it  was  a  fact  and  I  will  explain  it. 

From  my  earliest  boyhood  up  my  education  had  been 
so  directed  as  to  prepare  me  for  one  of  the  professions; 
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my  inclinations  were  not  consulted.  When  I  was  8  years 
old,  I  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  Latin  grammar  and  be¬ 
gan  the  study  of  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Julius  Caesar.  Soon 
after  I  was  fed  on  Greek  and  could  repeat  the  songs 
of  Anacreon.  Later  on  I  tried  to  comprehend  the  odes  of 
Horace,  which  contain  a  lot  of  wordly  wisdom,  such  as  is 
acquired  only  in  the  actual  life  of  an  adult  person  of  mature 
years.  The  immortal  poems  of  Homer,  the  Odyssey  and 
the  Iliad  delighted  me  and  destroyed  at  the  same  time  any 
lurking  belief  in  Christianity,  that  might  have  still  remained 
in  my  breast.  The  study  of  the  classics  kills  all  that.  If  any 
doubts  were  left  about  the  absurdity  of  the  Christian  fables, 
they  were  thoroughly  dissipated  by  Virgil’s  Aeneid,  by 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  and  his  book  “Amores.”  The  study 
of  Tacitus  und  Livius  I  regarded  as  a  punishment  and  the 
compulsory  reading  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euri¬ 
pides  as  an  absolute  torture.  The  world  of  Oedipus  did 
not  interest  me.  All  this  time — that  is — during  the  six 
years  of  my  imprisonment  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
College  of  St.  Afra  at  Meissen,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
my  soul  sighed  for  liberty  and  relief  from'  books.  The 
native  activity  of  a  young  man  shut  up  with  books  receives 
a  shock  or  setting  back,  which  nothing  in  after  life  can 
ever  fully  eradicate ;  you  are  forced  to  become  a  bookworm, 
instead  of  training  for  the  difficulties  of  actual  life.  The 
energy  of  young  life  is  directed  in  channels  so  foreign  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  modern  institutions,  that  practical 
life  presents  many  unsurmountable  difficulties  to  the  mere 
students.  Such  an  education  produces  impractical  men. 
I  saw  this  at  a  very  early  date  and  tried  to  stem  this  tide 
by  the  practical  study  of  the  English  language,  which  in 
the  times  of  which  I  speak  did  not  form  part  of  our  edu¬ 
cation.  They  crammed  us  with  French  and  induced  thereby 
only  a  morbid  hankering  after  Eugene  Sue’s  stories  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  and  Alexander  Dumas’  “Les  trois  Mous- 
quetaires”  and  such  trash.  These  stories  we  read  on  the 
sly  in  the  hours  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  a 
preparation  for  our  recitals  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Geo- 
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metry  and  Algebra.  I  prccured  an  English  grammar  and 
Dictionary  and  a  copy  of  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield”  by  Gold¬ 
smith  and  hammered  the  English  into  my  head  by  hard 
work  during  the  hours  of  prayer  and  in  church  and  during 
any  free  hours,  of  which  there  were  not  many.  The  study 
of  English  opened  new  visions  to  me  and  directed  my 
attention  more  and  more  to  that  land  of  supposed  liberty 
“the  United  States  of  America.”  My  aims  from  that  time 
were  all  set  in  the  direction  of  a  new  life  unfettered  by 
antecedents  and  by  the  vigorous  rules  of  an  ironclad 
civilization,  which  allowed  no  breach  of  the  conventional¬ 
ities.  University  life  disgusted  me — the  Codex  Justinianus 
seemed  to  me  the  grave  of  all  nobler  aspirations,  the  often 
repeated  and  mechanically  delivered  lectures  of  the  men 
whom  I  then  considered  sleepy  old  professors,  contained 
nothing  to  inspire  me.  I  finally  quitted  them  entirely  and 
perfected  my  study  of  modern  languages. 

In  the  old  country  no  avenue  of  promotion  in  life  was 
open  to  me  except  through  and  with  the  help  of  my  family 
and  our  connections.  Whereever  I  looked  I  perceived  that 
I  would  be  in  leading  strings  for  15  or  20  years  to  come. 
No  independence.  The  prospect  before  me  was  such  that 
I  would  have  to  depend  on  my  father  for  assistance  for  a 
long  while,  even  after  I  had  entered  on  professional  life,  no 
matter  which  profession  I  might  choose.  There  was  no 
better  expectation,  even  if  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  into 
one  of  the  Government  offices.  In  the  first  5  years  officers 
of  the  lower  grades  in  Government  Bureaus  had  to  work 
for  nothing  and  later  on  for  very  small  pay — not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  economical  bachelor  life.  For  this 
reason  officials  of  this  class  in  the  old  country  are  rarely 
enabled  to  marry  before  they  are  about  40  years  old.  Such 
a  state  of  long  continued  dependence  did  not  suit  me  at 
all.  All  my  aims  and  desires  were  directed  to  a  land  where 
individual  exertion  would  bring  success  and  promotion  in 
life.  My  acquaintance  with  several  young*  Americans  who 
were  studying  at  that  time  in  the  academies  and  colleges 
of  my  native  country,  helped  to  inspire  me  with  a  hope  for 
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a  better  existence  in  America,  and  a  desire  to  be  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  the  conventional  mummification  of  European 
civilization.  Young  men  of  the  old  country  appeared  to  me 
like  mummies  and  puppets,  bound  as  they  were  in  the  folds 
of  eternal  supervision,  and  pulled  by  strings  behind  the 
scenes. 

Then  came  the  momentous  period  of  European  revo¬ 
lutions  in  the  years  1848  and  1849  and  I  was  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  political  life.  In  my  native  city 
this  resulted  in  the  violent  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  May  1849,  in  the  seizure  of  the  capital  city  of  Dres¬ 
den  by  the  rebels  and  expulsion  of  the  king. — At  the  first 
sound  of  the  guns  I  left  Leipzig  und  took  my  stand  on  the 
barricades  wdth  150  other  students,  after  we  had  stormed 
the  arsenal  and  armed  ourselves.  This  occurred  on  May 
4th,  1849  and  by  May  5th  20  000  rebels  had  thrown  up  bar¬ 
ricades  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city  and  fortified  all  the 
salient  points  against  the  combined  attack  of  the  royal 
Saxon  and  Prussian  troops.  These  soon  invested  the 
city,  and  then  commenced  a  series  of  fights  from  houses 
and  barricades,  which  lasted  until  May  12th,  during  which 
time  each  house  and  each  barricade  had  to  be  taken  singly 
with  great  slaughter.  The  royal  troops  would  open  with 
canister  and  round  shot  from  their  batteries,  while  their 
musketry  fire  was  directed  against  our  sharpshooters  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  barricaded  windows  of  houses,  churches, 
palaces  and  museums.  The  Prussians  here  employed  their 
newly  invented  needle. guns  for  the  first  time  and  their  rapid 
firing  drove  us  from  all  positions  until  they  would'  finish 
by  a  bayonet  charge  directed  against  our  barricades,  which 
we  evacuated  one  after  another,  until  we  were  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  and  compelled  to  leave  the  city  by  the  only  avenue 
not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  siege  and  defense 
of  the  city  of  Dresden,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  capitals 
of  Europe,  does  not  figure  very  largely  in  the  historical 
works  of  the  day,  because  it  was  an  awful  humiliation  to 
the  croAvned  heads  of  Europe  to  knov/  that  the  rebels  held 
the  capital  of  a  monarch’s  state,  had  forced  the  king  to  fiy 
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in  disguise  and  braved  the  valor  of  the  best  troops  in  Ger¬ 
many.  This  revolution  was  headed  by  substantial  citizens 
and  supported  by  armed  men  from  all  ranks  of  life.  It  was 
not  a  mere  rabble,  but  principally  the  young  men  from 
the  agricultural  districts,  mechanics,  and  some  students.  A 
provisional  government  had  been  established  consisting  of 
a  triumvirate,  of  which  the  burgomaster  of  the  city  of  Adorf, 
in  the  district  of  Plauen,  was  the  centre.  His  name  was  Tod. 
His  next  colleague  was  a  lawyer  from  the  city  of  Bautzen 
by  the  name  of  Tschirner,  and  the  third  was  the  military 
leader  of  the  movement,  a  Russian  exile.  The  older  portion 
of  the  city  of  Dresden  called  the  “Altstadt”  (the  old  city) 
—  the  theater  of  this  rebellion— is  compactly  built  of  stone 
houses  and  contains  the  main  business  portion  of  the  capital, 
the  best  churches,  the  principal  hotels,  theaters,  postoffice, 
public  buildings  of  all  kinds,  the  Royal  Arsenal,  the  king’s 
palace,  a  wonderful  Catholic  cathedral  built  of  sandstone 
and  numerous  world-renowned  museums  and  picture 
galleries.  All  these  were  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels, 
who  had  opened  continuous  passageways  through  the  walls 
of  the  houses  built  close  to  each  other,  by  which  means 
both  sides  of  the  streets  were  turned  into  one  long  line 
of  fortifications.  From  these  the  rebels  opened  fire  on  the 
advancing  troops.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  different 
stories  of  each  house  and  each  barricade  (constructed  in 
the  middle  and  at  both  ends  of  the  streets)  had  to  be  taken 
singly,  the  rebels  stubbornly  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground  and  giving  way  only  when  overpowered  by  the 
superior  fire  arms  of  the  Prussians  and  the  artillery. — It 
was  a  repetition  of  the  siege  of  Saragossa  in  Spain,  where 
the  French  had  to  take  each  house  singly.  Women  took 
part  in  the  fighting  in  Dresden  und  poured  boiling  water 
and  pitch  on  the  heads  of  the  advancing  Royal  troops.  Al¬ 
together  it  was  rather  lively  and  the  streets  were  filled  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying.  I  was  first  stationed  behind  one  of 
the  principal  barricades  erected  near  the  outlet  of  the 
“Wilsdruffer  Road” — a  business  street  opening  out  on  the 
square  in  which  the  postoffice  stands.  Several  men  were 
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shot  near  me  and  among  them  a  young  man  from  Bautzen 
who  had  been  followed  by  his  sweetheart.  We  carried  his 
dead  body  into  the  adjoining  house  which  contained  at  that 
time  a  famous  restaurant.  Here  the  young  woman  divested 
the  corpse  of  her  betrothed  of  his  uniform  which  she  don¬ 
ned  herself.  She  took  up  his  rifle  and  ammunition  and  fol¬ 
lowed  us  behind  the  barricade.  The  fire  of  the  troops  op¬ 
posed  to  us  was  terrific  and  in  a  short  time  the  young  wo¬ 
man  was  wounded  in  the  side.  Hardly  had  we  carried  her 
inside  of  the  house,  when  the  enemy  came  with  a  rush  and 
carried  the  barricade  by  a  bayonet  charge.  We  had  just 
time  to  escape  to  the  next  fortification  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  could  not  take  the  young  woman  along.  She 
fell  wounded  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  and  was  made 
a  prisoner.  Later  on  I  learned  that  she  (like  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners)  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment  in 
a  fortress.  Pier  name  was  “Pauline  Wunderlich.” 

The  cannonading  had  a  peculiar  effect  on  me.  The  solid 
shot  fell  harmless  from  the  massive  flagstones,  which  we 
had  piled  up  in  front  of  our  barricades  and  as  we  dared  not 
lift  our  heads  above  the  crest,  I  fell  asleep  several  times, 
until  the  enemy  resorted  to  shells.  The  bursting  of  the 
shells  would  wake  me  up  and  I  would  take  to  firing  again 
out  of  the  fire  loopholes  left  in  the  body  of  the  barricade. 
Then  a  rush  of  the  troops  would  follow  and  some  of  us 
not  quick  enough  to  escape,  would  be  bayonetted.  During 
the  night  we  would  sit  around  watch  fires  with  a  barrel  of 
wine  close  by  and  eat  and  drink,  a  thing  which  we  could 
not  do  in  day  time.  Some  of  the  troops,  exasperated  at 
the  desperate  resistance,  would  follow  the  rebels  up  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  stories  of  the  houses,  on  to  the  roofs  and 
if  any  were  caught,  they  were  bayonetted  and  some  even 
thrown  from  roofs  of  the  houses.  Finally  nothing  remained 
to  us  but  the  barricades  around  the  principal  square,  or 
piazza,  on  which  the  court  house  fronted  and  one  road  open 
toward  the  south,  by  which  we  could  get  out  of  the  city. 
Before  day-break  on  the  12th  day  of  May  it  became  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  city,  but  some  of  the  rebels  held  points  of 
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strength  to  the  last,  the  great  mass,  however,  had  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  escaping  and  many  were  taken  prisoners  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country  where  they  were  pursued  by  the  mil¬ 
itary.  All  in  all  some  10  or  15  thousand  rebels  were  taken 
prisoners  and  all  confined — none  for  less  than  10  years.  I 
escaped  by  throwing  away  my  arms  and  hurrying  with  all 
speed  toward  the  Bohemian  frontier.  Even  at  this  time 
Dresden  shows  some  traces  of  the  conflict.  Fifteen  years 
later  an  act  of  Royal  amnesty  was  issued. 

The  city  of  Dresden  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  the  river 
Elbe,  which  is  spanned  by  several  magnificent  bridges  built 
of  sandstone.  On  the  left  bank  is  the  “Altstadt”  and  on 
the  right  bank  is  the  “Neustadt,”  the  new  city.  Here  my 
parents  resided.  They  had  heard  of  my  leaving  Leipzig, 
but  did  not  expect  me  to  join  the  rebels.  One  of  my  brothers 
managed  to  cross  the  river  in  a  boat  in  the  night  of  the  5th 
of  May  in  order  to  induce  me  to  leave,  while  there  was  still 
time,  but  I  refused.  While  he  was  talking  to  me,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  bullets  came  crashing  through  the  windows  of  the 
room  in  which  we  w’ere  standing  and  I  had  some  trouble  to 
get  rid  of  my  brother  and  make  him  go  back  across  the 
river  again.  Later  I  learned  how  my  sorrowing  mother 
had  searched  in  the  22  hospitals  established  in  Dresden 
to  receive  the  wounded,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  me.  My 
father  was  at  first  not  inclined  to  forgive  me,  but  he  re¬ 
lented  and  provided  me  with  means  to  go  to  America.  My 
father  was  an  officer  of  the  crown  and  a  man  in  high  posi¬ 
tion  and  connections.  The  whole  family  were  on  the  royal 
side,  and  I  was  the  only  rebel  among  them.  Consider  the 
eflPect  of  my  assisting  in  the  capture  of  the  capital  and  of 
my  participation  in  bringing  about  the  flight  of  a  tremulous 
old  king.  The  cause  of  this  rebellion  was  the  refusal  of  the 
king  to  accept  the  constitution  of  the  National  German 
Parliament  then  sitting  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  The 
constitution  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  other 
liberties  consistent  with  .a  grand  National  Union  of  all  the 
German  States ;  but  the  hour  of  this  union  had  not  yet  come. 
AVhat  we,  the  Rebels  of  1848  and  1849,  attempted,  came 
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about  under  a  new  baptism  of  blood,  after  the  French 
Emperor  had  fallen  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
bined  German  armies  at  Sedan  in  September  1870,  and  after 
the  French  armies  had  been  wiped  out. 

Chapter  II. 

The  So-called  Neiv  World. 

To  the  Spaniards  America  might  really  have  seemed  a 
new  world.  The  gentle  savages  of  the  West  Indian  islands 
— the  original  Carribeans — possessed  all  the  freshness  of 
a  newly  discovered  race,  and  the  luxurious  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion  excelled  in  beauty  the  barren  aspects  of  the  Castilian  and 
Andalusian  highlands.  Even  the  Puritans,  who  landed  more 
than  a  century  afterwards  on  the  shores  of  New  England, 
found  the  original  forests  intact  and  graced  by  the  festoons 
of  the  native  grape,  while  the  copperskinned  aborigines 
confronted  them  with  tomahawk  and  arrows  and  disputed 
the  possession  of  the  land.  But  the  European  who  now 
lands  at  Castle  Garden  in  New  York  discovers  no  new 
world.  Everything  he  sees  and  hears  disgusts  him.  He 
sees  nothing  new — he  meets  the  evidences  of  the  same 
civilization  which  he  left.  His  new  countrymen  stand  ready 
to  receive  and  swindle  him,  if  he  is  not  smart  enough  to 
make  an  immediate  dive  into  the  interior. 

On  coming  to  New  York  I  at  once  burned  all  my  letters 
of  introduction,  of  which  I  had  a  number  addressed  to  distin¬ 
guished  people  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  There  was 
no  use  in  delivering  the  letters  when  I  determined  to  paddle 
my  own  canoe.  I  made  my  way  westward,  going  by  rail  as 
far  as  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which  at  that  time  was  the  jumping 
off  place,  no  railroads  having  been  built  farther  west  at  that 
period  (1849-1850).  The  great  Far  West  commenced  at  that 
time  immediately  after  one  had  left  the  last  Railroad 
station  in  the  East.  I  crossed  the  Alleghanies  on  foot  and 
admired  the  scenery  along  the  Susquehannah,  the  Juniata, 
the  Mononghahela  and  the  Alleghany  rivers,  until  I  struck 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh.  In  walking  through 
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Pennsylvania  nothing  new  struck  my  eyes;  the  immense 
barns  of  the  farmers  did  not  differ  much  from  the  Quaker 
meeting  houses  in  appearance.  Everything  had  a  homelike 
air  and  when  you  listened  to  the  conversation  of  the 
farmers  and  the  townspeople  you  felt  yourself  transplanted 
back  to  the  “Palatinate” — the  Rheinpfalz — to  Bavaria — to 
the  Neckar  and  to  Suabia — “Schwabenland”.  This  was  not 
Yankeeland. 

The  people  called  themselves  ’'Pennsylvania  Dutch,” 
and  a  glorious  stock  it  is.  The  gigantic  size  of  the  men, 
the  immense  development  of  breast  and  shoulders,  the 
legs  and  the  “Teutonic”  language  were  of  the  old  German 
fatherland,  and  I  resented  only  the  corrupted  name  of 
“Dutch” — a  corruption  of  “Deutsch”  or  of  “Deutschland” 
— the  land  of  Tuisco.  I  at  once  realized  the  immense 
impetus,  which  a  new  soil  and  untrammelled  freedom  had 
imparted  to  the  purity  of  my  own  race.  The  giants  I  met 
on  the  road,  the  women  who  greeted  me,  all  spoke  my 
mother  tongue,  but  they  were  the  children  of  a  liberated 
race  that  had  acquired  additional  stamina  from  an  unlimited 
supply  of  excellent  food  and  from  the  unsullied  waters  of 
the  mountains.  There  is  no  better  proof  for  the  genuine 
purity  of  a  race  to  be  found,  than  that  which  comes  with  the 
cultivation  of  a  new  soil.  Later  I  witnessed  the  same  thing 
in  Illinois  where  I  often  had  the  chance  to  compare  the 
parents  who  had  emigrated  from  the  old  country  and  who 
in  most  cases  bore  the  traces  of  unremitting  toil  in  bent 
forms  and  uninviting  features,  with  their  own  children  born 
and  raised  on  American  soil.  Here  they  had  grown  up 
straight  as  pines,  strong  as  mountain  ashes  and  fair  and 
comely  to  look  at.  To  style  this  country"  the  new  world 
is  a  misnomer.  In  a  geological  sense  America  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  the  oldest  continent.  Europe  and  Asia  were  under 
the  waters,  at  a  time  when  the  Rocky  Mountains  reared 
their  crests  heavenwards.  Men  lived  in  America  30,000 
years  before  the  supposed  advent  of  Adam.  In  descending 
the  Ohio  I  came  across  the  stupendous  earthworks  of  the 
moundbuilders,  that  mysterious  race,  which  once  had 
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peopled  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  I  saw  the 
ruins  of  an  extensive  and  apparently  densely  populated 
prehistoric  city  in  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri,  just  south 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi.  The 
streets  and  ruins  of  a  city  and  of  fortifications  can  be  traced 
for  several  miles.  There  are  indubitable  evidences  of  remains 
of  mounds,  which  had  served  the  purposes  of  watch  towers 
or  of  cemeteries  or  both,  in  which  repose  skeletons,  drinking 
vessels  and  other  relics.  Pottery  ornamented  with  accurate 
representations  of  fish,  frogs,  hedgehogs  and  birds  is  found 
in  abundance.  These  relics  are  all  the  historic  tracer  of  the 
people  who  once  occupied  the  city.  The  present  Indians 
know  nothing  about  these  people.  That  city  was  probably 
in  ruins  long  before  the  period  assigned  to  the  creation  by 
the  Adamic  theory.  The  mound  builders  were  a  much  more 
civilized  race  of  people  than  the  present  Indian  tribes.  They 
smelted  copper  and  made  it  into  tools  and  they  wove  cloth. 

The  river  steamer  on  which  I  made  my  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  after  passing  Cairo,  Illinois,  went 
up  the  Mississippi  River  and  accidently  caught  fire,  while 
making  a  landing  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri.  In  trying 
to  save  my  effects  by  throwing  them  into  a  boat  of  the 
steamer,  trailing  at  the  stern,  I  came  very  nearly  being 
mobbed  by  a  party  of  Irish  emigrants,  who  pretended  that 
I  was  going  to  monopolize  the  means  of  leaving  the  vessel, 
while  the  gang  planks  were  actually  out.  I  was  rescued 
from  violence  only  by  the  interference  of  the  mate.  He 
cautioned  me  to  leave  the  vessel,  as  the  Irish  meant  to  rob 
me  eventually.  I  did  so  and  went  ashore.  At  this  place, 
Cape  Girardeau,  I  worked  my  first  day  in  America,  doing 
the  work  of  a  common  laborer  at  75  cents  a  day,  making 
mortar,  carrying  bricks  and  finally  helping  to  quarry  stone. 
Nothing  delighted  me  more  than  to  be  able,  to  earn  my  own 
living.  But  it  took  some  time  before  I  could  persuade  people 
to  let  me  work,  for  they  looked  at  my  hands  and  finding 
them  white  and  soft  concluded,  that  I  would  not  do.  How¬ 
ever  they  accepted  me  on  trial  and  I  persevered  and  earned 
my  money  honestly.  I  do  believe  that  nothing  has  ever 
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given  me  greater  pleasure  than  when  I  was  able  to  buy  a 
new  pair  of  boots  out  of  my  own  money.  Heretofore  my 
father  had  to  provide  all  these  things  and  as  there  was  a 
large  family  he  complained  some  times  when  our  footwear 
gave  out. 

In  my  leisure  hours  I  read  Prescotts  “Conquest  of 
Mexico”  and  compared  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  modern 
emigrant  with  the  martial  tramp  of  the  ironclad  Spaniards 
under  Cortez,  who  came  to  subjugate  the  country,  kill  the 
Indians  and  take  their  gold.  There  is  only  one  resemblance 
between  Fernando  Cortez  and  the  modern  emigrant  the 
19th  century.  Like  Cortez,  who'  in  August,  1519  destroyed 
10  vessels  of  his  fleet  of  11  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
modern  emigrant  cuts  off  all  bridges  and  destroys  all  means 
of  connection  with  his  former  home  when  he  sets  foot  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption.  Very  few  even  correspond 
any  more  with  friends  at  home,  except  at  long  intervals. 
Their  future  fate  is  connected  now  with  the  common  weal 
and  woe  of  the  great  Republic,  and  they  profit  by  a  close 
connection  with  the  generous  nation  that  receives  them.  As 
Cortez  burned  his  ships,  so  I  burned  my  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  But  my  correspondence  with  the  relations  in  the  old 
country  I  have  continued  for  nearly  40  years. 

My  next  experience  was  farming,  which  in  my  case 
meant  doing  farm  work  for  a  farmer  in  South-East  Mis¬ 
souri.  I  learned  to  plow  and  to  cultivate  corn,  to  plant  and 
hoe  sweet  potatoes,  to  handle  the  axe,  cut  timber,  make 
rails  and  set  up  an  occasional  blockhouse.  I  could  have 
stood  the  work,  but  the  food  was  not  calculated  to  give  one 
strength  and  sufflcient  nourishment.  Greens  and  salt  pork 
for  dinner,  saleratus  biscuit  in  place  of  bread,  cornbread 
and  weak  coffee  with  salt  pork  for  breakfast  and  saltpork 
and  biscuits  for  supper.  My  stomach  was  not  as  yet  prepared 
for  such  a  diet.  Yet  I  worked  on  different  farms  for  nearly 
two  years  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  kindly  treated. 
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Chapter  III. 

The  South  and  Nezv  Orleans. 

From  Missouri  I  drifted  gradually  further  South  and 
finally  into  Louisiana.  If  I  had  not  been  so  inexperienced 
and  still  so  ‘green’,  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
the  North.  But  the  spirit  of  adventure  drove  me  into  a  kind 
of  hell  of  which  I  had  no  previous  conception.  If  any  one 
wants  to  find  out  w^hat  hell  on  earth  is,  let  him  go  down 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  in  the  hot 
summer  season  wdth  small  means  and  when  the  malaria  of 
the  swamps  it  at  its  height.  For  those  who  have  never  been 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  nor  in  New 
Orleans,  it  is  Avell  to  state  here  that  this  city,  situated  as 
it  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Great  River  amidst  lakes, 
swamps  and  morasses,  is  actually  some  10  feet  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi,  when  there  is  high- 
water.  The  great  dykes,  called  levees  in  the  South,  protect 
the  country,  and  whenever  a  break  occurs  in  these  levees, 
the  water  rushes  with  mad,  resistless  force  down  into  the 
lowlands.  Any  one  approaching  New  Orleans  in  the  early 
summer  months  on  a  River  steamer  sees  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment  the  city  way  below  the  level  of  the  water,  while  the 
boat  seems  to  hang  in  the  air.  Nowadays  the  traveller 
arrives  at  the  city  by  the  Jackson  and  N.  O.  R.  R.  and  is 
hardly  aware  of  these  facts.  Many  travellers  also  stop  only 
a  few  hours  in  the  city  and  do  not  learn  the  particularly 
revolting  details  connected  with  the  situation  of  the  city  on 
a  strip  of  land,  that  is  more  or  less  half  under  water.  There 
are  no  wells  in  the  city.  If  you  dig  one  foot  into  the  ground, 
however,  you  obtain  water,  but  it  is  brackish  and  unfit  for 
use.  All  the  water  for  cooking  or  drinking  purposes  is 
either  taken  out  of  the  Mississippi,  which  at  this  point 
carries  such  an  enormous  amount  of  detritus,  that  one  third 
of  the  water  is  solid  matter  held  in  solution,  or  out  of 
cisterns  constructed  above  ground.  On  examination  worms 
8  inches  long  are  found  in  the  rainwater  and  a  multitude 
ej  smaller  insects  and  infusoria.  No  amount  of  filtering 
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will  make  such  water  pure.  The  sides  of  those  cisterns  are 
covered  inside  with  a  green  slime  and  a  scum  of  greenish 
filth  mixed  with  insect  life  is  seen  on  the  top  of  the  water. 
No  wonder  that  hardly  any  water  is  drunk. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of  nobody  in  New  Orleans  ever  drank 
any  water.  The  French  clarets  were  so  cheaply  imported 
that  a  passably  good  bottle  of  St.  Julien  or  Medoc  or  Bor¬ 
deaux  wine  could  be  had  for  10  cents  or  a  shilling  (12^  cents) 
and  a  pint  for  six  pence  (6f  cents),  called  a  picayune.  No 
import  duty  was  levied  before  1861  on  any  wines  or  liquor. 
The  vessels  which  came  to  take  the  cotton  away  brought 
the  French  wine  in  big  casks  as  ballast,  charging  frequently 
no  freight.  The  profit  of  the  voyage  was  made  on  the  return 
cargo  of  cotton.  Everybody  drank  wine  then.  With  every 
meal  served  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant  you  received  a  pint 
of  claret,  included  in  the  price  of  board  or  meal. 

Everything  else  was  cheap  in  proportion.  The  finest 
oysters,  some  as  big  as  a  hand,  sold  on  the  strand  fresh  from 
the  oyster  schooners,  opened  in  your  presence  at  a  shilling 
a  dozen.  Try  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  hot  season  in  New 
Orleans  at  your  accustomed  hour — say  10  o’clock  at  night. 
You  will  find  it  impossible.  There  is  no  letting  up  of  the 
heat,  that  prevailed  during  the  day.  The  thermometer 
frequently  ranges  as  high  as  90  late  into  the  night.  The  air 
is  stifling  and  unfit  to  breathe ;  the  miasma  of  the  swamps, 
held  down  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  daytime,  rises  at  night 
and  poisons  you.  Mosquitos  of  the  most  ferocious  breed, 
will  get  in  the  best  secured  houses  and  under  the  mosquito 
nets  spread  around  the  fourpost  bedsteads.  The  windows 
must  be  shut  on  account  of  the  dangerous  night  air.  Sleep 
is  impossible  except  between  3  and  5  o’clock  a.  m.  when 
just  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  a  breeze  sets  in  from  the 
Gulf,  which  brings  some  coolness  and  freshens  up  drooping 
spirits.  The  nights  in  New  Orleans  are  spent  by  the  greater 
portion  of  the  population  in  cafes,  saloons,  gardens  and 
verandas,  under  the  roofs  of  the  airy  rooms  opened  on  all 
sides  and  a  vast  amount  of  wine,  beer  and  spirits  is  con¬ 
sumed.  I  hardly  ever  went  to  bed  before  3  o'clock  in  tlir 
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morning.  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  dig  any  wells,  just  so 
it  is  impossible  to  dig  any  graves  and  anybody  who  dies  in 
New  Orleans  is  buried  above  ground.  At  the  time,  I  speak 
of  (before  1860)  the  cemeteries  were  located  within  the 
confines  of  the  city  and  consisted  of  long  rows  of  brick 
sepulchres,  resembling  bake  ovens.  They  were  from  4  to 
6  stories  high  with  opening  in  front  to  admit  the  coffins, 
which  are  shoved  in  the  narrow  aperture  precisely  as  a  baker 
shoves  in  his  bread.  The  openings  are  then  bricked  up. 
In  these  badly  constructed  vaults  the  corpses  literally 
undergo  a  process  of  baking,  as  the  fierce  sun  beats  down 
on  them  and  liberates  the  most  noisome  gases.  During  eight 
months  in  the  year  the  heat  is  such  that  these  bake  ovens 
crack  open  and  emit  the  terrible  stenches,  which  first  greet 
the  newcomer  so  unpleasantly  and  to  which  much  of  the 
sickness  in  the  city  must  be  attributed.  A  breeze  coming 
from  the  direction  of  these  mould)^  cemeteries  carries  the 
deadly  poison  all  over  the  city  of  the  Mississippi  delta. 

Is  there  any  wonder,  that  yellow  fever  epidemics 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  former  times,  when  a 
100,000  corpses  baked  and  stewed  above  ground  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city? 

The  deposit  of  moisture  is  such  that  pocket  knives  rust 
in  your  pockets  inside  of  24  hours  and  that  your  boots  and 
shoes,  if  left  standing  untouched  for  half  that  time,  assume 
a  greenish  coating  of  mildew.  Anyone  can  now  estimate 
the  consequences  of  such  a  climate  on  the  human  body. 
The  most  deadly  fevers  attack  a  stranger  from  the  north, 
a  greenhorn,  within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  and  if  he 
has  no  friends  to  look  after  him,  he  may  be  carted  away 
to  one  of  those  bakeovens  within  one  week  after  landing. 
I  was  hardly  one  week  in  New  Orleans  when  I  was  struck 
down  by  a  vicious  kind  of  malaria  fever,  which  they  call 
down  there  “breakbone  fever.”  A  better  name  could  not 
be  invented.  It  is  a  combination  of  fever  and  ague,  inflam¬ 
matory  rheumatism,  typhoid  malaria,  and  congestion  of  the 
liver  with  continual  racking  pains  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  patient  sufifers  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  The  best 
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description  fails  to  give  a  picture  of  the  utter  misery 
attending  a  case  of  breakbone  fever.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
broken  on  the  wheel.  When  the  cold  spell  comes  on,  the 
fury  of  the  malaria  poison  in  the  blood  is  such  that  the 
whole  body  becomes  alnfost  rigid  with  pain  and  is  lifted  up 
and  thrown  back  on  the  bed  in  the  paroxysms  of  the  shaker. 

In  this  way  the  summer  of  1858  came  around  and  with  it  a 
very  serious  outbreak  of  yellow  fever.  During  the  preceding 
winter  and  spring  months  I  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
that  dreadful  attack  of  breakbone  fever  and  had  begun  to 
enjoy  life  a  little  in  the  southern  metropolis.  1  was  careful 
to  regulate  my  diet.  I  committed  no  excesses  and  observed 
all  the  rules  laid  down  by  experience  as  necessary  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  consequences  of  the  climate.  One  day  in 
August  1858  I  went  over  the  shell  road  to  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  with  a  friend,  where  we  hired  a  fishing  schooner  and 
her  crew  to  take  us  on  a  cruise.  It  was  fearfully  hot — the 
thermometer  outstripped  the  100  mark  and  when  about 
several  miles  front  shore  we  stripped  and  jumped  into  the 
clear  water  from  the  deck  of  the  schooner  for  a  swim.  The 
water  of  this  lake  is  so  clear  that  at  a  depth  of  30  feet  you 
can  see  the  clear  fine  sand  and  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom. 
We  had  sported  for  half  an  hour  like  whales,  enjoying  our 
bath  immensely,  when  our  fisherman  called  us  on  board 
and  asked  us  tO'  be  in  hurry,  for  a  storm  was  coming.  We 
could  see  nothing  but  a  small  black  speck  way  down  near 
the  line  of  the  horizon.  The  rest  of  the  heavens  was  a 
brazen  vault  of  blue  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring. 
The  sails  of  the  schooner  hung  down  listlessly  without  any 
motion  and  the  vessel  was  becalmed.  But  the  master  of 
the  vessel  was  right,  nevertheless,  for  hardly  had  we 
clambered  on  board,  than  a  low  rippling  sound  came  over 
the  waves  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  whole  sky  was 
overcast  by  a  great  black  cloud  driven  before  a  furious 
squall.  It  struck  the  vessel  before  we  could  get  our  clothes 
on.  Inside  of  ten  minutes  from  the  time  we  had  left  the 
water  the  thermometer  fell  from  above  100  down  to  55 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  our  fisher- 
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men  had  some  quick  work  to  do,  to  get  the  schooner  back 
to  port.  This  port  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  famous  for  its 
fine  restaurants  and  is  connected  by  a  six  mile  railroad  with 
New  Orleans  beside  the  shellroad,  which  is  the  finest 
macadamized  road  in  existence  and  called  so  because  it  is 
wholly  constructed  from  broken  oyster  shells — making  an 
exceedingly  smooth  and  dustless  drive  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  the  native  forests  of  the  swamp  lands  intervening 
between  the  city  and  the  lake.  My  companion  was  bound 
to  make  this  day  a  time  of  extravagant  pleasure  and  insisted 
on  the  enjoyment  of  a  regular  fish  dinner  with  wine  of 
dififerent  kinds.  While  the  storm  raged  outside,  we  filled 
up  the  inner  man  to  an  alarming  degree.  In  a  drenching 
rain  we  finally  made  our  way  to  the  railroad  depot  and 
discovered  that  we  had  stopped  sweating.  Now  I  had  been 
told,  that  such  symptoms  meant  something  serious  in  a 
latitude  and  climate  of  the  Mississippi  delta.  Soon  we  had 
experienced  a  most  unpleasant  chill  and  before  we  reached 
the  city  we  both  had  a  high  fever.  I  advised  my  friend  to 
go  to  his  hotel  at  once,  to  send  for  a  doctor  and  try  to  recover 
his  perspiration  by  going  to  bed  immediately  and  drinking 
hot  tea  and  hot  lemonade.  But  he  only  laughed  and  went 
to  his  favorite  haunts,  drinking  and  carousing.  He  thought 
he  could  induce  the  sweating  to  come  back  by  such  means, 
but  he  only  inflamed  his  system  more  and  more  and  in  36 
hours  he  was  dead.  I  went  to  my  boarding  house,  called 
my  landlady,  a  very  motherly  person  and  a  long  resident 
of  this  feverstricken  country,  and  put  myself  in  her  hands. 
She  hurried  me  to  bed,  gave  me  some  timely  medicine  and 
filled  me  up  with  the  hottest  elder-flower  tea,  I  could 
swallow.  A  small  mountain  of  blankets  were  piled  on  me, 
until  I  thought  I  could  not  breathe,  but  it  brought  back  the 
perspiration  and  broke  the  first  furious  attack  of  the  fever 
that  followed.  For  10  weeks  I  lay  partly  conscious  of  my 
surroundings,  and  became  so  weak,  that  I  could  not  walk 
when  I  first  tried  to  get  up  again.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
should  have  been  able  to  pull  through  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  unremitting  attentions  of  my  landlady,  who  cared 
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for  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  son. — By  this  time  all  my 
money  was  gone  and  one  day  I  remember  sitting  discon¬ 
solate  in  Lafayette  square  on  one  of  the  benches  with  just 
one  six  pence  in  my  pocket  and  no  work,  or  hardly  any 
strength  as  yet  to  do  any  serious  work. 

Chapti:r  IV. 

Before  the  Outbreak  of  the  IV ar. 

With  my  last  money  I  bought  a  newspaper.  Something 
in  it  inspired  me  with  new  hope  and  I  determined  to  find 
work.  For  a  stranger  this  is  a  most  difficult  thing  in  a  large 
city,  where  he  stands  alone  without  any  connections.  I  had 
come  from  the  North  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  bar 
me  out  in  miost  places.  However  at  last  I  secured  a  situation 
as  bookkeeper  for  a  manufacturer  and  importer  of  furniture. 
At  this  time  most  of  the  finer  furniture  was  imported  from 
France.  The  southern  planters  lived  in  a  most  luxurious 
style,  and  fabulous  sums  were  spent  on  the  interior  decora¬ 
tion  and  furniture  of  the  palaces  erected  by  the  cotton  lords. 
My  employer  imported  the  frames  for  chairs,  sofas,  bed¬ 
steads  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  which  he  would  finish 
and  upholster  with  the  most  magnificent  satins,  silk  and 
velvet  fabrics,  also  imported.  I  soon  found  out  that  he 
received  duplicate  invoices  for  these  goods. 

During  all  this  time  the  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
southern  leaders  and  slaveholders  for  a  grand  rebellion  had 
been  going  forward  in  the  winter  of  1859  and  spring  of  1860. 
A  great  number  of  military  companies  were  formed,  not 
only  in  New  Orleans  but  all  over  the  South,  and  incessant 
drilling  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Any  man  not  willing  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  south  and  to  defend  slavery  was 
tabooed.  I  soon  received  a  call  to  declare  myself  openly  by 
being  invited  to  join  one  of  the  newly  formed  militia 
companies.  This  I  refused.  From  this  time  forward  my 
employer  found  fault  with  nearly  every  thing  I  did.  He 
accused  me  of  siding  with  his  rebellious  sons,  of  being  an 
abolitionist  and  a  traitor  to  the  South.  He  discharged  me 
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without  warning  and  without  paying  me  my  last  month’s 
wages.  I  sued  him  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Although 
my  case  was  very  clear  and  although  it  was  shown  that  the 
money  was  due  to  me,  I  could  obtain  no  justice,  for  the 
magistrate  was  a  slaveholder  like  my  employer  and  decided 
against  me. 

All  my  endeavors  to  obtain  other  work  were  fruitless, 
and  I  was  publicly  threatened  with  violence  in  consequence 
of  my  northern  sentiments.  One  night  I  was  attacked  on 
Canal  Street  by  three  men  and  escaped  with  difficulty.  I 
called  for  help,  finally  beating  off  my  assailants  with  a  stout 
stick  and  with  the  help  of  a  policeman  who  came  at  the 
right  moment.  This  man  advised  me  to  leave  the  city  as 
I  would  otherwise  surely  be  murdered.  After  this  the 
violence  exhibited  towards  men  with  northern  symJpathies 
increased  from  day  to  day.  Men  were  driven  from  the  city 
by  force  and  innumerable  outrages  committed  in  the  name 
of  the  law.  Arbitrary  arrests  were  made  and  some  men  even 
murdered  in  prison. 

This  was  also  the  time  of  the  filibustering  expeditions 
organized  by  Wm.  Walker  for  the  conquest  of  Central 
America.  Commencing  with  the  year  1857  and  up  to  1859 
fully  10,000  men  left  New  Orleans  and  various  other 
southern  ports  and  joined  the  grey-eyed  man  of  destiny,  as 
he  was  called,  in  Nicaragua,  where  he  had  established  him¬ 
self,  after  much  fighting.  It  vs^as  a  time  of  extreme  com¬ 
mercial  depression  and  there  was  no  lack  of  adventures, 
although  the  climate  and  everything  else  was  against  them. 
Walker  was  finally  driven  out  of  Nicaragua  and  the  bones 
of  fully  5000  Americans  bleach  on  the  sands  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  Walker’s  last  attempt  was  in  Honduras  in 
1860  and  on  the  socalled  Mosquito  coast  where  he  became 
involved  with  the  English.  He  was  finally  shot  in  the  spring 
of  1860  near  Traxillo,  Honduras.  This  ended  the  last 
attempt  of  the  slaveholders  to  extend  slavery,  for  it  was  the 
avowed  object  of  these  expeditions  to  secure  new  territory 
for  the  extension  of  slavery.  Wm.  Walker  was  to  the  South, 
what  John  Brown  was  to  the  North.  Both  were  fanatical 
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leaders  and  possessed  of  one  idea.  The  first  wanted  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  slavery,  the  second  wanted  to  abolish 
it  by  an  insurrection.  Both  suffered  death  as  a  punishment 
for  the  breaking  of  international  law.  Walker  was  shot  and 
Brown  was  hanged. 

Chapter  V. 

With  the  Union  Army. 

I  got  away  from  New  Orleans  with  much  difficulty  and 
went  north  on  board  a  steamboat  bound  for  St.  Louis.  There 
was  no  chance  whatsoever  to  get  any  work;  business  was  at 
a  standstill  and  the  signs  of  a  coming  revolution  were  multi¬ 
plying.  Everything  pointed  to  civil  war.  In  the  early  spring 
of  1860,  I  therefore  enlisted  in  the  regular  army  and  was  sent 
with  a  lot  of  other  recruits  to  Newport  Barracks,  Kentucky. 
The  first  officer  who  took  us  in  hand  was  a  young  lieutenant, 
Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  son  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was  a  gentleman 
and  treated  us  well,  but  he  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1860  and  in 
his  place  came  a  big.  black-browed  tyrant.  Lieutenant  Lothrop 
of  the  4th  Artillery.  The  defection  of  such  officers  as  Lee 
and  others  of  southern  birth  ought  to  have  warned  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  something  unusual  was  going  on.  But  Jefferson 
Davis  was  Secretary  of  War  and  the  chief  conspirator  and 
traitor,  who  directed  the  gigantic  incipient  rebellion  from 
Washington  and  placed  arms,  cannons,  ammunitions  of  war 
and  whole  arsenals  so  that  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Confederates,  when  the  signal  gun  against  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired. 

In  February,  1861,  a  battalion  of  general  service  recruits 
was  transferred  from  Kentucky  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis¬ 
souri.  I  was  a  member  of  company  A  and  under  Lieutenant 
Lothrop’s  command.  Jefferson  Barracks  is  within  a  few  miles 
of  St.  Louis  and  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  arsenal  of  St.  Louis  was  threatened  and  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  It  contained 
immense  stores  of  arms  of  all  kinds,  principally  Springfield 
rifles,  which  shortly  afterward  were  turned  over  to  the  volun- 
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teer  regiments  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  On  the  16th  day  of 
February,  1861,  the  battalion  of  3  companies  U.  S.  recruits  for 
general  service  were  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon  of  the  2nd  Infantry 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  arsenal  and  Captain  Frederick 
Steele  later  assumed  command  of  our  battalion. 

Governor  Jackson  of  Missouri  had  established  a  camp  of 
instruction  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  brigade  of  the  State  guards, 
under  General  Frost,  commenced  drilling  and  assumed  an  of¬ 
fensive  attitude  almost  in  sight  of  the  arsenal.  The  secession¬ 
ists  made  daily  threats  that  they  would  soon  seize  not  only  all 
government  property  in  the  city,  but  also  the  arsenal  and 
the  custom  house  and  postoffice.  Captain  Lyon  was  before 
them,  however,  and  on  May  10,  1860,  he  surrounded  Camp 
Jackson  so  completely  with  the  force  of  regulars  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  volunteers  under  his  command,  that  he  bagged  the  whole 
of  General  Frost’s  brigade.  Lyon’s  force  numbered  at  that 
time  about  4,000  men.  Camp  Jackson  was  located  in  the 
western  part  of  tbe  city  at  what  is  known  as  Lindell's  Grove. 
Lyon’s  batteries  were  planted  on  the  heights  overlooking  the 
camp  and  were  well  supported  by  infantry  which  stretched  in 
long  lines  on  all  sides  of  the  camp.  The  demand  of  Lyon  was 
for  an  “immediate  surrender,’’  to  which  General  Frost  was 
forced  to  comply.  His  whole  brigade  was  disarmed  and 
officers  and  soldiers  marched  as  prisoners  to  the  arsenal  where 
the  next  day  they  were  released,  the  officers  on  parole  and 
the  enlisted  men  on  their  oaths  not  to  fight  against  the  United 
States  during  the  war.  In  the  camp  we  found  six  field  pieces 
and  the  equipments  for  a  6-gun  battery,  1,200  muskets,  25 
kegs  of  powder  and  about  40  horses.  We  also  captured  there 
three  thirty-two  pounder  siege  guns,  one  mortar,  three  mortar 
beds  and  a  large  supply  of  shot  and  shell,  all  of  which  had 
been  recently  taken  from  the  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  arsenal 
by  the  rebels  there  and  shipped  to  St.  Louis.  This  was  the 
first  United  States  property  recaptured  during  the  war. 

In  trying  to  march  the  prisoners  to  the  arsenal  the  United 
States  troops  under  Lyon  were  attacked  by  a  mob  of  Seces¬ 
sionists  who  fired  into  the  rear  ranks  composed  of  the  Third 
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Missouri  volunteers,  with  shot  guns,  rifles  and  pistols.  The 
volunteers  returned  the  fire  and  twenty-five  were  killed  or 
wounded;  some  of  them  being  innocent  people.  The  whole 
city  had  turned  out  to  witness  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson. 
The  prisoners  marched  in  double  file  between  two  files  of 
regular  infantry.  One  half  of  the  population  of  St.  Louis 
were  determined  secessionists  and  the  United  States  troops 
were  everywhere  treated  with  expressions  of  the  greatest 
hatred.  Finely  dressed  ladies  would  even  loudly  insult  us  by 
shouting  the  vilest  names  from  the  porches  and  windows  of 
houses  in  the  finest  residence  portion  of  the  city.  We  had  to 
pass  through  the  aristocratic  thoroughfares  and  their  resi¬ 
dents  were  all  in  accord  with  the  rebel  sentiments  of  our 
prisoners.  But  the  regular  soldiers  preserved  a  perfectly  cool 
behavior  opposite  this  storm  of  malignity  and  hatred.  All  the 
hooting  and  yelling  and  throwing  of  stones  did  not  disconcert 
us  in  the  least. 

The  main  fury  of  the  Secessionists,  however,  concentrated 
itself  on  the  Germ.an  volunteers  of  the  newly  raised  Ninety 
days  regiments  and  on  the  home  guards.  St.  Louis  had  been 
the  sceneo  of  bloody  outrages  during  the  “know-nothing”  ex¬ 
citement  of  1854  and  against  the  Germans;  the  same  sentiment 
cropped  out  again  in  1861.  The  next  evening,  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Camp  Jackson,  as  1,200  home  guards,  mostly  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  had  been  sworn  into  the  United  States  service 
during  the  day  and  armed  at  the  arsenal,  were  returning  to 
their  camp  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  great  crowds  of 
secessionists  collected  on  the  streets,  hooted  and  hissed  them 
and  fired  into  their  ranks,  killing  one  soldier  and  wounding 
several  others.  When  the  head  of  the  column  reached  Seventh 
street  the  soldiers  suddenly  turned  and  fired  a  volley  down 
the  street,  killing  two  citizens  and  wounding  six.  Several 
soldiers  were  also  killed  in  the  melee. 

All  these  occurrences  somewhat  dampened  the  exultation 
of  the  Unionists  at  the  success  of  the  10th  of  May.  This 
happened  to  fall  on  a  Friday  and  even  today  it  is  called  “Black 
Friday”  in  St.  Louis.  We  regulars  looked  on  stolidly  and 
felt  that  we  were  more  or  less  on  a  tremendous  spree,  not- 
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withstanding  the  fact  that  smallpox  had  broken  out  at  the 
arsenal.  I  saw  several  of  my  comrades  taken  with  the  disease 
and  die  of  the  same.  It  was  a  gruesome  spectacle.  A  whole¬ 
sale  vaccination  followed.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  arrested  by 
old  Captain  Nath.  Lyon  himself  at  this  time,  when  I  attempted 
to  get  out  of  the  arsenal  into  the  city  without  a  pass.  He 
had  been  elected  brigadier-general  of  the  command  which  had 
been  organized  in  a  few  days,  but  remained  the  same  plain 
man  which  he  always  had  been.  He  was  a  good  disciplina¬ 
rian  without  the  fiendish  cruelty  practiced  by  Lieutenant 
Lothrop,  the  commander  of  the  company  to  which  I  belonged, 
who,  on  a  slight  breach  of  discipline,  would  seize  a  teamster’s 
whip  and  lash  a  refractory  soldier.  The  prompt  action  of 
Captain  Lyon  had  saved  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the  arsenal 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists  and  although 
Missouri  continued  to  be  overrun  by  rebels  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war  that  followed,  the  state  remained  in  the 
Union.  In  no  other  state  did  such  a  bitter  feeling  between  the 
two  parties  exist.  Villages  and  towns  were  wiped  out  by  the 
opposing  factions  and  no  less  than  54  pitched  battles  were 
fought  on  Missouri’s  soil  alone.  The  force  of  regulars  at  the 
arsenal  in  St.  Louis  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1861,  amounted  to 
484  men  and  9  officers. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  ]\Iay  Frank  Blair  demanded  of 
the  President  the  removal  of  General  Harney,  because  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  opposed  to  all  decisive  measures.  The  order  for 
his  removal  came  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  West  was  turned  over  to  Lyon.  In  the 
meantime  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  Osage  and  Gasconade 
rivers  had  been  burned  by  Price,  when  he  heard  that  Lyon 
was  preparing  to  march  on  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the 
state.  The  secessionists  then  removed  the  state  treasury  to  a 
place  of  safety  and  Price  retired  to  Lexington,  Mo.,  while  at 
Booneville  General  Clark  commanded  the  Missouri  State 
Troops  raised  by  Governor  Jackson  to  defend  the  state  against 
the  Unionists  under  Lyon.  The  burning  of  the  bridges  did 
not  prevent  Lyon  from  embarking  his  troops  on  transports  and 
taking  them  by  way  of  the  Missouri  river  to  Jefferson  City. 
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These  troops  were  Totten  Battery  F,  Second  United  States 
Artillery,  Company  B,  Second  United  States  Infantry,  2  com¬ 
panies  of  Recruits,  Blair’s  Regiment  of  First  Missouri  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry,  and  9  companies  of  Boemstein’s  Regiment  of 
the  Second  Missouri  Infantry.  The  transports  arrived  at 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  on  Saturday,  June  15th,  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  the  state 
forces  having  left  for  Booneville  farther  up  the  river.  Part 
of  Boernstein’s  regiment  was  left  to  occupy  and  hold  the  city, 
while  Lyon  proceeded  with  1,700  men  further  up  the  river,  on 
Sunday,  June  16th.  Eight  miles  below  Booneville  he  disem¬ 
barked  most  of  the  troops  and  marched  overland,  leaving  only 
a  small  guard  on  the  boats  with  instructions  to  follow  him 
to  Booneville  by  river.  On  the  morning  of  June  17th  we  en¬ 
countered  the  skirmishers  of  the  state  troops  under  Marma- 
duke,  after  we  had  advanced  two  miles  on  the  river  road 
towards  Booneville.  Before  long  we  arrived  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  camp,  just  outside  of  the  city.  The  state  troops 
here  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  most  of  them  ran  as  soon 
as  Totten’s  battery  dropped  shells  among  them.  My  com¬ 
pany  was  in  immediate  support  of  the  battery,  but  when  we 
saw  the  rebels  making  hot  haste  to  get  out  of  the  cornfields 
in  which  they  had  formed  and,  running  through  the  camp,  we 
charged  right  down  in  the  camp,  firing  as  we  went.  In  the 
sack  of  the  camp  that  followed  I  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
tents  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  rebel  outfit,  and 
captured  for  my  share  one  box  of  army  shoes,  several  blankets 
and  a  case  of  bowie  knives.  I  sold  the  whole  plunder  to  a 
storekeeper  in  Booneville,  reserving  only  one  pair  of  army 
shoes  and  one  bowie  knife,  which  I  carried  in  a  sheath  on  a 
belt  throughout  the  whole  war.  I  carved  the  date  June  17, 
1861,  on  the  handle.  Several  members  of  my  company  went 
to  the  city  brewery  where  they  bought  a  keg  of  beer  and 
drank  it  on  the  spot.  My  companions  got  drunk  and  on  re¬ 
turning  ot  camp  were  whipped  by  Lieutenant  Lothrop  with  his 
teamster  whip — called  a  black  snake.  I  managed  to  present 
a  decent  front  at  roll  call  and  particularly  so  on  this  occasion, 
but  I  remember  how  I  had  to  carry  up  cord  wood  to  our  spe- 
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cial  camp  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  rebel  encampment,  until 
my  back  ached.  It  was  only  later  that  we  commenced  burn¬ 
ing  fence  rails  for  our  camp  fires.  We  remained  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Booneville  while  Lyon  increased  his  force  by  such 
troops  as  joined  him  overland  and  while  he  gathered  commis¬ 
sary  wagons  to  transport  them  for  the  use  of  his  army  on 
the  march  into  the  interior.  We  were,  however,  badly  pro¬ 
vided  for  from  the  outset,  as  neither  sufficient  stores  nor 
enough  wagons  could  be  procured.  Lyon  left  Booneville  on 
July  3rd  with  2,350  men  and  marched  eighty  miles  southwest 
towards  Clinton.  On  July  7th  we  reached  Grande  river,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Clinton,  where  Major  Sturgis  joined  us 
with  several  hundred  regulars  from  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
the  first  and  second  regiment  Kansas  Volunteers,  altogether 
about  1,600  strong.  In  the  meantime  Col.  Franz  Sigel  of 
the  Third  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry,  who,  with  some  other 
volunteer  troops,  had  marched  on  a  different  route  into  the 
interior  of  the  state,  had  fought  his  somewhat  overrated  battle 
of  Carthage  with  the  Missouri  rebel  state  troops  in  which  he 
lost  13  killed  and  31  wounded,  the  state  troops  reporting  10 
killed  and  64  wounded.  This  fight  was  more  of  an  artillery 
duel  on  the  run  than  anything  else,  Sigel  being  the  retreating 
party.  This  occurred  on  July  5,  1861. 

The  crossing  of  Grande  river  was  a  difficult  matter,  as 
Lyon  had  no  pontoons  and  the  river  was  swollen  with  rains. 
We  did  get  over  with  small  loss.  On  the  afternoon  of  July 
9th  we  crossed  the  Osage  river  nine  miles  above  Osceola, 
the  infantry  wading  up  to  their  waists.  The  current  was  so 
strong  that  we  had  to  hold  on  to  the  guns  in  order  not  to  be 
swept  from  our  feet.  We  put  our  clothing  and  shoes  on  our 
heads  and  held  the  bundle  down  with  our  rifles.  Some  of  the 
troops  and  wagons  had  to  be  ferried  over  and  that  took  all 
of  the  two  days,  9th  and  10th  of  July.  On  the  11th  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  march  to  Springfield.  On  the  12th  of  July  we 
were  within  thirty  miles  of  this  city.  We  had  marched  twen¬ 
ty-seven  miles  on  July  11th  under  a  blazing  sun  across  level 
prairie  land  where  the  grass  was  six  feet  high  and  had  to  be 
tramped  down  by  the  artillery  before  the  infantry  could  fcl- 
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low.  Every  few  hundred  yards  the  front  guns  would  have  to 
be  changed;  it  was  too  severe  even  on  the  horses.  There  was 
no  water.  In  the  late  afternoon  we  finally  stopped,  thoroughly 
worn  out.  \\'e  marched  again  at  night,  making  twenty- three 
miles  more  by  the  morning  of  July  12th.  This  was  a  very 
severe  test  for  the  best  of  troops — in  our  case  it  was  a  wonder 
that  we  stood  it  at  all,  illy  provisioned  as  we  were.  I  had 
thrown  off  my  blanket  and  overcoat  long  ago ;  in  such  heat 
all  we  could  do  was  to  carr}"  our  11 -pound  Springfield  rifles 
and  40  rounds  of  ammunition  that  hung  heavy  enough  on  us. 
On  the  night  of  July  12th  we  camped  within  twelve  miles  of 
Springfield  and  early  the  next  day  we  marched  into  the  city. 
Our  army  rations  had  long  given  out  and  we  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  the  fresh  beef  slaughtered  at  nightfall,  hot  as  it  was, 
after  being  driven  in  the  rear  of  the  army  during  the  whole 
day.  There  was  no  salt  to  season  it  with  and  nothing  else 
except  green  corn  from  the  fields  and  green  apples  from  the 
trees.  No  flour,  no  com  meal,  no  bread,  no  hard  tack,  no 
rice,  no  beans,  no  coffee,  no  sugar,  nor  any  salt  meat  or  bacon, 
for  all  of  which  we  sighed  in  vain.  Only  our  officers  lived 
Avell.  They  had  a  team  for  themselves,  that  is  for  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lothrop  and  Major  Schofield,  and  they  had  plenty  of 
stores  left.  Whiskey  had  not  been  forgotten  by  them  and  of 
that  they  had  one  whole  barrelful  left  by  the  time  we  reached 
Springfield.  The  officers  commanding  the  regular  troops  un¬ 
der  Lyon  and  more  particularly  those  who  commanded  the 
General  Service  Recruits,  did  not  make  the  least  attempt  to 
procure  any  better  supplies  or  rations  for  us.  They  looked 
out  only  for  themselves.  There  was  no  possibility  of  drawing 
any  more  rations  after  we  had  left  Booneville  and  plunged 
into  the  interior  of  the  state.  We  were  a  long  distance  from 
our  base  of  operations,  St.  Louis,  the  nearest  point  from 
which  commissary  stores  could  be  forwarded.  The  Pacific 
Road  had  been  finished  only  to  Rolla  and  everything  in  the 
nature  of  supplies  would  have  had  to  be  transported  on 
wagons  through  a  wild  country  swarming  with  rebels.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  were  no  wagons  on  hand  nor  any  more  troops 
to  guard  them.  The  government  had  to  create  eveiy^thing  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  war.  Thos.  L.  Snead,  the  author 
of  the  “Fight  in  Missouri,”  says  that  General  Lyon’s  army 
was  well  provisioned,  but  this  is  an  egregious  error.  The 
country  we  had  traversed  was  a  smiling  expanse  of  fertile 
prairie  soil  diversified  by  magnificent  forests  near  the  water 
courses.  We  passed  through  a  few  towns  but  no  effort  was 
made  by  our  officers  to  forage.  Many  farm  houses  had  been 
deserted.  There  was  no  sight  of  any  vegetables  such  as  pota¬ 
toes  or  onions  or  cabbage  anywhere.  There  were  mills,  how¬ 
ever,  and  even  if  no  flour  was  obtainable,  there  was  corn  left 
in  the  country  which  could  have  been  ground  up  into  meal. 
Salt  was  our  greatest  need,  but  we  did  not  get  any  to  season 
our  fresh  beef  with.  We  finally  used  the  powder  contained  in 
our  cartridges,  but  the  officers  soon  heard  of  it  and  held  a  daily 
inspection  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  any  missing  cartridges 
were  charged  to  us,  except  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had 
been  expended  in  fight. 

To  steal  some  of  our  lieutenant’s  whiskey  was  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  some  of  my  comrades  and  one  day  a  private  named 
Patrick  Hogan  slipped  into  the  lieutenant’s  tent  and  managed 
to  draw  some  of  the  whiskey.  But  Lothrop,  whom  we  called 
“Old  Brophy,”  discovered  him,  and  taking  him  out  on  the 
parade  ground,  wliipped  him  most  unmercifully  with  his  black 
snake.  Hogan  swore  in  his  face  he  would  kill  him  the  first 
chance  he  could  get.  The  brutal  treatment  of  the  men  by 
Lieutenant  Lothrop  secured  him  the  lasting  hatred  of  the 
volunteers  as  well,  for  they  frequently  witnessed  these  castiga¬ 
tions. 

Col.  Sigel,  before  his  attack  on  the  state  troops  at  Carthage, 
had  committed  the  foolishness  of  leaving  a  part  of  his  force 
at  Neosho  in  order  to  protect  several  faithful  citizens,  and 
this  detachment  was  captured  July  6th  by  a  brigade  of  McCul¬ 
lough’s  division  of  Confederate  troops  under  Churchill  and 
McIntosh.  137  men  of  Sigel’s  regiment,  150  stands  of  arms 
and  7  wagons  and  mules  were  surrendered  at  Neosho.  Sigel 
himself  had  dispatched  his  train  towards  Springfield  before 
he  had  attacked  the  state  troops  at  Carthage  under  Rains, 
Clark  and  Parsons,  numbering  2,600  armed  infantry  and  artil- 
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lery.  They  had  one  three-gun  and  one  four-gun  battery. 
Sigel’s  force  consisted  of  nine  companies  of  his  own  regiment 
(the  third  Missouri)  and  seven  companies  of  Salomons,  the 
Fifth  Missouri  Infantry.  Volunteers  numbering  only  950 
men  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Major  Backhoff  and 
125  men.  He  retreated  from  near  the  Kansas  line  to  Sarcoxie, 
fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Carthage,  and  from  there  northward 
to  Springfield.  The  junction  of  the  Missouri  state  troops 
under  the  command  of  General  Price  with  the  Confederate 
Army  composed  of  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana  troops 
under  Ben  McCullough  had  been  accomplished,  although  it 
had  been  the  aim  of  Lyon  to  prevent  it.  Lyon  remained  some 
three  weeks  near  Springfield,  while  the  combined  Confed¬ 
erates  and  Missouri  State  troops  perfected  their  organizations 
nearer  the  Arkansas  line.  Lyon  waited  for  reinforcements, 
which  did  not  come.  On  the  first  of  August  he  left  Spring- 
field  and  on  the  second  he  engaged  the  enemy  at  Dugsprings. 
On  our  side  Steele’s  battalion  of  regulars,  Stanley’s  troop  of 
regular  cavalry  and  a  section  of  Totten’s  battery  were  opposed 
to  Rains’  brigade  of  Missouri  State  troops.  They  lost  forty 
killed  and  forty-four  wounded,  while  the  Union  loss  amounted 
to  four  killed  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  On  this  march  we 
came  to  a  wonderful  spring,  Mammuth  Springs,  Mo.,  which 
forms  a  pond  immediately  on  issuing  from  an  opening  in  the 
rocks  and  is  at  least  seventy  feet  broad  and  six  feet  high.  Here 
we  stopped  and  bathed  and  most  of  us  washed  our  clothes  here 
also,  hanging  them  on  the  bushes  to  dry  while  we  went  about 
naked. 

On  the  third  of  August  Lyon  followed  up  the  Missourians, 
whom  he  had  defeated,  and  advanced  to  McCulla’s  store, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Springfield  and  within  six  miles  of 
the  Confederate  position  of  McCullough,  who  was  on  Crane 
Creek.  On  the  fourth  of  August  we  turned  about  and  marched 
back  to  Springfield,  arriving  there  on  Monday,  August  5th. 
McCullough  then  followed  up  Lyon  and  on  August  6th  took 
position  on  Wilson’s  creek,  ten  miles  from  Springfield.  So 
far  each  party  had  been  simply  reconnoitering  and  each  hesi¬ 
tated  to  attack  the  other,  not  knowing  the  exact  strength  of 
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the  combatants.  According  to  Confederate  accounts  McCul¬ 
lough  at  first  refused  to  help  Price  in  fighting  Lyon,  because 
he  had  instructions  from  Jefferson  Davis  to  protect  only  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  the  Indian  territory.  But  it  is  related  that  finally 
old  General  Price  got  up  on  his  ear  and  taunted  McCullough 
with  all  kinds  of  insinuations  and  accusations,  making  him 
consent  to  a  combined  action.  They  arranged  to  attack  Lyon 
at  Springfield.  Lyon  did  not  wait  for  that  but  went  out 
from  Springfield  on  the  evening  of  August  9th  and  attacked 
the  combined  forces  of  Price  and  McCullough  on  the  early 
morning  of  August  10th.  Here  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
strength  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces,  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  competent  authorities  on  both  sides: 

The  Union  Forces  Under  General  Lyon. 

1.  Regular  Troops. 

(a)  Captain  Frederick  Steele’s  battalion  of  regular 

infantry,  consisting  of  two  companies  United 
States  Second  Infantry  and  two  companies 
General  Service  Recruits,  to  which  the  writer 
belonged.  The  four  companies  under  Steele 
mustered  about  .  280 

(b)  Captain  Plummer’s  battalion  of  regular  infantry, 

consisting  of  three  companies  First  United 
States  Infantry  and  one  company  General 


Service  Recruits  .  300 

(c)  Captain  James  Totten’s  battery  F,  Second  United 

States  Artillery,  6  guns  and  84  men .  84 


664 

(d)  Captain  John  V.  Dubois,  battery  Reg.  United 

States  Artillery,  four  guns  and  66  men .  66 

(e)  Company  D,  First  United  States  Cavalry,  Cap¬ 

tain  C.  W.  Canfield,  probably  60  men .  60 

2.  Volunteers. 

(a)  Col.  Geo.  L.  Andrews,  First  Missouri  Infantry.  .  775 

(b)  Col.  W.  H.  Merritt,  First  Iowa  Infantry,  about.  .  790 

(c)  Col.  Geo.  W.  Deitzers,  First  Kansas  Infantry, 

about  .  780 
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(d)  Col.  Robert  B.  Mitchells,  Second  Kansas  Infan¬ 

try,  about  .  600 

(e)  Major  Peter  John  Osterhaus,  Second  Company 

Second  Missouri  Infantry .  150 

(f)  1  Battalion  Kansas  Mounted  Rangers,  about.  . .  .  200 

(g)  1  Battalion  mounted  Homeguards,  about .  150 

4,235 

This  was  the  strength  of  Lyon’s  main  column  with  which 
he  attacked  the  Confederate  left  wing.  The  mounted  Kansas 
Rangers  and  mounted  Missouri  Homeguards  and  Canfield’s 
troops  of  regular  cavalry  were  held  as  a  reserve  and  did  not 
engage  in  the  fighting  at  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek. 

The  troops  under  Col.  Franz  Sigel  ordered  to  attack  the 
Confederate  right  wing  numbered  as  follows : 

(1)  Third  Missouri  Infantry,  Sigel’s  own  regiment. 

Fifth  Missouri  Infantry,  Col.  C.  E.  Solomon’s 
Regiment  Volunteers,  one  battery  Lieutenants 
Schuetzenbach  and  Schaefer,  six  guns,  alto¬ 


gether  probably  . 1,050 

Company  I,  First  United  States  Regular  Cavalry 

under  Captain  Eugene  A.  Carr .  65 

Company  C,  Second  United  States  Regular  Dragoons 

under  Lieutenant  Chas.  E.  Farrand .  65 


1,180 

Recapitulation:  Under  Lyon . 4,235 

Under  Sigel . 1,180 


Total  United  States  forces . 5,415 


The  main  column  under  Lyon  moved  southwest  towards 
Little  York  and  then  marched  south  until  we  had  turned  the 
Confederate  left  and  were  in  the  rear  of  them.  Sigel’s  col¬ 
umn,  after  leaving  Springfield,  took  another  road  more  to  the 
southeast  and  turned  the  Confederate  right.  All  the  accounts 
given  by  rebel  authorities  agree  that  both  Lyon  and  Sigel  were 
in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  position  before  the  rebels  were 
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aware  of  it.  This  had  been  accomplished  by  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  the  first  attack  of  Lyon’s  advance  was  made 
before  dawn,  almost  in  the  dark.  The  distance  which  sep¬ 
arated  the  two  points  of  attack  amounted  to  about  three  miles, 
I  proceed  now  to  give  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  forces 
according  to  their  own  reports : 

1.  Troops  Under  Immediate  Command  of  Ben  McCullough 

of  Texas. 

Col.  Louis  Hebert,  Third  Louisiana  Infantry,  called  the 


Louisiana  Tigers  .  700 

McRae’s  Arkansas  Battalion .  220 

Churchill’s  mounted  Arkansas  Rifles .  600 

McIntosh  mounted  Arkansas  Rifles .  400 

Green’s  South  Kansas  and  Texas  mounted  Regiment.  . .  800 

2.  Arkansas  Troops  Under  Command  of  Pearce. 

Gratiot’s  Infantry  .  500 

Walker’s  Infantry  .  550 

Dockeray’s  Infantry  .  650 

Carroll’s  First  Arkansas  Cavalry .  350 

Carroll’s  Independent  Cavalry .  40 

Woodruff’s  Battery,  4  guns .  71 

Reid’s  Battery,  4  guns .  73 


4,954 

2.  Arkansas  Troops  Under  Command  of  Pierce. 


Ram’s  command  and  Bledsoco’s  Battery,  3  guns . 2,550 

Parson’s  command  and  Guibor’s  Battery  of  4  guns. .  . .  530 

Clark’s  command  . .  550 

Stack’s  command  .  940 

McBride’s  command  .  650 


Total  . 10,174 


The  battle  of  Wilson’s  creek  was  fought  principally  in  a 
narrow,  heavily  wooded  valley  formed  by  the  passage  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  creek  through  a  succession  of  low  hills  on  both  sides. 
The  attack  of  the  Union  army  came  from  the  west  and  the 
line  of  battle  under  Lyon  was  formed  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  creek  while  the  Confederate  camp  stretched  mainly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  creek.  Their  line  of  battle  was  also  here. 
Plummer's  battalion  of  regular  infantry  was  in  the  advance, 
followed  b)^  Osterhaus’s  two  companies  and  Totten’s  battery. 
They  commenced  the  fight  and  drove  the  rebels  out  of  their 
tents.  Lyon  immediately  seized  the  hills  on  the  west  side  of 
the  creek — about  100  feet  high — since  called  “Bloody  Hill.” 
There  were  planted  Totten’s  and  Dubois’  batteries  with 
Steele’s  regulars  in  immediate  support.  Another  somewhat 
lower  range  of  hills  ran  along  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
creek — the  highest  about  seventy-five  feet  high.  There  the 
rebels  had  planted  their  batteries.  The  whole  Confederate  line 
had  faced  towards  Springfield  in  a  northeast  direction  and  as 
Lyon  attacked  them  in  the  rear  they  had  to  turn  around. 
There  were  never  more  than  three  hundred  yards  between 
the  Union  and  rebel  lines  during  the  battle  and  the  rebels 
dashed  several  times  within  about  fifty  yards  of  our  position 
on  Bloody  Hill. 

The  fighting  was  furious  from  the  beginning,  although  the 
foliage  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  Confederate  lines  dis¬ 
tinctly.  The  only  cultivated  ground  was  a  big  cornfield  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fence  and  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek 
just  a  little  north  of  the  spot  where  the  road  from  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Arkansas,  came  up  from  the  southwest  and  crossed  over 
the  creek  towards  the  northeast  and  to  Springfield.  This  corn¬ 
field  was  nearly  opposite  Bloody  Hill  and  the  rebels  in  their 
repeated  charges  would  dash  through  the  field,  climb  over  the 
fence  and  try  to  reach  our  position  on  the  west  side  of  the 
creek.  But  right  there  they  met  their  warmest  reception,  and 
I  saw  whole  panels  of  the  fence  with  bleeding  and  torn  rebels 
knocked  over  by  the  shrapnel  and  shells  from  our  batteries. 

We  of  the  regular  infantry  had  at  first  lain  down  on  the 
ground  and  fired  in  that  position,  but  we  soon  got  up  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  fight  half  covered  by  brushwork  and  trees.  Soon 
dead  and  wounded  fell  all  about  us.  The  wounded  commenced 
to  cry  for  water  and  some  of  us,  I  among  them,  crawled  down 
on  our  knees  through  the  ravines  to  the  creek  that  flowed  be¬ 
tween  the  hostile  lines,  to  fill  our  canteens.  The  storm  oi 
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bullets  that  whistled  about  our  ears  was  tremendous.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  spent  ball  that  glanced  off  my  forehead,  making  only 
a  small  indentation,  but  the  wound  bled  and  I  washed  my  face 
in  the  water  of  the  creek.  There  was  not  much  water,  only 
here  and  there  in  some  hollows.  Over  our  heads  flew  the  iron 
hail  shot  of  the  opposing  batteries.  Sixty-one  men  of  Steele’s 
battalion  fell  here :  fifteen  killed,  forty-four  wounded  and  two 
missing. 

The  storm  of  battle  raged  on  our  left,  in  our  front  and  on 
our  right — we  occupied  nearly  the  center.  Occasionally  the 
firing  would  stop  for  a  little  while  and  then  a  strange  silence 
would  brood  over  the  wooded  valley  from  which  the  clouds 
of  smoke  slowly  drifted.  It  was  a  weird  spectacle.  The  sun 
shone  hot  over  our  heads  and  we  had  not  a  thing  to  eat  or 
drink  except  a  little  warm  water,  and  that  was  soon  exhausted. 
We  had  marched  out  the  night  before  without  any  rations  and 
now  the  pains  of  actual  hunger  added  to  our  discomfort.  The 
fight  had  lasted  along  the  whole  line  for  nearly  five  hours 
when  Lyon  himself  rode  on  horseback  to  the  advance  sec¬ 
tion  of  Totten’s  battery.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him  and 
he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  head.  He  then  mounted  an¬ 
other  horse  and  ordered  a  charge  by  all  the  troops  near  him. 
They  consisted  of  the  First  and  Second  Missouri,  the  First 
and  Second  Kansas  and  the  First  Iowa.  Lyon  placed  himself 
on  the  head  of  the  Second  Kansas,  swung  his  hat  up  high  and 
the  column  went  forward  toward  the  rebel  lines.  Col.  Mitchell 
was  struck  down,  heavily  wounded,  and  immediately  after 
Iwon  himself  was  shot  through  the  breast  and  fell  off  his  horse, 
dead.  This  occurred  about  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  there  was  a  cessation  of  all  firing  for  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  during  which  a  consultation  of  the  officers  took  place. 
The  rebels  had  retired  a  short  distance.  iMajor  Sturgis,  the 
next  in  command,  decided  on  a  retreat  and  the  troops  began 
gradually  to  withdraw  when  the  rebels  again  opened  fire  with 
shrapnel  and  canister.  Totten’s  battery  replied,  well  supported 
by  Steele’s  regulars,  who  were  the  last  to  leave  the  field  after 
twelve  o’clock,  the  battery  withdrawing  their  guns  in  sections. 
We  reached  Springfield  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  Some 
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wagons  overtook  us  before  we  entered  the  city  and  loaves  of 
bread  were  handed  to  us.  This  was  the  first  thing  we  had 
had  to  eat  that  day.  The  bread  had  been  baked  by  order  of 
General  Lyon  from  some  flour  found  secreted  in  the  city. 

On  reaching  our  old  company  grounds  we  first  heard  the 
news  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  Sigebs  column.  This 
has  been  talked  of  so  often  that  I  will  not  say  anything  about 
it  here,  especially  since  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  see  any¬ 
thing  of  it  myself,  as  I  had  been  with  Steele’s  regulars  on 
Bloody  Hill.  There  was  one  thing  certain,  however,  namely 
that  the  volunteers  under  Sigel  had  gone  only  reluctantly  into 
the  fight,  as  their  time  of  service  had  expired.  They  had  en¬ 
listed  for  only  ninety  days.  Those  of  Sigel’s  men  who  had 
escaped  the  slaughter  had  reached  Springfield  long  before  us, 
some  already  before  twelve  o’clock.  Sigel  lost  five  of  his  guns, 
and  a  great  many  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  Our 
retreat  from  Springfield  commenced  in  the  night  of  August 
10th.  The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  as  follows : 

killed  258 

wounded  873 
missing  292 

1423 

The  rebel  loss  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  3,000,  but  this 
is  probably  too  much.  One  Confederate  account  acknowl¬ 
edges:  killed  279,  and  wounded  951,  but  they  do  not  report 
any  missing  and  as  they  could  not  fall  much  lower  than  300, 
the  total  Confederate  loss  was  probably  fifteen  hundred.  This 
fight  must  be  considered  as  a  drawn  battle. 

I  must  now  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  the  day 
before  we  left  Springfield  for  the  battlefield  on  Wilson’s  creek. 
By  long  marching  in  the  hottest  summer  weather  and  through 
a  serious  want  of  all  regular  rations  we  had  naturally  become 
weakened  and  emaciated.  Many  among  us  were  actually  sick 
with  dysentery.  There  were  no  surgeons  for  us.  We  all 
craved  for  something  strong  to  support  us.  Now  a  squad  of 
us,  I  among  them,  had  discovered  a  cellar  door  leading  into 
the  underground  vaults  of  a  liquor  store  in  Springfield.  All 
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such  places  had  been  shut  since  our  arrival.  Here  was  luck 
for  once.  We  waited  until  nightfall  and  then  loaded  with 
eight  of  our  big  iron  camp  kettles  carried  on  sticks  over  our 
shoulders  we  returned  to  the  city,  opened  the  cellar  door  and 
filled  our  kettles  with  the  liquor  within  reach.  I  secured  two 
kettles  full  of  the  finest  blackberry  brandy  that  I  ever  tasted 
in  my  life.  We  got  safely  away  with  our  plunder.  We  had 
filled  up  in  the  cellar  with  what  we  could  drink  and  now  the 
contents  of  these  eight  kettles  was  divided  among  our  com¬ 
rades  in  camp.  There  was  great  rejoicing,  for  such  a  streak 
of  luck  had  not  yet  befallen  us.  The  whole  of  Steele’s  reg¬ 
ulars  got  its  share.  V\>  held  a  great  pow  wow  around  our 
camp  fire  that  night  and  an  Indian  dance  was  inaugurated. 
Next  night  by  the  time  it  was  dark  we  went  back  to  the 
same  place  to  refill  our  kettles.  But  before  we  could  get  over 
the  fence  a  sentinel  with  leveled  musket  halted  us  and  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  first  man  who  came  nearer  would  be  shot. 
Such  were  the  orders  of  old  Daddy  Lyon.  The  proprietor  of 
the  store  had  discovered  the  robbery  and  reported  the  same  to 
Lyon.  This  last  attempt  occurred  on  the  very  night  when  we 
marched  off  to  Wilson’s  creek.  When  we  returned  there  was 
no  time  to  fool  away  and  we  had  to  leave  Springfield  without 
being  able  to  get  another  drop  to  drink.  The  retreat  from  the 
battlefield  was  deliberate  and  orderly;  there  was  no  confusion. 
One  command  after  the  other  filed  off  slowly,  the  remaining 
regiments  and  companies  still  presenting  a  front  to  the  enemy 
until  the  last  company  of  Steele’s  regulars  also  took  the  road. 
The  battle  of  Wilson’s  creek  was  one  of  the  rare  battles  in 
which  hardly  any  prisoners  were  taken.  Neither  party  re¬ 
ported  any.  Some  of  our  heavily  wounded  no  doubt  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  the  Confederate  accounts  do  not 
speak  of  it.  The  body  of  General  Lyon  was  delivered  to  a 
party  under  a  flag  of  truce  sent  out  by  Major  Sturgis  and 
taken  to  Springfield  where  he  is  buried. 
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Chapter  VI. 

The  Retreat  from  Springfield  and  the  Arrival  at  Rolla,  Mo. 

If  our  march  from  Booneville  to  Springfield  had  taxed  our 
powers  of  endurance,  they  were  called  to  a  much  harder  test 
on  our  return  trip.  There  is  nothing  pleasant  on  a  retreat. 
The  awful  heat,  the  lack  of  water  and  provisions  oppressed 
all  alike.  Our  ranks  were  fearfully  thinned;  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-five  per  cent  of  Lyon’s  force  had  fallen.  It  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable  what  an  army  of  continental  Europe  would  do  if  not 
provided  with  rations.  To  expect  a  soldier  to  march  and  fight 
on  an  empty  stomach  is  more  than  human  nature  can  stand 
without  breaking  out  in  rebellion,  mutiny  or  resulting  in 
wholesale  foraging  and  plundering  whether  in  a  friend’s  or 
enemy’s  country.  In  the  absence  of  salt  we  could  no  longer 
touch  the  beef  handed  out  to  us  at  our  nightly  encampments. 
Some  of  the  mounted  men  drove  along  the  cattle  destined  for 
slaughter  at  night.  Beef  on  the  hoof  and  green  corn  was  all 
we  had.  Dysentery  resulting  from  such  a  diet  caused  many 
to  drop  out  of  the  ranks.  They  failed  to  catch  up  with  the 
column  afterwards  and  either  died  on  the  road  or  were  killed 
by  the  rebels.  Any  foraging  on  the  few  farms  we  passed  was 
strictly  forbidden.  At  the  more  pretentious  houses  sentinels 
were  placed.  Any  infraction  of  discipline  was  rigidly  pun¬ 
ished.  I  think  the  volunteers  were  allowed  more  liberty  in 
this  respect.  We  regulars  suffered  dreadfully  under  the  cruel 
and  despotic  rule  of  Lieutenant  Lothrop. 

On  the  night  following  our  departure  from  Springfield  it 
was  discovered  that  two  of  our  best  men  had  deserted.  They 
had  openly  declared  that  they  expected  to  receive  better  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  rebel  ranks.  I  remember  the  name  of  one  of  them, 
Hines.  It  was  whispered  afterwards  that  he  had  joined  the 
rebels  and  obtained  an  officer’s  commission  from  the  start. 
On  the  miorning  of  the  second  day  of  our  march  back  we 
passed  the  encampment  of  a  volunteer  regiment  just  packing 
up  their  v/agons.  One  of  the  cooks  spilled  the  contents  of  a 
kettle  on  the  grass  by  the  road  side.  I  saw  it  was  rice,  none 
of  which  I  had  had  since  leaving  Booneville.  I  was  so  hungry 
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that  I  kneeled  down  by  the  roadside  and  gathered  the  kernels 
of  rice  in  my  cup  and  ate  the  mess  right  from  the  ground.  I 
even  scraped  the  grass.  “Hurry  up  there/’  growled  the  ser¬ 
geant  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  company,  “no  straggling.” 
I  filled  one  more  cup  full  of  rice  and  then  hurried  on.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  hunger  brought  several  of  my  com¬ 
rades  to  steal  a  side  of  bacon  out  of  the  lieutenant’s  wagon. 
He  discovered  the  culprits  and  whipped  them  in  his  usual  fash¬ 
ion.  The  next  morning  at  roll  call  it  was  found  that  they  had 
deserted  during  the  night,  taking  their  arms  with  them.  The 
country  on  both  sides  of  our  march  thus  filled  up  with  maraud¬ 
ing  parties  who  generally  outstripped  the  march  of  the  army 
as  we  heard  from  some  of  the  people.  On  the  third  day  out 
from  Springfield  I  saw  one  solitary  hard  tack  exchanged  for 
a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece.  It  is  possible  that  some  might  be 
inclined  to  doubt  this  statement.  But  the  exchange  was  made 
nevertheless.  It  was  a  man  of  the  Second  United  States  Reg¬ 
ular  Infantry  who  offered  the  gold  piece  to  a  volunteer  for  his 
last  army  hard  tack.  The  man  had  not  touched  anything  to 
eat  for  two  days  and  was  half  dead  with  dysentery.  It  seemed 
to  help  him,  for  he  survived. 

Thus  we  marched  on  in  a  dispirited  manner.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  I  w'as  thoroughly  exhausted  and  could 
hardly  crawl  along.  All  at  once  I  heard  the  cheery  voice  of  a 
friend  at  my  side  offering  me  a  bottle.  It  was  Captain  Adolph 
Dengler  of  the  Third  Missouri  Infantry  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Forty- third  Illinois  Infantry. 
I  took  a  good  swallow  and  found  it  was  the  same  blackberry 
wine  we  had  plundered  in  Springfield.  I  wanted  to  return  the 
bottle.  “Keep  it,”  Captain  Dengler  said.  “You  will  need  it. 
I  have  more  on  the  wagon.  We  had  the  hardest  time  to  get 
the  stuff  before  we  left  Springfield  and  we  loaded  up.”  He 
then  continued:  “We  came  back  to  Springfield  a  good  deal 
quicker  than  we  were  in  going  out  to  that  bloody  field.  We 
had  marched  with  the  greatest  confidence  along  until  we  were 
at  the  very  place  appointed  to  us  by  Lyon.  Sigel  planted  his 
battery  on  a  hill  just  this  side  of  the  Fayetteville  road,  just 
south  of  the  little  branch  that  runs  along  there  and  joins 
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Wilson's  creek  (he  meant  Skegg’s  branch).  The  infantry 
was  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  protect  the  battery.  A 
few  skirmishes  were  thrown  out  towards  the  dense  woods  in 
the  valley  northeast  of  our  position.  But  there  is  where  the 
first  mistake  was  made — there  was  no  regular  skirmish  line. 
The  few  men  who  tried  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the 
thick  bushes  and  woods  before  us  were  unfortunately  led  by 
a  man  whose  eyesight  was  bad.  He  was  Albert  Tod,  your  old 
schoolmate — one  of  Sigel’s  volunteers.  We  saw  him  shot 
and  fall  suddenly — then,  all  at  once  a  line  of  men  in  grey  uni¬ 
forms  advanced  against  the  battery,  rushing  out  of  the  woods 
opposite  us.  The  sudden  killing  of  Tod  ought  to  have  warned 
us,  but  before  our  men  could  fire  a  shot  the  rebels  were  on 
us,  shooting  and  bayonetting.  A  panic  seized  the  men.  The 
guns  were  abandoned.  The  officers  tried  in  vain  to  rally  the 
men.  Very  nearly  at  the  same  time  a  cloud  of  horsemen  burst 
out  of  the  woods  in  our  front  and  on  our  right  and  pursued 
the  fugitives,  who  were  shot  and  struck  down  right  and  left. 
Then  followed  a  race  for  Springfield.” 

Such  was  Captain  Dengler's  version  of  Sigel's  surprise  and 
defeat.  A  well  formed  and  ably  organized  line  of  skirmishers 
would  have  saved  Sigel's  command  and  the  guns  would  not 
have  been  lost.  The  Confederate  accounts  say  that  it  was  the 
Third  Louisiana  regiment  of  infantry,  led  by  McCullough  and 
McIntosh  which  made  the  charge  on  Sigel's  battery.  Singular 
to  relate  the  latter  never  fired  a  shot  on  being  so  charged. 
The  cavalry  which  completed  the  route  were  of  Greer’s  and 
Churchill’s  mounted  Missourians,  who  had  been  stationed  and 
encamped  just  north  of  Tyrrel’s  creek,  where  it  joins  Wilson’s 
creek. 

Captain  Dengler’s  bottle  of  blackberry  brandy  revived  my 
sinking  powers  wonderfully  and  I  marched  along  again  with  a 
more  elastic  step.  The  stretch  of  country  between  Springfield 
and  Rolla  is  rather  stony  and  sterile,  a  succession  of  rough 
hills  with  few  settlements. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Campfire  in  Rolla  and  St.  Louis. 

We  could  get  nothing  to  eat  on  the  route  except  what  has 
already  been  mentioned,  fresh  beef  and  green  corn,  and  that 
made  us  sick.  A  great  many  refugees  from  Springfield  joined 
us  and  made  things  more  miserable.  The  train  of  the  army 
numbered  over  400  wagons  and  this  was  swelled  by  the  car¬ 
riages  and  wagons  of  the  fugitives.  The  miseries  of  this 
march  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  suffered  from  it. 

It  took  only  about  half  an  hour’s  time  when  a  well  or  spring 
was  discovered  to  exhaust  the  same.  The  watering  places 
on  the  crossings  of  creeks  and  rivers  were  trampled  into  a 
sea  of  mud  before  the  horses  and  mules  got  their  share.  If  the 
rebels  had  pursued  us,  a  panic  would  have  resulted  among  the 
crowd.  But  no  enemy  molested  us.  The  distance  between 
Springfield  and  Rolla  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  Rolla  was  at  that  time  the  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  and  afterwards  became  a  military  depot  of  considerable 
magnitude.  After  we  had  left  Lebanon  behind  us  the  deser¬ 
tions  from  the  companies  of  regular  recruits  became  more  fre¬ 
quent.  Finally  between  the  evening  of  August  17th  and  the 
morning  of  August  19th  the  troops,  which  had  so  heroically  ' 
stemmed  the  tide  of  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Missouri  at 
Carthage,  Forsyth,  Dugsprings  and  Wilson’s  Creek  reached 
Rolla  and  there  went  into  camp.  Rolla  meant  whiskey  and 
beer  for  the  thirsty  and  exhausted,  and  bread  and  rations  for 
the  hungry.  It  was  no  wonder  that  there  were  some  excesses, 
particularly  among  the  regulars,  v/ho  had  suffered  the  most. 
The  company  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Lothrop  con¬ 
tained  probably  the  greatest  number  of  hard  cases  that  I  ever 
saw  assembled  in  one  military  company.  The  other  regulars 
were  not  much  better  in  wild  and  ferocious  behavior,  but 
‘Xothrep’s  pets”  were  certainly  the  worst.  On  the  night  of 
the  second  day  of  our  stay  at  Rolla  Lieutenant  Lathrop  singled 
five  of  the  worst  offenders  out.  They  had  raised  a  row  in 
town  and  came  back  to  the  camp  drunk.  He  ordered  them 
tied  up  to  a  stout  fence.  He  then  armed  himself  with  his 
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great  big  black  snake  and  ‘"whaled”  each  of  the  five  until  his 
ached.  This  was  witnessed  by  a  good  many  of  the  volunteers 
and  it  made  us  all  shudder.  Corporal  punishment  had  not 
yet  been  abolished  in  the  army.  Later  an  act  of  congress  was 
passed  forbidding  it.  The  same  night  these  five  men  deserted. 
No  day  now  passed  when  some  of  the  regulars  would  not  be 
missed.  There  was  no  enemy  between  Rolla  and  St.  Louis 
and  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  get  away.  Toward  the  end 
of  August  the  arrangements  for  our  transportation  to  St.  Louis 
by  railway  had  been  perfected  and  we  were  now  packed  in 
cars. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  first  days  of  September  that  we  again 
set  foot  in  the  well  known  streets  of  St.  Louis.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  army  as  we  marched  through  the  streets  was  ex¬ 
tremely  shocking.  Our  clothing  was  very  deficient ;  many  had 
no  shoes,  jackets,  blankets  nor  hats  or  caps.  I  marched  bare¬ 
foot,  without  a  blouse,  and  had  only  a  woolen  shirt  and  a 
very  dilapidated  pair  of  pants  on.  Our  muskets  looked  bright 
enough;  and  we  brought  back  the  flags  that  went  into  the 
fight.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  cheered  and  feted  us.  We 
regulars  went  into  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  near 
the  river,  after  we  had  been  fitted  out  with  shoes  and  new 
uniforms  at  the  arsenal.  We  then  received  our  pay.  For  the 
next  ten  days  a  pandemonium  ensued  such  as  I  had  never  be¬ 
fore  witnessed.  All  former  excesses  paled  into  insignificance 
before  the  dreadful  scenes  now  enacted  in  camp.  Our  offi¬ 
cers  quartered  themselves  in  the  city  and  “Old  Brophy” 
troubled  himself  only  in  the  morning  and  at  night  to  look  after 
us  and  occasionally  whip  some  one.  We  knew  that  he  and 
the  other  officers  indulged  in  monumental  sprees ;  why  should 
not  the  common  soldier?  Whiskey  flowed  in  streams  and  a 
crowd  of  vile  women  joined  in  the  disgusting  orgies.  Fights 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  No  man  peacefully  inclined  and 
trying  to  behave  himself  was  left  alone.  He  was  forced  into 
the  wild  vortex  and  the  bacchanalia  of  the  drunken  crowd  al¬ 
lowed  him  no  rest.  Firearms  were  discharged  indiscriminately 
in  camp  and  “Old  Brophy’s”  tent  riddled  with  bullets.  It 
would  have  been  almost  as  safe  to  be  actually  in  battle  again  as 
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among  such  tigers.  It  was  literally  hell  on  earth.  The  deser¬ 
tions  had  again  commenced  just  as  soon  as  we  had  received 
new  clothing  and  our  pay.  Our  number  grew  less  at  every  roll 
call. 

We  recruits  expected  to  be  drafted  into  regular  regiments. 
Most  of  us  had  enlisted  with  the  idea  that  we  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  regular  cavalry  regiment.  We  were,  therefore, 
very  much  astonished  to  hear  that  Col.  Frank  P.  Blair  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  us  regular  recruits  drafted  into 
his  newly  formed  regiment  of  First  Missouri  Light  Artillery 
Volunteers.  The  men  of  the  First  Missouri  Infantry  were 
ninety  days  men,  but  we  were  retained  in  service  in  order  to 
form  the  First  Missouri  Light  Artillery.  We  could,  however, 
form  only  the  nucleus  of  a  few  companies.  The  whole  scheme 
was  gotten  up  to  reward  the  officers  and  to  retain  the  men  in 
service.  Most  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  First  Missouri  In¬ 
fantry  would  not  listen  to  the  proposals  and  refused  partic¬ 
ularly  to  be  enrolled  under  officers  of  the  regular  army  and 
under  such  cruel  and  tyrannical  task  masters  as  our  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Lothrop  was.  The  few  men  that  were  left  of  his  company 
of  regular  recruits  were  then  crowded  into  this  battery  and 
regiment  of  the  volunteer  service  and  transferred  thus,  al¬ 
though  still  belonging  to  the  regular  army.  I  cannot  say 
whether  this  was  exactly  according  to  law,  or  whether  such  a 
scheme  was  contrary  to  regulations  or  if  the  necessary  forms 
for  a  legal  transfer  were  observed.  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
result. 

The  volunteers  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  being  officered 
by  regular  army  officers  and  being  banded  together  with  such 
a  lot  of  reprobates  and  hard  cases  as  were  found  among  the 
regular  recruits.  Most  of  the  regulars  strenuously  opposed  the 
idea  of  being  forced  into  a  volunteer  regiment  without  being 
enabled  to  reap  the  benefit  thereof,  that  is  without  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  share  the  bounties  offered.  But  the  greatest  objec¬ 
tion  was  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Lothrop.  We 
had  hoped  to  come  under  more  humane  officers  by  getting 
drafted  into  some  regular  regiment.  Such  was  not  to  be  our 
fate.  We  were  still  condemned  to  witness  the  daily  execu- 
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tions  of  ‘'Old  Brophy”  and  hear  the  lash  descend  on  the 
backs  of  our  comrades.  We  had  no  respect  for  him,  we  only 
feared  his  big  black  snake  whip.  What  wonder  that  volun¬ 
teers  and  regulars  alike  now  deserted  ?  There  was  a  mutiny  in 
camp. 

I  must  now  relate,  that  soon  after  our  re-entry  in  St. 
Louis,  I  made  a  written  application  to  Lieutenant  Lothrop  for 
my  discharge  from  the  regular  army  and  for  permission  to 
enter  a  volunteer  regiment  in  which  I  had  friends  who  would 
have  assisted  me  to  a  promotion.  Lothrop  pocketed  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  promised  to  forward  it  through  the  regular  chan¬ 
nels.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  application  ever  reached 
Washington.  I  have,  however,  reason  to  think  that  Lothrop 
forwarded  the  same,  that  it  was  endorsed  by  Captain  Fred 
Steele  and  sent  to  General  Fremont's  headquarters.  But  there 
it  must  have  stopped,  for  I  never  heard  of  it  again.  Thus 
the  latter  part  of  September,  1861,  came  around  and  after 
obtaining  a  permit  to  visit  the  city  I  overstayed  my  furlough. 
I  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  getting  into  the  clutches  of 
Lothrop.  Thus  far  I  had  escaped  the  lash  by  good  conduct. 
But  I  knew  he  punished  all  offenders  alike.  I  reasoned  that 
I  had  not  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  such  treatment. 
Should  I  suffer  the  punishment  by  the  lash  like  a  slave?  Be¬ 
sides  this  I  expected  my  discharge  every  minute.  I  was  des¬ 
perate  and  had  been  in  a  melancholy  mood  for  a  long  while. 
Who  could  witness  the  brutal  orgies  in  the  camp  of  the  regu¬ 
lars  and  not  wish  himself  away?  In  my  desperate  situation 
I  fell  in  with  a  lot  of  other  men  and  with  some'  recruiting 
officers.  These  took  me  on  a  big  carousal  and  filled  me  up 
with  a  tremendous  load  of  beer,  wine  and  liquor.  I  remember 
nothing  more  but  that  next  morning  I  woke  up  in  a  strange 
place  with  a  tremendous  headache  and  was  informed,  that  I 
had  joined  the  Thirteenth  Illinois  Cavalry.  They  showed  me 
my  signature,  but  I  had  signed  only  part  of  my  name.  I 
found  that  I  was  already  on  Illinois  ground  and  in  a  short 
while  afterwards  we  were  packed  into  cars  destined  for  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Camp  Douglass.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  kidnapped  on  the  occasion  referred  to  above. 
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Ser  nadöite^enbe  33rief  ober  Oielme^r  33rtefenttüurf  Oon  ^aul 
goEen,  bem  au^geseic^neten  trüber  ^nrl  SoEeng,  ift  bem  So^r» 
Eucf)  burE)  feine  ©nfelin,  grau  Sr.  ©oltnger  in  ©!)icQgo,  gütigft 
5ur  SSerfügung  geftcEt  tnorben.  fd^eint  ber  le^te  ^rief  ge« 
n^efen  3U  fein,  ben  ^5aul  goEen  fE)rieb,  benn  fd^on  toenige  2ßocf)en 
barouf,  am  3.  Sf'tober  1844,  erlag  ber  ta^)fere,  bielgeprüfte  SEann 
bem  tüEifd^en  2Be(f)feIfieber,  an  bem  er  fd^on  litt,  al^  er  biefe 
Seilen  nieberfd^rieb. 

2ßie  un§  ber  33rief  einen  tiefen  ©inbliE  gibt  in  bie  unföglid^en 
0cbb)ierigfeiten,  mit  benen  ber  l^od^gebilbete  beutfEje  ©intoanberer 
im  ^intermalbe  gu  ringen  t)Qtte,  um  fid^  unb  feine  ^inber  borm 
$Eerbauern  unb  ber  geiftigen  SSerfumpfung  be§  ©renglerlebenS  gu 
retten,  fo  geigt  er  gngleidö  ^ie  Gparafterftärfe,  ben  Spfermut 
unb  bo^  ftiEe  ©elbentum,  meld^e  bie  enttäufd^ten  beutfd^en  Ö^ea« 
liften,  5[)?änner  mie  grauen,  in  biefem  Kampfe  bemäprten  unb 
ipren  D^ad^fommen  aU  befteg  ßrbteil  pinterliefeen.  9?id^t  aEen 
TOtgliebern  ber  „©iejgener  ©efeEfd^aft'",  bie  ^arl  goEen§  ur« 
fprünglicben  ^lan  ber  ©rünbung  eine§  beutfd^en  ©taate§  in 
Slmerifa  gur  ^luSfüprung  bringen  moEten,  gelang  e§,  fid^  mie 
g.  g.  ET^ündö  u.  51.,  in§  grcie  gu  fömpfen.  Unb  gerabe  ba§ 
©E)iEfal  ^aul  goEeng  ift  tppifdö  für  bie  Sragif,  in  ber  bag  Seben 
bon  Saufenben  gebilbeter  beutfd^er  ©inmanberer  in  biefem  ßanbe 
geenbet  pat. 

Ser  ®rief  ift  an  ^ofgericptgabbofat  bon  53uri,  einen  bertrauten 
greunb  ber  gomilie  goEen  in  ©ie^en,  gerichtet. 

lieber  $ouI  goEeng  öeben  bringt  9löpereg  g.  SDlüncp,  ©  e  - 
fammelte  ©cpriften,  ebenfo  ©.  Körner,  Sag  beutfcpe 
©  I  e  m  e  n  t.  S5ergl.  aud^  ben  ©rief  bon  g.  SEüncp  im  lepten 
©anbe  biefeg  Saprbu(pg,  ©.  74  ff. 

♦  *  ♦ 
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St.  .ßout§,  ben  23.  ^uguft  1844. 

Siebfter  33uri! 

2^ar  e§  ntd^l  tcal^renb  ber  Si^Iod^t  Bet  Morgan,  ha%  SO^arfctiaU 
^■aim  eine  Blafenber  ^^oftiHone  mit  ber  SiegeSBotWaft 

nod^  SSien  fenbete,  nadi)  Slerlauf  toeniger  Stunben  aBer  genött)igt 
mar,  bie  ^rauerBotf(^aft  öon  faft  ganglid^er  SSernid^tung  feinet 
leeres  folgen  gu  laffen?  So  ergeBt’^  mir  ie^t,  fans  comparaifon. 
9J?ein  33rief  Oom  SP^arg  ober  ^pvxl  I.  melbete  Sir  meinen  ÜBer- 
gug  BierBer,  mit  ben  Beften  Hoffnungen  auf  ©rfolg,  ber  gegen» 
märtige  öerfünbet  Sir  meine  gänglidBe  S^ieberlage.  9^id^t  für 
uns  Stiten  faxten  mir  ben  ©ntfcBIu^,  BietBer  gu  gieBen,  für  un§ 
tonnte  biefeg  SSagnife  nur  neue  SQHlBen  unb  ©inf(Bränfungen  gur 
golge  BoBen.  2Sir  Bitten  baBei  nur  unferer  mirflicB  meift  au^- 
gegeidBneten  ^inber  Qutunft  im  ^tuge,  e§  galt  ben  35erfudB,  fie 
BierburdB  ber  geiftbömüfenben  unb  ärmli(^en  33aBn  be§  unBemit» 
telten  33auern  gu  entreißen  unb  iBnen  bie  SBeilnaBme  an  fort» 
f(Breitenber  geiftiger  Kultur  gu  erfamüfen.  Tl^m  ^lan,  mie  idB 
Sir  f(Bon  früBer  anbeutete,  mar  ber.  3^  ^Qevvn  3tngetrobf^ 
ßanbgut,  2  SO^eilen  öon  St.  2om§>  entfernt,  um  ben  mäßigen 
^reis  öon  $350  füBrlid^  auf  2  geüadBtet,  baran  moEte  unb 

tonnte  idB  feB^^  gwt  möBrenb  ber  ^acBtüeriobe  nid^t  nur  unferen 
gefammten  Böu^IidBen  ^ebarf  ergieBen,  öielmeBr  autB  ba§  ^acBt* 
gelb  unb  ein  33eträdBtIicBe^  barüBer  burcB  SSerfauf  bon  ^robuften 
geminnen.  ©ine  teutfdfie  S^itung,  bie  icB  nadB  aEgemeinem 
SßunfcBe  Berau^gugeBen  gebadete,  33eforgung  aEerlei  inB  9tedf)t§» 
fadB  einfdf)Iagenber  ©efdfiäfte  namentlidf);  öon  Biet  nacB  SeutfdB- 
lanb,  Bitten  unferen  fonftigen  93ebarf  boEfommen  gu  beeten  ber» 
mo(t)t  unb  Bi§  gum  nädEiften  grüBtinge  tonnte  icB'  mir  nebenbei 
bie  nötBigen  ürattifdBen  5'ertigteiten  gur  Betreibung  ber  5tbbocatur 
angeeignet  B^Ben,  ba  ba§  Stubium  beS  im  langen  erBürmlidBen, 
materieEen  englifdBen  BedBtB  un§  in  Seutfdf)Ianb  geBilbeten 
3uriften  nur  menig  SdBmierigteiten  barBietet  unb  nur  ber  ^ro» 
gefegang,  feiner  unenbtieB  bieten  albernen  Formalitäten  Briber, 
Hinberniffe  barBietet.  9Ptärg  tarn  i(B  Biet  an,  id^  fteEte  aEe§ 
5}anb  mit  meinen  ^inbern  au§,  e§>  berfütadB^  ben  Beften  ©rfolg.  Sa 
mit  ©inemmale  traten  bie  furdBtBaren  Fluten  unb  HeBerfcBmern» 
mungen  unferer  meftlidBen  Ströme,  be^  SPtiffiffiBüi  wnb  E)liffouri 
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mit  t^ren  D^ebenflüffen  ein,  mein  ganaeS  STdcerlanb  mürbe  5  2So- 
cfien  lang  10  gug  l^odi)  überfcbmemmt,  aHe  ©aatfelber  öermüftet, 
bie  llmaännnngen  niebergeriffen  unb  meggefd)memmt,  fura  ba§ 
ganae  ßanb  für  mehrere  Qabre  unbraudf)bar  gemad^t.  Sllg  35er» 
fudf),  mo§  ron  einer  umfaffenbern  teutfdf)en  Settling  an  ermarten 
fei,  gab  idb  glei(f)aeitig  ein  f'Ieinere^  rein  bolitifd^eg  33Iatt,  l)aupt- 
föcblidb  auf  bie  bieSjäbrigen  Staate»  unb  ^^ational«  3BabIen  unter 
ben  ^eutfd^en  einaumirfen  bcftimmt  t)erau§,  unb  ba  id^  nodb  feine 
eigene  treffe  anaufaffen  öermodfite,  macf)te  id^  megen  be§  S)rudfe^ 
be§felben  mit  bem  ©igentbümer  ber  bamalS  einaigen  l^iefigen 
teutfd^en  treffe,  angleid^  ^ntenbantur  einer  teutfd^en  Leitung  bie 
er,  bei  öielem  Talent,  jahrelang  fläglid^  öernad^lülfigt  batte,  einen 
35ertrag.  Unmittelbar  nadf)  meiner  Slnfünbigung  biefeS  33ratteB 
liefen  öon  aÜen  (seiten  aabtreicbe  ^efteüungen  mit  ber  bringenben 
3Iufforberung  an  mid^  ein,  bie  S^itung  ber  üolitifcben  35erbanb- 
lungen  unter  ben  biefigen  ^eutfcben  gana  in  meine  ®anb  an 
nehmen,  bie  (sacbe  öerfüracb  ben  beften  (Erfolg.  Sa  aber  fcbeiterte 
auch  biefe^  ltnternebmcn  an  ber  Süberlicbfeit  be^  ©igentbümerg 
ber  ^5reffe  ober  an  einem  noch  fd^Iimmeren  SO^otiöe  beSfelben.  Sa§ 
33ratt  mürbe  bon  beginn  an  gana  nnregelmäfeig,  anmeilen  8  Sage 
nach  ber  Seit,  boüer  Srudtfebler,  au^gegeben  unb  fo  mufete  i(b, 
ba  e§  auf  biefe  3Seife  aEen  (^rebit  Oerloren  hätte,  fcbon  nadE)  ber 
britten  Drummer  baSfelbe  borläufig  fu^benbieren  unb  bann,  ba 
idE)  in  feiner  3Seife  eine  Slbänbcrung  an  bemirfen  bermochte,  e§ 
gana  aufgeben,  ©o  mar  bie  ganae  ^afi§  für  mein  biefige^  Unter¬ 
nehmen  berloren.  3IEe§  ma§  ber  glut  be§  (stromeS  entging,  mürbe 
bur(b  bie  unaufhörlichen  95egengüffe  a^rftört,  aEe  bon  ber  garm 
mitgebrachten  unenbIidE)en  35orräthe,  felbft  Kleiber  in  ©chränfen 
unb  ^ommoben  berbarben  theiB  bB  aur  böEigen  UnbraudE)barfeit 
burdh  bie  aEe§  burdE)bringenbe  geuchtigfeit,  namentlich  auch  bieleS 
3Seihaeug,  melcheS  bie  fürforgliche  92atur  meiner  §au§frau  in 
'Quantitäten  bon  Seutfchlanb  mitgebracht  hatte,  bafe  felbft  fünf- 
tige  Generationen  noch  ber  Ü^othmenbigfeit  be§  glach^-  unb  ®anf- 
33aue§  au  eigenem  Gebrauche  enthoben  gemefen  mären,  ^ura,  ich 
habe  mährenb  ber  menigen  Wcomte  meinet  ®ierfein§  einen  35er- 
luft  bon  minbeften§  700  SoEar^  erlitten,  ber,  ba  Su  meine  35er= 
mögenSberhältniffe  fennft,  mie  Su  einfehen  mirft,  für  mich 
ruinierenb  fein  mu^.  Sa  ich  mit  meiner  ftarfen  gamilie  hier 
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nidjt  Qu§  hex  (Bd^niiv  lehen  fann  unb  biefe  trentgftenS  ein 
Sol&r  lang  je^t  tf)im  müfete,  Bt§  meine  dledjt§pvaxi§>  geniigenb 
eingerid^tet  unb  eine  eigene  treffe  öerbient  roäre  unb  (sidier^eit 
gemä^ren  fönnte,  fo  Bleibt  nur  bie  '^MU^x  nac^  meiner  garm 
übrig,  bie  nädiften  löten  ^egember  angetreten  toerben  foE.  ^Iber 
audö  ba  fomme  id^  in  neue  klemme,  benn  idf)  babe  nid)t  nur  fämmt» 
Iidf)e»  3Sieb,  ^Tcfergerätt)  unb  ®au§ratb,  toag  aEe§  b  t  e  r  ni(b)t 
braudjbor,  bei  meinem  Stbgug  öon  bort  öerf'auft,  Xoa^  idb  ieigt  aEeS 
gu  ungleidb  bäbetn  greifen  Inieber  taufen  mu§  unb  nebenbei 
meinen  ^äd^ter,  für  9tüdgabe  eine»  X^)eile§>  be§  gelbem,  gäunung 
meinet  SSabnboufe^  unb  ©inricbtung  in  einem  anberen  alten 
®aufe  be§  ^labeS  öor  5tblauf  ber  gmeifabrigen  ^^adf)tgeit  entfdijäbi* 
gen  mufe.  Ueberbie^  muß  i(b  aEen  bi§  gur  näcbften  ©rnte  erfor» 
berlidf)en  Sebarf  meiner  Familie  taufen  —  furg  faft  genau  ba 
mieber  anfangen,  mo  idb  öor  10  fahren,  mit  ineit  mehr  SO^tteln 
rerfeben  unb  foöiel  jünger  biet  begonnen  babe.  $ie§  aber  ift  ber 
©dblufe  ber  ^ragöbie  nodb  teine^toegS.  35or  mehreren  Sßodben 
reifte  idb,  wm  unferS  Dtüdgugg  halber  ba§  TOtbige  öorgubereiten, 
nadb  meinem  60  SO^eilen  Oon  ^)iex  entfernten  ^^labe,  ertranfte  bort 
unmittelbar  nadb.  meiner  Stntunft  in  meinet  ©dbtoager^  @eorg 
®aufe,  an  heftigem  ©aEenfieber,  erhielt,  nadb  14tägigem  ßager 
unb  faum  etmaS  Inieber  auf  ben  deinen,  bie  D^adbridbt,  ba^  meine 
grau,  irahrftbeinlidb  meift  au§  5tngft  um  midb,  tränt  nieberliege 
unb  befdblofe  fogleidb,  gegen  Strgt  unb  S5ermanbten=2[öiberfbrudb, 
nadb  ^t.  Soui§  gurüd'gutebren,  tbeil^  gu  ^ferbe,  tbeilB  per  ©team= 
boat,  tbeilg  gu  gufee  unb  obgleich  idb  ^en  93?einigen  meinethalben 
Beruhigung  brachte,  erlitt  ich  burdb  biefe  Barforce  ^our  fdbtnere 
BücfföEe,  bie  mich  jept  noch  fo  niebergebrüd't  haben,  bah  t^ir  gum 
Beifpiel  ba§  Schreiben  biefe^  Briefe^  bie  größte  ^tnftrengung 
toftet  unb  ich  geftern  gum  ©rftenmale  lieber  gur  ©tabt  fahren 
tonnte.  S^teine  gleichfaEB  noch  leibenbe  grau  unb  ich  beginnen 
un§  inbeh  jept  fo  toeit  mieber  gu  erholen,  bah  ODir  ba§  ©inpadten 
Oornebm.en  unb  toahrjcheinlich  in  3  SBodjen  bie  Büd'reife  öorneb= 
men  tonnen. 

ßier,  lieber  Buri,  eine  ausführliche  §iftorie  unferer  lepten 
öeben^periobe,  ben  ©dbtuh  auf  unfere  nächfte  Satunft  im  SfEge= 
meinen  tannft  S)u  Sir  felber  gieben,  ba§  be^Bt  fo  Oiel  aB  bie^ 
möglich,  benn  in  Eueren  europäifdben  Berbältniffen  tonnt  Sb^'  ^^adb 
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unmöglid^  einen  flaren  93egriff  bon  ben  un§  gut  @ett)oi)n^)eit  ge¬ 
worbenen  DJ^ülöfeligfetten  unb  ©ntbel^rungen  mad)en.  Unfere 
biöfierige  ©i'iftenä  War  nac^  f)iefiger  SSeife  bequem,  nämli(b  bei 
ununterbrod^ener  ^örperanftrengung  befafeen  Wir  reid^Iid^  Wa^ 
3ur  biefigen  länblicben  (Sjifteng  gehört.  9JJein  §au§  War  — 
id)  barf  e§  befjaiibten  —  ba§  gead)tetfte  unter  ben  2>eutf(^en  in  9Wif- 
fouri,  ade  unfere  Sanbsleute  festen  einen  SSertb  barin,  mit  un§ 
in  35erfel)r  3u  fteben,  benn  obgleid)  ruftici  haben  Wir  un§  ftanbhaft 
ba§  hier  fo  gewöhnlid^e  35erbauern,  freilid^  mit  unföglicher  5tn- 
ftrengung,  bom  ®alfe  gehalten.  Sßarum  aifo  gaben  wir  biefe 
fichere  unb  gead)tete  ©rifteng  auf  unb  festen  fie  an  ba^  ^agnife 
hierher?  Sieber  23uri,  Wenn  Shr,  wa§  (Sott  berhüten  möge,  jemals 
meinen  unb  meiner  g-rau  0eeIenf(^merä  barüber  enrpfinben 
l'odtet,  auS  dlcangel  an,  in  unfern  hiefigen  jebigen  länblichen  3Ser- 
hältniffcn  uncrf(^winglid)en  baaren  TOtteln  bon  Wenigen  §unber- 
ten  erbärmlicher  ^odarS,  für  ber  ^inber  geiftige  toSbilbung, 
trob  ihrer  trefflichen  Stniagen  unb  ihrem  beutlich  erwachten  Stre¬ 
ben  barnach,  nid)t  nur  nichts  görberlicheS  thun  gu  tonnen,  fie  biel¬ 
mehr  gefliffentlid^  unb  confequent  bobon  surücfhalten,  fie  in  ihrem 
Stuffchwunge  h^wmen,  bie  geiftigen  glügel  ihnen  ftümbfen,  ihnen 
niebersiehenbe  (Sewichte  anhängen  3u  müffen,  bamit  fie  nicht  ben 
(Sefchmocf  on  ben,  bem  mittellofen  dauern  nothwenbigen  rohen 
Sefd)äftigungen  unb  fleinlichen  Swecfen  bertieren  —  bann  un¬ 
gefähr  fonnteft  2)u  2>ir  unfer  SSagnife,  an  biefeS  Unternehmen 
adeS  3U  feben,  erflären.  3&r  tennt  uns  genug,  wir  finb  nicht  gu 
fd^Winbelnben  Unternehmungen  geneigt,  wir  fchrecfen  bor  SO^ühen 
unb  5Irbeiten  nicht  surücf,  unfer  .^auShalt  ftanb  nie  mit  unfern 
SO^itteln  in  d)Ubtrang.  Sieb  jebige  Unternehmen  War  niiht  leicht 
ongetegt,  begWedte  nicht  unfere  @5emächlid}f'eit,  hätte  baS  Wibrige 
@ef chief  nicht  ade  ß^hancen  bereint  bernichtet,  wir  Wären  wahrlich 
nicht  gefcheitert.  Sab  bie  nun  eingetretene  höchfte  Söahrfcheinlich- 
feit,  für  unferer  Mnber  beffere  STuSbilbung  nod^  weniger  als  borher 
thun  311  fönnen,  fie  mit  unS,  um  adeS  wieber  in  leiblichen  Stonb 
3U  feben  unb  unS  bon  oufgebrungenen  Schulben  admählig  3U 
reinigen,  quälenb  anftrengen  3U  müffen  —  Sab  biefer  guftanb 
Wenig  (JrmunternbeS  für  unS  habe.  Wirft  Su,  lieber  33uri,  ohne 
SJerficherung  glauben.  Soch  taffen  Wir  baS,  ich  d)id  Sir  bon 
unferer  aderbingS  jebt  fchinierigen  3uf'unft  etwas  fogen,  benn 
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Semer  ^eraltd^en  ^eiIno!)me  on  unferem  ©efd^tdte  Bin  idB'  gen^ig/ 
S)w  geprüfter,  treuer  greunb. 

3Bir  ntiiffen  alfo  Quf§  Sanb  aurücf,  mit  400  S)'oEar§  ©Id^ulben 
Belaftet,  mofiir  icB  toeber  bie  Stnfen,  nodf)  meniger  bie  Suvnd- 
gaBIung  be§  ^opitaB  au§  bem  SanbBau  erfd^mingen  f'ann,  ha  oUe 
lönbltcfien  ^robufte  je^t  einBringen  al§  ^Qufdiartifel,  unb 
meine  Sorm  bom  fleinen  93^arfte  gu  meit  oBIiegt.  UeBerbiefe  Bin 
id^  feft  entfd^Ioffen,  meinen  SBilBelm  nidji  Binterm  Pfluge  ber» 
fouern  au  laffen,  iBn  bielmeBr  too  mögliif)  '()iev  in  @t.  Soui^  in 
einem  ongemeffenen  ^efdjäfte,  meIcBeS  ber  ©ntmidtiung  feiner 
bortreffIi(Ben  5rnlQgen  giinftig  ift,  unterguBringen.  greilidEji  mufe 
er,  foum  15  alt,  feiner  eigenen  ^taft  bertrauen  unb  oBne 
UnterftüBung  bon  mir  erlnarten  gu  fonnen,  fiiBi  gegen  SSinb  unb 
SSogen  bitrdpgufämpfen  fu(Ben.  mir  baBei  empfinben,  iBn 

fidB  felBer  üBerlaffen  gu  muffen  in  no(B  fo  friiBem  filter,  fonnft 
^u  benfen  unb  nur  ba§  gibt  un§>  ^eruBigung,  boB  er  felBer 
mutBig  entf(BIoffen,  föBig  unb  im  33efiBe  eine§  fo  unBeugfamen, 
feften,  fittlicBen  (^B^rofter^  ift,  boB  mir  megen  moraIif(Ben  Unter» 
gangs  biefeS  unfereS  §ergBIatteS  menigftenS  fid£)er  finb.  ®a  bie 
anberen  ^naBen,  S^ernBarb  ift  9,  ^arl  7  unb  DieinBoIb  5  SoB^^e 
alt,  no(f)'  gu  fräftiger  ®ülfe  in  länblid^er  5IrBeit  gu  gart  finb,  fo 
mufe  idB  bie  gange  ßaft  ber  Sarmerei,  feBt  berfelBen  etmaS  ent» 
möBnt,  älter  unb  burcBi  fo  mancBe  ©türme  mürber  gemorben, 
abermals  auf  meine,  ©ottloB,  giemlidB  Breiten  ©(Bultern  neBmen, 
®aBei  aber  fann  idE),  eben  meil  Beim  SanbBau  ni(BtS  gu  erfdEimin- 
gen,  nidjt  fteBen  Bleiben,  i(B  mufe,  um  menigftenS  fdEjuIbenfrei  gu 
merben,  erft  nodE)  anbere  Sßege  berfucBen  ober  mit  bem  SanbBau 
öerBinben.  $ier  Bieten  fidE|i  BawplfödEjlicBi  gmei  Sßege  bar.  ©nt» 
meber  idB  erfcBminge  burcB'  allerlei  fdEiriftftelEerifcBe  5IrBeiten  unb 
auf  bem  ßanbe  borfommenbe  in’S  ÜiecBtSfadE)  einfdEjlagenbe  fleinere 
@efdE)öfte,  fomie  burdB  25ermögenSeingieBung  Biefiger  SanbSleute 
aus  ^eutfcBIanb  fobiel,  um:  Sinfen  unb  ©apital  mieiner  ©(Bulb 
aÜmäBIig  bedien  gu  fönnen,  ober  baburcB',  bag  icB^  junge  Seute  bon 
9  SöBten  aufmärts  als  ^oftgänger  in  mein  §auS  unb  gu  BäuS» 
licBer  ©rgieBung  unb  33eauffi(Btigung  anneBmie,  ba  mein  ©(Bma» 
ger  g^^B  wttb  unfer  trefflicBer  SanbSmann  unb  ©(BidifalSgefäBrte 
^rofeffor  ©öBel  bon  Coburg  in  95erBinbung  mit  mir  ben  ^lan 
gefaxt  l)a'ben,  ein  ^nftitut  an  unferem  ^laBe  gu  erricBten.  9n 
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btefer  53e3iel)ung  fommt  mir  \ef)v  gu  ftatten,  bafe  unter  ben 
meiften  f)ic|igen  reicheren  gomilien  unb  unter  einigen  omerifoni- 
fd^en  grofees  Zutrauen  befi^e.  Heber  bag  ©elingen  biefeg  le^teren 
$Iang  läfet  fid^  inbefe  nod)  nid^tg  fagen,  benn  audf)  @öbel  unb  Sri^ 
SWiindb  fönnen  ihrer  ginangen  briber  feine  (Selb  foftenben  (Sin- 
ridf)tungcn  madhen,  beoor  mir  Oorherige  fefte  Sufagen  auf  eine 
gurei(f)enbe  STngahl  öon  Söglingen  unb  ^oftgängern  höben.  Ge¬ 
länge  biefe  unb  fönnten  mir  eine  ff  eine  2)rucferbrei]e,  bie  hier 
etma  200  S^odarg  foftet,  ung  erftehen,  um  ein  fleinereg,  für  hiefige 
Öanbgleute  bercchneteg  mödf)entlidheg  S3Iatt  unb  einen  Oon  ^ro- 
feffor  (Söbel  jährlid)  he^^öuggugebenben  guten  unb  rüftigen  ^alen- 
ber,  ftatt  ber  Oielen  hier  graffirenben,  ohne  ^lugnahmen  fd^Iedhten, 
Qudh  fleinere,  bclehrenbe  unb  fonftige  ^^amühiete  gu  brudfen  —  fo 
mürben  mir  ung  mohl  topferlidf)  burdhfdhiagen,  menn  mir  baneben 
unferen  Sanbbau  beibehielten  unb  mit  ^ülfe  unferer  ^inber  fort¬ 
betrieben.  (Seht  biejg  aber  adeg  nidjt,  fo  mirb  mir,  um  aug  meinen 
^■(hulben  gu  fommen,  eingig  ber  mir  unter  aden  öerhafetefte  2öeg 
übrig  bleiben,  meine  gamilie  gur  garm  gurüdgubringen,  für  ihren 
Unterhalt  bort  möglichft  gu  forgen,  gegen  grühiahr  für  meine 
55erfon  hierher  nach  ®t.  öoui§  gurüdgufehren  unb  mich  hier  feft- 
gufehen  fudjen,  big  mir  ung  fidier  hier  mieber  ade  gufammenfinben 
fönnen.  SSie  fdhmer  eg  mir  merben  mag,  mich  t>on  meiner  grau 
unb  meiner  gfamilie  gu  trennen,  hier  für  mich  eine  feparate  Sung- 
gefeden-Jßirthfchaft  gu  führen  unb  meiner  grau  bie  Saft  ber  (Sr- 
giehung  unb  5fufficht  über  bie  berben  unb  lebhaften  Si^i^^en,  neben 
ben  höuglidhen  unb  SSirthfchaftgforgen  aufgubürben.  dennoch 
mürbe  idi  bei  naher  guter  5Iugficht  auch  hiergu  um  ber  ^inber 
miden  fdhreiten,  fadg  eine  britte  SD^öglidhfeit  fich  alg  eitel  ermeift, 
nämlich  folgenbe.  d)^ein  ©dhmager  griebrich,  ^rofeffor  (Söbel 
u.  f.  m. 

geh  bitte  Sich  liebfter  33uri,  um  beg  jüngften  (Serichtg  miden, 
eile  mag  Su  fannft,  bafe  id)  fomohl  bie  gorberung  an  glorgheim, 
alg  bag  ©(häferfche  @elb  erhalte,  menn  fonft  nichtg  mehr  aug 
meinen  alten  Sfugftänben  gu  ericmgen  märe.  Su  fannft,  mie  ich 
bemerfte.  Sich  iu  meine  fe^ige  Sage  nicht  benfen,  eg  reibt  mich  auf 
in  (Selbabhängigfeit  Oon  anbern  gu  ftehen,  unb  hoch  fonn  ich' 
nicht  Oermeiben,  ba  ich  hie^^  ödeg  eingebüfet  habe,  beöor  ich  Seit 
gum  ^rfahe  erhölte.  Sie  in  meinem  Vorigen  Briefe  an  Sidh^  ge- 
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öffentlid[)en  blättern  Betreffend),  mu^  id)',  inenn  fie  nod^  ni(^t  Be* 
forgt  ift,  gurüctnel^men,  unb  eBenfo  ben  ^luftrog,  megen  ©enbung 
öon  ^ü(^ern  unb  Einleitung  einer  ^'orrefbonbeng  für  meine  ba* 
moB  BeaBfidtitigte  Seitung.  S)u  irgenb  an  Eelb  für  midi) 

QufäutretBen  öermagft,  unb  auf  bie  mägli(^ft  Jnoblfeile  SSeife, 
unter  ber  Befannten  5Ibreffe  üBer  Bremen  an  ^Tngelrobt . . . 

S)enfe  S)u  aBer  ntcf)t,  mein  SSielgelieBeter,  ba§  bie  gange  ©dl)aar 
ber  biefigen  fcbmargen  gofilen,  bie  eilten  an  ber  ©bBe,  auf  einen 
Knäuel  gufammen  gefauert  fi^en,  bie  (sd^naugen  gen  ©immel 
geteert,  i^r  Unglüdt  Beflagen  unb  Befammern  unb  untptig  barauf 
barren,  bafe  ber  STrm  ber  35orfebung,  mie  er,  iäj  glauBe  in  SIrnbtB 
glorreidier  ^rebigt  aBgeBilbet  gu  feben,  an§>  ben  Söolfen  fahre 
unb  ihnen  ben  öoüen  EelbBeutel  entgegenreicbe.  2öir  haben, 
3}ater,  SO^utter  unb  ältefte  ^inber  in  öoüem  (Renate  bereinigt;, 
Bef(hIoffen  unb  gemagt,  mag  mir  für  gut  unb  hülffam  erachteten, 
mit  offenen  Singen  finb  mir  ben  ung  brohenben  Miüben  entgegen* 
gefegelt,  an  feinen  ung  fichtBaren  finb  mir  gef  dt)  eitert,  mir  finb  aifo 
frei  Oon  ©'elBftöormürfen,  ift  ja  bodhi  SeBen  unb  gerettet,  ber 
3[^erluft  unferer  Mttel,  ift  für  ung  fehr  eine  Sufunft 
OoÜer  TOhen  unb  ^^lagen  liegt  öor  ung,  aber  m  u  t  h  I  o  g  unb 
i  ä  m  m  e  r  I  i  (h>  bag  finb  SSorte,  bie  auf  ung  nie  Sinmenbung 
haben  merben.  Unfer  (selBftöertrauen  erlahmt  meber  nochi  ftirbt 
eg,  mir  merben  nicht  aufhören  aug  aüen  ^röften  gegen  bie  mibri* 
gen  SSerhältniffe  angufäntpfeti  iitib  gufrieben  fein  mit  febem 
ßoofe,  melcheg  ung  fäÜt.  SiÜerbingg  habe  ich  mährenb  ber  lebten 
SlJonate  meineg  §ierfeing  mo  idh  ohne  SP^öglichfeit  beg  Eegen* 
ftreBeng  aÜe  bie  guföHigen  Unfälle  c^chlag  auf  ©chlag  herein* 
Brechen  fah,  ^age,  SSochen  in  meinem  ^nnerften  burchgeleBt,  bie 
ich  faum  einem  euro-päifchen  ©iülomaten  münfchen  mag.  S^h  bin 
in  menigen  SSochen  grau  gemorben  mie  S3ileam’g  ßeibargt,  baBei 
noch  fieBerfranf,  unb  füüre,  obgleich  im  Beften  Sliannegalter  bie 
folgen  aüer  burchleBten  moralifchen  unb  förderlichen  ©tradagen 
nur  gu  fehr.  £)och  hoffe  ich',  ha%  ber  alte  S3au  noch  fo  lange  ftehen 
foÜ,  Big  meine  Mnber,  moDon  freilich'  eineg,  gemife  bag  füngfte, 
erft  im  nächften  StobemBer  geboren  merben  foü  —  fomeit  fein 
merben,  um  nicht  ber  ©egenftonb  beg  SO^itleibeng  anbrer  merben 
gu  müffen.  SSir  müffen  ung  eben  burchfchlagen  fo  gut  eg  gehen 
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tüTH,  unb  trerben  burd^  5[)curren  gegen  ba§  (^efcfitrf  un§  nid^t  felbft 
erniebrtgen,  Inenn  mir  mit  aller  äufeerften  5tnftrengung  unb  5luf= 
Opferung  nid^t  fo  Piel  erfciimingen  tonnen  aB  fo  öiele  S)ummfopfe 
unb  0d^nrfen  in  ber  Sßelt  Bei  ^P^üfeiggang  ermerBen  unb  für  bie 
elenbften  gleichgültig  megfchleubern.  Gehalten  mir  SeBen 

unb  ©efunbheit  unb  tonnen  mir  erft  nuferen  trefflid^en  ölteften 
jungen  in  bie  geeignete  ^at)n  einführen,  bann  fehen  mir  noch 
Beffere  ^age.  Xa§>  aBer,  lieBer  S3uri,  ift  meine  Hoffnung,  mag 
audE)  midh  treffen  ma§  ba  miü,  benn  unter  feiner  33ebingung 
möchte  id^  surücf  nach  Europa  in  feinem  jehigen 
aÜer  Surer  PergeBIichen  Hoffnungen  auf  grünbtidE)e  33efferung. 
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A  GERMAN  SONG  OF  1778 


RELATING  TO  MERCENARIES  IN  AMERICA 

The  following  crude  poem  is  preserved  in  a  print  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  in  a  volume  belonging  to  the 
famous  Meusebach  collection  (Yd  7909:  “Lieder.  60  fliegende 
Blätter  aus  dem  18.  und  19.  Jahrhundert/’  No.  55,  4  foil.,  8°, 
date  and  place  not  given  except  as  on  title-page  below).  It 
was  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Georg  Neumark’s  well-known 
hymn,  “Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  läszt  walten.” 

„©in  id)ön  neues/Öteb/üon  hem  tceitentfernten  SSieltfteil/ 
5Imertfa./35erfertTget/im  Slconotf)  1778,/öon/güfepf)  2öetn» 
f)arb,/Qu^  (sd^tnaBad^VOebrud't  auf  ber  Snfel 

[1]  ^fmerifa,  id)  mn%  Befennen 

Tn  Bift  ein  Olans  ber  ^errlid^feit. 

Tie  veidjite  93raut  Bift  bu  5U  nennen, 

OTtt  ben  Seegen  auSgeBreit;  — • 

Tein  Üteid^tBum  ber  ift  üBergrofe, 

Tn  fibeft  in  bem  Olndeg  Sdioofe. 

[2]  Tie  Oüter  bie  bir  0€tt  gegeben, 

Sinb  l^oBe  Sd^äbe  biefer  SSelt, 

Tamit  foEft  bu  in  S^rieben  leben, 

Sßeil  bn  öor  anbern  an^ermäBIt; 

Tarum  öergife  and)'  niemals  nid^t 
Tanfbar  gn  fet)n,  fet)  beine  ^flid^t. 

[3]  Cangmütbig  ift  bie  OTttes  Oüte, 

Hnb  feine  Siebe  niemals  BIo§/ 

Tenjenigen,^  ber  nur  fud^t  griebe, 

^et)  bem  ift  feine  ©nabe  gro§. 

^blos:  “wanting-.” 

^  Denjenigen,  for  Demjenigen. 
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S)er  ®(5rr  ift  unfer  unh  §etl, 

©r  fc^enfet  urt§  audf)  fein  (Sxht^)^\l. 

[4]  S^etrod^tet  e§,  il^i^  S)?enf(f)en=^nber, 

@Ctt  fe^t  eud^  oft  in  5reuben=@tanb, 
öebt  ni(t)t  glcid^  tvie  bie  ro^en  ©ünber, 
STmerifa,  betrod^t  bein  Sanb; 

S)u  Bift  ber  Befte  ^^eil  ber  Söelt, 

Sin  Gütern,  fReid^tl^um,  @ut  unb  @elb. 

[5]  Ser  be§  ®immel  tf)nt  regieren, 

®r  feBet  bie  ©efoIBten  ein; 

Unb  tnorum  nioEt  iBr§  Dhiber  fül^ren, 
Sem  ^önig  nid^t  getiorfam  fe^n, 

Sa  er  eucf^  aUgeit  @nte§  gönnt, 

Unb  il^r  eu(t)  fret)e  Staaten  nennt. 

[6]  gaHt  bor  bem  SBron  be§  .<pö(Bften  nieber, 

35^eil  Oor  iBm  ni(Bt§  unmöglicf)  ift, 

Unb  Betet:  gieB  ben  grieben  mieber 
Un§  nodf)  in  biefer  (Snabemgrift; 

Su  Böft  aCCein  bie  ftärffte  9??Q(Bt, 

2BoBI  bem  ber  fein  ©efeB  Betracht. 

[7]  SenfelBigen®  mirbS  niemals  grauen, 

SBann  gleich  Bri(f)t  ein  bie  gröfte  97otB. 
Sa,  toer  ben^  ®ö(f)ften  tüivh  bertrauen, 
Unb  Bält  au(f)  gerne  fein  @eBot; 

Ser  fiBet  unter  ©Stteg  (^(BuB, 

Unb  Bietet  allen  geinben  SruB. 

[8]  3®a§  nuBt  e§  eudB,  iBt  treuen  trüber, 

5Sergeffet  uiemaB  eure  ^]5fIidBt, 

Sie  Onab  be§  ^önig§  BIüBt  eudti  mieber, 
SSeil  iBm  burcB'  eudB  fein  ^erge  Brid^t. 

3  Denselben,  for  Demselbigen. 

^  den,  for  dem. 
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J5]^r  maäjt  eu(f)i  felBft  bte  ©dtimad^i  m\b  ^ein, 

Unb  müfet  bod)  btenpar  fe^n. 

[9]  O  ^•©rr!  erpre  itnfer  gleJ^en, 

^  toirft  gemäßen  unfre  S3üt, 

SSeil  tülv  öor  beinern  ^pon  ie^t  [teilen, 

^Sann  betne  3Seeg  finb  eitel  @iit. 

@rpre  un^  in  unfrer 
S)u  B'ift  ber  g^raeli^  ©Ott! 

[10]  ®aft  S^rael  burd^i^  SO^eer  gefpret, 

beine  grop  SSunber  ®anb, 
fie  fein  ITngemad^'  Beriipet, 

(so  feegne  ben  ©olbaten  (stanb, 

@ieB  ipen  (sieg  unb  ^abferfeit, 

©rtoitnfd^te  ^ag’,  bergniigte  grenb. 

[11]  ©nbli(f)  mirft  bn  nad)  §qu§  fie  Bringen, 

S5on  fenem  Jn'eit  entfernten  ^Beil; 

Sri^bann  mirb  bir  boS  Sanb  loBfingen, 

S5on  ©Ott  fommt  (seegen,  unb  ®eil; 

2)er  ®(^rr  ift  (S(^uB  anr  Qeit  ber  D^otl^, 

SSoBI  bem  ber  fid^  berläfet  auf  @£)tt. 

[12]  ©r  ift  ein  ©Ott  ber  np  unb  ferne, 

O'er  ®(?rr  ift  ©Ott  gu  Sonb  unb  90^eer, 

©einife  er  Büft  bon  Bergen  gerne, 

Orum  geBet  ©Ott  allein  bie 
Oie  Oon  un§  finb  entfernet  au§, 

SSirb  er  Bolb  Bringen  g’funb  nacB'  §au§. 

Rector  Meyer,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  in 
Schwabach,  Bavaria,  kindly  answered  an  inquiry  regarding 
Joseph  Weinhard,  the  author  of  these  verses,  but  could  give 
me  no  definite  information.  Assuming  however  that  Wein¬ 
hard,  as  a  citizen  or  former  resident  of  Schwabach  in  the 
old  Margraviate  of  Ansbach,  was  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
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soldiers  sent  from  that  district  to  fight  for  the  British  in 
America,  I  offer  a  brief  historical  commentary  to  the  poem. 

One  of  the  six  German  princes  who  furnished  England 
soldiers  for  the  American  colonies  was  Karl  Alexander,  the 
last  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach,  a  member  of  the 
Franconian  line  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  In  1757  he  succeeded 
in  An.sbach  his  despotically  cruel  father,  Karl  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm,  and  in  1769  inherited  Bayreuth,  which  increased  the 
number  of  his  subjects  to  about  400,000.  In  1791  he  gave 
over  his  lands  to  the  older  Hohenzollern  line  and  married  his 
mistress.  Lady  Craven,  with  whom  he  went  to  England,  dying 
there  in  1806. 

Karl  Alexander  had  no  compunctions  about  offering  two 
batallions  of  his  subjects  to  England  not  long  after  the 
American  war  broke  out;  selling  soldiers  was  nothing  new 
even  in  Ansbach,  for  the  Margrave’s  predecessors  had  fur¬ 
nished  mercenaries  to  the  Empire,  to  France  and  to  England. 
Karl  Alexander’s  offer  was  at  first  refused  but  his  desire  for 
gold  outweighed  all  considerations  and  later  he  resumed  negoti¬ 
ations  with  better  success.  In  March  1777  he  was  able  to  send 
1285  men  (from  both  Ansbach  and  Bayreuth)  who  were  fol¬ 
lowed  late  in  the  same  year  by  318  recruits  and,  in  the  four 
years  from  1779  to  1782,  by  750  more.  Of  these  2353  men, 
1183  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  There  was  accordingly 
a  loss  of  1170  men,  practically  fifty  per  cnt,  to  be  accounted 
for  by  disease,  wounds  and  desertion.® 

Since  these  verses  are  dated  1778  they  probably  refer  to 
the  Ansbach  soldiers  among  the  1603  Ansbach-Bayreuth  mer¬ 
cenaries  who  started  for  America  in  1777.  It  is  quite  plain  that 
there  was  little  enthusiasm  among  the  men  for  the  expedition. 
Karl  Alexander  himself  remarked  to  the  English  ambassador, 
“They  are  all  fine  fellows  if  they  were  not  so  disinclined  to  go 
to  America.”  He  declared  that  the  eighteen  or  twenty  de¬ 
sertions  that  had  occurred  in  the  first  weeks  after  the  departure 
of  the  troops  were  few,  considering  the  evident  partiality  of 

®  Fr.  Kapp,  Der  Soldatenhandel  deutscher  Fürsten  nach  Ame¬ 
rika,  2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1874,  p.  209. 
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his  subjects  for  the  Americans  and  their  bitter  antipathy  to¬ 
ward  England.'® 

The  two  regiments  first  sent  out  mutinied  as  they  were 
to  be  transferred  to  boats  at  Ochsenfurt  on  the  Main  but  were 
quelled  by  the  Margrave,  who  felt  it  necessary  to  accompany 
them  himself  to  their  ships  in  Holland.  Karl  Alexander’s 
request  that  the  second  levy  of  318  men  be  allowed  to  cross 
Prussian  territory  brought  him  a  sharp  rebuke  from  his  uncle, 
Frederick  the  Great  (letter  of  Oct.  24,  1777). 

Once  in  America  the  Ansbach  troops  fought  bravely 
enough, — at  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  and  (1073  strong) 
with  Cornwallis  in  1780-81.  They  surrendered  with  Cornwallis 
to  Washington  and  were  kept  prisoners  in  Frederick,  Md., 

®  Kapp,  p.  219.  Note  the  contrast  in  the  attitude  of  Karl  Alex¬ 
ander’s  subjects  and  that  of  the  unknown  author  of  another  poem  on 
the  departure  of  the  Ansbach-Bayreuth  troops  in  1777,  reprinted  in 
Americana-Germanica,  Vol.  1,  pt.  3,  pp.  87  ff.  The  following  stanzas 
from  this  source  have  certainly  a  strange  sound  today!  (George  II 
had  helped  drive  back  the  French  at  Dettingen  in  1743). 

.  . .  (So  [“like  Hector’s  spouse”]  faEen  ^inber,  (Saftinnen 
2)en  Stiegern  urn  ben 

IXnb  (Sdf)ret)n  gequält  bon  ^fnbungen 
T)'e§  fnnftigen  ^rauerfaE^: 

gef)n  un§>  Cnglonb^  Kolonien 
2öq§  bie  9^el6eIIen  on? 

SSaS  foil  in  anbere  SBelten  gtel^n 
^inb,  33ater,  Cbemann?" 

—  ©d^toeigt,  aufgebrad)te  ^öd)ter  ^ent^, 

S3ef{egt  ben  irrigen  SSal^n! 

SBq§  toir  ie^t  tfinn  fiot  feiner  ©eit§ 

®ier  33ritte  löngft  getfion. 

Cr  faf)  ben  ftolgen  (SaHier 
lln^  Xoh  nnb  ^hed^tfd^Qft  brofin; 
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for  nearly  two  years,  losing,  it  is  said,  scarcely  an  eighth  of 
their  number  by  desertion.'^ 

The  author  of  this  poem  was  evidently  a  well-meaning 
man  of  very  limited,  education.  The  tone  of  complete  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  divine  will  was  given  by  the  hymn  he  used 
as  a  model  for  his  stanza-form.  What  could  be  more  naive 
than  his  advice  to  the  Colonies  to  yield,  his  ignorance  of  the 
real  causes  of  the  war,  the  argument  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  under  such  circumstances,  the  references  (in  the  fifth 
and  eighth  stanzas)  to  George  III,  and  his  confidence  in  the 


Hub  groBmut§t)oII  font  Cr  balder, 
befreite  un§>  button. 

Sfuf  toilbeh  SSelCen  nab, ten  fic^ 

Tic  Reifer  Teutfd^cm  (stranb; 

Unb  inie  ein  05ott  bon  ®inimel  ftieg 
^fir  ^'önig  felbft  an§  Sanb! 

©eorg  cridbien:  folgete 

Tie  SSaffen  in  ber  ^anb 

Ter  0tola  ber  33riftifdben  Sfrmee 
©ein  ©ol^n,  Selb  Cumberlanb! 

Unb  oUe  fod^ten  Oolfer  SSuff) 
(Sermonia!  für  bidb 

©rfodE)ten  brauf  ntit  Tob  unb  ^lut 
Tir  greifieit  unb  ben  ©ieg. 

§a!  foI(f)en  greunben  Bet)auftebn; 
TOt  glül^enbent  ©efid^t 

^fuf  ^l^re  geinbe  loh  3U  gebn 
^ft  Cbler  Teutfdf)en  •  •  • 

Kapp,  p.  219. 
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failure  of  the  Americans  with  all  their  great  resources?®  But 
Weinhard  may  have  had  it  in  his  heart  to  say  many  things 
differently.  There  is  no  word  of  complaint  about  men  being 
forced  into  a  war  for  the  financial  benefit  of  a  corrupt 
prince.  He  dared  treat  matters  no  differently  in  print.  As 
it  was,  the  expression,  “Printed  on  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,”  may 
have  been  a  means  of  protecting  the  printer, — I  doubt  that  a 
printing-office  was  called  that. 

Behind  the  appeal  in  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  poem  lies 
merely  the  longing  to  have  the  German  soldiers  come  home. 
How  bitter  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of  friends  and 
relatives  that  none  of  the  Ansbach  soldiers  levied  in  1777 
returned  for  six  years  or  over,  and  perhaps  barely  half  of 
them  even  then. 

Charles  A.  Williams. 

University  of  Illinois. 

®  [This  naive  rhymster  may  now,  after  all,  lay  claim  to  the  gift 
of  prophesy.  At  a  time  when  a  certain  class  of  American  citizens 
seriously  believes  that  the  maintenance  of  the  'Monroe  doctrine 
depends  upon  continued  British  naval  supremacy;  at  a  time  when 
the  same  class  of  people  considers  the  unlimited  sale  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  George  V.  a  patriotic  duty  comparable  only  to  the  noble 
impulse  which  prompted  petty  German  princes  to  sell  their  sub¬ 
jects  to  George  III.  —  at  such  a  time  the  supreme  moment  seems 
to  have  arrived  which  good  Joseph  Weinhard  foretold  in  his  im¬ 
mortal  verses: 

©nob  ^öntc^g  blüf)t  eu(^  toieber 


Hnb  miifet  sule^t  bod^  btenjlbar  fein. 

J.  G.] 
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§arm*  ©ntminga* 

STm  Sonucrc^tag  Slbenb,  ben  9.  2)e5emJ6er  1915,  ftarb  in 
feiner  S[i^obnung  3U  (Kolben,  in  Sfbams  (^ountg,  gHinoi^,  ^arm. 

Gmminga,  einer  ber  Pioniere  jener  gnm  größten  ^eile  bon 
Cftfriefen  befiebelten  ©egcnb.  ©eboren  am  25.  2)e5ember  1850 
3u  SSirfenS,  0]tfrie§lanb,  qB  eot)n  bon  ^einricf)  91.  ©mminga, 
mar  er  gegen  Gnbe  be§  1851  mit  feinen  ©Item  nac^i  bie= 

fern  Sonbe  gefommen.  3eine  9Jhitter  mar  9Dlargarett)a,  geb. 
S^ranaen.  2)ie  91eife  nadi)  91em  Orleans  naftm  amölf  2Sodben, 
nnb  ließ  fidb  bie  gamilie  991itte  gebruar  1852  in  ber  ©olben 
91rairie  nieber.  Ser  $ßater  mar  9[)tiiblbauer  nnb  errid^tete  bie 
erfte  SSinbmiibte  in  ber  (Segenb,  meldfte  in  1854  bollenbet  murbe; 
audb  betrieb  er  bie  9JlüIIerei  bi§  1863,  bB  er  mit  feiner  gamilie 
nadf)  ber  alten  c?)eimat  auritdtfel^i^te,  mo  feine  gt^au  in  1868  ftarb, 
mdl^i^enb  er  felbft  in  1888  au§  bem  Seben  fdbieb.  ®er  0of)n, 
§orm  §.  ©mminga,  mar  1872  mieber  nadb  @oIben  gefommen 
nnb  bbtte  ftd^  im  felben  mit  grl.  9[)larie  ©embler  berbet- 

ratet,  einer  ^od^ter  bon  Sbbonn  ^afob  ©embler,  ©an  9fntonio, 
^era§.  33iele  5(^bre  mar  .<parm  §  Smminga  im  ^.Düiblengefdbäft 
tätig  nnb  errid^tete  im  ^abre  1889  eine  99?ablmuble  mit  einer 
SeiftnngSfäbigf'eit  bon  200  gag  SOlebl  !pev  S^ag.  ^a§  ^^robuft 
feiner  9DlübIe  mürbe  nacf)  Söeftinbien,  ßnglanb,  granfreicb,  §oI= 
lanb  unb  anberen  Säubern  gefanbt.  Sm  1894  eröffnete 

§arm  §.  ©mminga  eine  93anf  in  (Kolben,  bie  fidb  aB  ©rfolg 
ermieS. 

^arm  §.  ©mminga  imternabm  im  Sauf  ber  ^abre  mandbe 
91eife  in  biefem  Sanbe  unb  aud^'  nad^i  ©uroßa.  5fm  9.  991ära  1910 
trat  er  eine  91eife  nad)  95aläftina  an,  bie  brei  931onate  in  Sfnfbrndb 
nahm.  21m  10.  beimfebrenb,  lieferte  et  eine  febr  interef* 
fante  ^efdbteibnng  feiner  ©riebniffe  im  ©elobten  Sanbe,  fomie  in 
anberen  Säubern  in  Slfien  unb  Slfrifa.  SPlebr  aB  bunbert  21rtifel 
über  biefe  91eife  erfdbienen  in  berfcbiebenen  Leitungen  biefe§  San= 
be§  mie  audb  in  S^eutfd^Ianb,  bie  für  ^aufenbe  öon  Sefern  in- 
tereffant  unb  lebrreidb  maren. 
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$Qrm  ©inmingQ  toar  Qud^  ein  grower  greunb  öon  33ü(^ern 
unb  ertoarb  tm  Saufe  ber  g^^ofee  ©ammiung  bon  felte- 

nen  unb  trertboEen  SSorfen. 

S)er  S^a^ingefd^iebene  tear  SO^itglieb  ber  Sutl^erifd^en  ^rdfie, 
ein  S)^ann  bon  feltener  inteEeftueEer  ^^egoBung,  ein  2Bof)Itäter, 
ber  einen  großen  ^eil  feiner  .Seit  unb  feiner  SO^ittel  toofiltätigen 
Siuedten  niibmete,  inie  er  fidf)  benn  aud^  öB  befonberer  greunb  unb 
©önner  be^  bon  S)r.  ©d^neEer  in  Serufalem  gegrünbeten  2Saifen= 
§aufe^  ertoie^. 

STufeer  ber  Söittme  tiinterläfet  ber  2)a]öingefdöiebene  einen 
©o^n,  ^obn  ©mminga,  ^affierer  ber  ^eoble^  S3anf  in  (Kol¬ 
ben,  fotoie  eine  ^od^ter,  grl.  SO^argorettie  ©mntinga. 

2[^on  Sfnbeginn  ber  ^eutfdö.=5lnterifanifd^en  ^iftorifd^en  @e- 
feEfd^oft  bon  SEinoiS  toar  er  Mtglieb  berfelben. 

©bre  feinem  ^Inbenfen! 

$einrid^'  S^ornmann. 

'Sluincb,  SEinoi^,  im  ge^i^war  1916. 
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^ctnrttf)  <^ä)otäfop\* 

ä)?it  fanfter  ®QTtb  rief  am  2.  ganuar  1916  ber  ^ob  ben  alten 
beutftfien  Pionier  SbtcagoS,  §errn  §einrid^  S'dfiöEfobf,  im  Filter 
öon  neungig  ?3af)ren  au  fid^. 

Sm  Slbril  1826  in  (Söbbingen,  am  gufee  be§  ^ol^enftaufen 
in  Söürttemberg  geboren,  unb  too  er  feine  ©d^ulbilbung  genoß 
unb  3um  Kaufmann  erlogen  n)urbe,  tnanberte  er  im  Sllter  öon 
ettoa  atoanaig  Stmerifa  aii^,  ^)klt  fidf)'  brei  ^abre  in 

93uffaIo  auf  unb  tarn  im  ^abre  1851  nadb  ß^btcago,  too  er  feitbem 
ununter bro(f)en  gelebt  unb  tätig  getoefen  ift.  gm  felben  gabr 
eröffnete  er  an  ber  D^orbofteEe  üon  giftb  Stbenue  unb  SSafbing- 
ton  Straße  ein  E^aterialtoorengefcbäft  toeldbe^  er  fünfaebn 
gabre  fbäter  nadb  ber  Stanbolpb  Straße,  ah)ifdben  unb 

2)?arfet  Straße  berlegte,  unb  too  e»  fidb  nodi)  b^ute  befinbet. 

Sroß  großer  Sdbtoierigfeiten  unb  befonber^  burdb  ^tvex 
geuer^brünfte,  bie  erfte  im  gabre  1866,  unb  bie  a^^tte  beim 
großen  Sbicagoer  33ranbe,  ließ  er  fidf)  nidfit  einfdbücbtern  unb 
baute  mit  großer  Energie  unb  emfiger  ^ätigfeit  ein  bebeutenbe^ 
(Sefdf)äft  auf,  toeldfie^  b^ute  al§>  ba§  ältefte  in  feiner  ^andbe  unb 
in  feiner  5trt  toobl  einaig  baftebt. 

günfunbfedbaig  gabre  lang  böt  §enrt)  SdböEfobf  feinem 
fcbäfte  öorgeftanben,  toar  ftetig  felbft  barin  tätig,  unb  bi^  öor 
einem  gabre  fonnte  man  ben  alten  ^errn  berfönlidb  bort  feben, 
toie  er  mit  fteter  greunblicbfeit  bie  ibn  befudbenben  tonben  unb 
Sreunbe  empfing. 

$enrä  Sd^oEfobf  b^tte  einen  fünften,  ruhigen  3^ob.  Ohne 
eigentlidb  franf  au  fein,  ftarb  er  an  Stltergfdbtoädbe. 

S)er  SSerftorbene  fanb  fein  größte^  ©lüdt  in  feinem  Familien¬ 
leben  unb  ber  ^ob  feiner  treuen  Lebensgefährtin,  bie  ihm  bor 
ettoa  breiaebn  gabren  im  ^obe  boraufging,  toar  ein  fdbtoerer 
Sdblag  für  ihn.  Sßenn  audb  toenig  über  fein  ^ribatleben  in  bie 
£)effentli(bfeit  gelangte,  fo  ift  eS  bodb  befannt,  baß  er  im  StiEen 
manches  @ute  ftiftete  unb  nie  aurüEftanb,  too  eS  au  halfen  galt, 
bodb  bJoEte  er  nie,  baß  barüber  gefbrodben  toerbe. 
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$enrg  Sd^öHfopf  tear  2)2itglieb  be^  3^eutfcf)en  5ITtenf)exm^, 
bes  0tngüereirt^,  bes  2)eutf(f)€n  ^ofbxtalS  unb  gehörte  and)  feit 
tl^rer  ©rünbung  ber  SeutftfH^Tmerifanifdben  §i]torifdben  ©efelC» 
fd^Qft  t)on  an. 

5ünf  ^inber  überleben  ben  greifen  SSater,  ®enrt)  ed^öüfobf, 
Sr.,  ©btoarb  Sd^ößfobf,  grau  S-  GJaÜagi^er,  grau  Sba  2)e3Srt) 
in  ß^l^icago  unb  grau  33ernarb  ^€35rt)  in  ©öangöiüe,  "^nb. 

STm  4.  Sönuar  inurben  bie  fterblid^en  S^efte  be§  3Jerftorbenen 
auf  bent  (Sracelanb  gi^ieb^ofe  beigefe^t. 
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günfae^ntc  ^a^te^tjerfcmmlung 

ber  S)cutjc^^2lmcrifanifd[;en  ^iftorifd^en  ©efeEfd^aft  bon  ^Etnotg,  ab^ 
gcl^alten  am  EJ^üttbod^,  ben  17.  SJlär^  1915  um  5  Ul^r  abenb^  im 
1615  SI^aEer^  33uilbmg,  5  <B.  SBabaf!^  Slbenue,  ©l^icago,  ^Einoi^. 

S)er  ^räjibent,  ^crr  S)r.  Otto  2.  ©dimibt  eröffnete  bic  SScrfomm« 
lung  unb  mod^te  barauf  aufmerffam,  bofe  bic  ^al^re^beryammlung  eigcnt^ 
lid^  am  12.  gebruar,  2iucoIn§  @eburt»tag,  ftattfinben  joEtc,  bod^  fei 
oudö  in  biefem  .^al^rc  eine  ^eraögerung  nötig  geloorben,  iocil  bic  SPZebr^ 
3abl  ber  S)ircftoren  unb  S3camten  an  biefem  2:age  unmöglid^  hätte 
antoefenb  fein  fönnen  unb  fei  auf  befonberen  2!Bunf(h  ber  Herren  bie 
SSerfammlung  auf  ben  fpäteren  5iaQ  angefe^t  unb  einberufen  hjorben, 
S)araufr)in  berla»  ber  ^efretär  ba§  '^rotofoE  ber  lebten  ^ahrc^bers 
fammlung,  melEjc^  ohne  toeitere  93efpre(hung  einftimmig  angenommen 
tourbc. 

Heber  bie  STötigfeit  ber  ©efeEfdjaft  im  bergangenen  ^ahre  berla§ 
ber  ©etretör  gunächft  ben  ginang^SSericht  toie  folgt: 

f^inan3?93eri(ht. 

SIm  1.  Januar  1914  befanben  fidC)  in  ber  ^affa. . . $  587.11 

^m  Saufe  be§  ^ahre§  gahltcn  184  SPHtgtieber  ihre  S3eiträge  in 

ber  ^öhe  bon . .  598.50 

hjorunicr  fich  4  Herren  befanben,  toeiche  je  $5,00  gahlten, 
bie  sperren  ^aEe,  ©rau§,  ßeicht  unb  ^'noop,  3  Herren, 
tbeldöe  fe  $10.00  ber  ^affa  beifteuerten,  ^err  2eo  ©rnft 
unb  Sr.  Sßiener  unb  ^err  ^alb,  toelchcr  al§  Icben^Iäng« 

Ii(he§  SPtitglicb  fi(h  berpfliihtet  bjot,  einen  Jahresbeitrag 
bon  $10.00  gu  leiften. 

SSerfauft  mürben  an  ^perrn  J.  Sadder,  SBautegon,  ein  ©et  24.00 


an  bic  ITniberfith  of  Oregon,  ein  ©et .  32.50 

an  bie  g)ale  Uniberfith,  eptra  Bücher .  4.50 

an  bie  SBarburg  ^ubl.  ©o.,  ein  93u(h - ' .  2.25 

an  bie  ©potone  ^public  ßibrarp,  ein  93u(h .  2.25 

an  Semfe  &  S3ucchner,  SEem  ^orf,  ein  SSuch .  2.25 

an  ben  3PJethobift  93oo!  ©oncern  in  Toronto,  ein  93u(h -  2.25 

an  $erm  SSobemann,  eine  Slngahl  Pamphlete .  2.00 

an  ^errn  2t.  ©riffith,  3Ptanitomoc,  ein  Sincoin  pamphlet  0.75 

an  öerm  ©.  ^Bitter  in  ©t.  SouiS,  Pamphlete .  1.00 

9  neue  E)titglieber  mürben  ermorben,  nämlich  bie  Herren:  9ti(h^ 
ter  2IIfreb  Stippert  in  Cincinnati,  2t,  C.  ©.  ©chmibt, 

Chicago,  SPöaj  ©chuchart,  Chicago,  C.  23enninghofen, 
Hamilton,  O.,  Uniberfith  of  Oregon  Cugenic,  Ore.,  Jacob 
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ßoeb,  ß^l^icago,  9^ob.  ©dCjeuttemann,  ß^^tcago, 
©ocietb  of  %xmxkan§  of  ©erman  SInceftrt),  SBaufegan, 
örbille  ©djul^,  Slmana,  ^otoa,  toelc^e  aufammen  ber  ^offc 


gufül^rten  . . .  27.00 

Slufeerbem  überirie^  ein  iö^itglieb  ber  Maffe . .  152.00 


S®a,§  anfantmen  eine  ©efamteinno^nte  bebentet  bon . $1437.86 

S)ie  SlnSgobcn  fe:^ten  ficf;  Inie  folgt  anfammen: 

S)m(ffoften  bei  ©taiger . . $  97.50 

nnb  .  9.00 


toobei  a^  bemerten  ift,  baß  ^err  Staiger  4000 
^nl^alt^beraeid^niffe  ber  bi^^er  erfd^ienenen 
^ol^rbü(^er  in  bentf(^er  nnb  englifdfjer  ©grac^e 
brudEte,  foioie  4000  S3egleitf (^reiben  nnb  4000 
befonbere  ^riefnmfdCjtäge. 


S)te  Untoften  für  ba§  ^a^rbnc^  betrngen .  736.50 

nnb  Ibnrbe  für  S3riefnmfd^Iäge  antf)  noi^ .  4.00 

an  bie  greb  Allein  printing  6^o.  beaafilt. 

^ür  (Bicpxe^  nnb  ^ortof often  für  ben  S3erfanbt 

be§  ^a^rbnd^e^  üjnrben  an§gegeben .  68.65 

hJoranS  l^erborge^t,  ba^  bie  ©efanrtnnfoften  für 
ba§  .^al^rbnc^  $809.15  betrngen. 

Slnfeerbem  Jonrben  an  ^orto  nnb  (ggprefegebü^ren 

anSgegeben  .  53.00 

f^ür  einen  ©nmntiftempel  ionrbe  anSgelegt. ...... .  0.35 

^ür  ©jd^ange  anf  ©djed^ .  0.20 

Sin  ^eraberg  &  (Jo.,  für  ba§  (Jinbinben  bon  23ü=: 
d^ern,  toetdfje  an  bie  S3üd^eran§fteIInng  nadj 

ßeipatg  gefanbt  tonrbcn .  21.00 

^err  ^einr.  S^orninann  erhielt  al§  ©ommiffion  für 
ba§  ^oHeftieren  bon  fF^itgIieb§beiträgen  bon 

S?titgliebern  in  öninct),  .  15.75 

gnr  ein  befonbere^  S3nc^  ber  ^elnifl^  ^iftoricaX  ©ocietti 

in  S^etb  g)or!  tonrbc  anSgeaa^It .  3.00 

Unb  aurüdEgeaa^It  an  S3afer  &  ^a^Ior  für  ein  nnt^^ 

getanfdC)te§  SSntfi . 2.25 


SBa§  eine  ©efanttan^gabe  ergibt  bon . $1011.20 

nnb  benrentfbred^enb  ant  1.  ^annar  1915  einen  Heberfd^n^ 

in  ber  ^affa  Iie§  bon... . ■ -  426.66 


©eit  bent  1.  ^annar  finb  nod§  eingegangen  bon  20  fD^itgtiebern  72.00 


©oba^  fid^  ^ux  Seit  in  ber  ^nffa  ber  (^efeüfcfjaft  befinben . $  498.66 

S)ie  ^ortofoften  int  bergangenen  ^a^r  belanfen  fid^  ^od^, 

toeil  eben  eine  SXnaa^I  S^i^^itlarbriefe  an  Hniberfitäten  nnb  SSibliotl^efen 
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gcfcmbt  hjurben,  iim  bieje  al§  SJZitgtteber  gu  gewinnen.  Seiber  tear  ber 
grfolg,  trie  ou^  borfte^enbem  ^eridfjt  ^erborgel^t,  fein  gu  giinftiger. 

S)a§  ^a^rbud^  1914  ift  in  ben  ^önben  be§  S)ru(fer§  unb  toirb  in 
ben  näd^ften  Stagen  fertig  tuerben.  (£§  ift  ein  S3ud^,  treld^e^  ettua  1000 
0eiten  enthalten  trirb. 

S3eiträge  bagu  b^ben  geliefert:  ^perr  ?f.  Diattermonn  an§  ®in^ 
cinnati,  ber  3^eftor  beutfd^er  ®efd^id^t§forfdfier,  treld^er  nun  erblinbet  ift 
unb  tnobl  fcbtuerlid^  einen  tueiteren  S3eitrag  liefern  fann.  <5ein  Slrtifel 
über  bte  (3>efcC)idC;te  ber  beutfd^en  Kultur  unb  Siteratur  in  Sfmerifa  tuirb 
über  250  (Seiten  grofe  fein  unb  eine  ^-unbgrube  für  gufünftige  @e^ 
fd^id^tSforfd^er  bieten. 

^err  if^rofeffor  ^erriott  bat  eine  gortfe^ung  ober  üielmebr  einen 
51nf(blufe  an  feinem  im  borigen  ^a^rbueb  erfdjienenen  Hrtifel  über  bie 
bolitifebe  S^ätigfeit  ber  ©eutfeben  in  ^otra  geliefert,  loelcber  bö^bft  in^ 
tereffant  ift  unb  an  Umfang  (bie  ©ebiegenbeit  be§  Slrtifel^  ift  ja  aufeer 
Stoeifel)  mit  etoa  225  (Seiten  an  gtoeiter  9teibe  fommt. 

^perr  ^rofeffor  ©oebel  bat  bie  Briefe  fyoHen^  Verarbeiten  laffen. 
®ie  Stbfebriften  biefer  S3riefe  mürben  un§  biircb  ^rof.  ^oupt  in  ©iefeen 
beforgt.  3um  größten  Bebauern  ift  birc  gu  berichten,  bafe  ein  SSIatt  be§ 
SJtanuffriptg  auf  unerflärlicbe  SBeife  berloren  gegangen  ift  unb  mufe 
biefe  ©eite  eben  naebgebraebt  merben,  fobalb  eine  Slbfcbrift  bon  S)eutf(b^ 
lanb  an§  gu  erlangen  ift. 

©inen  febr  intereffanten  STrtifel,  bie  ©efcbidfite  ber  beutfeben  ^uben 
in  ben  $l^er.  ©taaten,  bat  un§  iperr  fermem  ©liaffof,  Oiebafteur  einer 
jübifeben  SBodTjenfebrift  unb  früherer  Wttarbeiter  be§  ^errn  2)r.  ^irfdb, 
geliefert. 

©inen  meiterbin  intereffanten  SIrtifel  bat  ^err  Sobr  bon  ber  S^tem 
Dörfer  ©taat^geitung  geliefert  unb  ^noebe  bon  ber  Uniberfität  in 
Urbana  einen  Slrtifel  über  ben  ©influfe  bon  Otiebarb  2Bagner  auf  to.erifa. 

S)ie  3afammenfebung  be§  S3u(beg  ift  eine  foicbe,  bafe  ba^felbe  mie^ 
herum  ber  ©efeüfcbaft  unb  ber  ©cbriftleitung  gur  größten  ©bre  ge^ 
reichen  mirb. 

Ueber  ben  93ertrieb  ber  S3ücber  foHten  mobl  beftimmte  SSerein^ 
barungen  getroffen  merben.  ^5)er  S?erfucb,  bie  93ücber  bureb  ^ti^Mar^ 
briefe  unb  ^orrefponbengen  gu  berfaufen,  bat  nur  bagu  geführt,  bo^ 
einige  menige  neue  greunbe  ermorben  mürben,  bafe  aber  bie  ^orrefpon^ 
beng  mit  ©efudCjen  überböuft  mar,  ben  SlntragfteHern  unfere  SSücber  frei 
gu  liefern  ober  im  Umtoufeb  mit  onberen  ^ublüationen,  moran  natürlich 
nicht  gu  benfen  ift. 

©§  foüte  be§balb  bie  Stuf  gäbe  ber  ©efeUfcbaft  fein,  um  biefelbe  mos= 
möglich  unabhängig  gu  machen,  einen  Stu^meg  für  ben  SIbfab  ber  S3ücber 
gu  finben,  mie  ebenfalls  eine  befonbere  Stgitation  gu  beranftalten,  um 
neue  STJitglieber  gu  geminnen. 

SEie  man  au§  einer  Ueberfiebt  be§  borftebenben  ^inongberiebte^  er^ 
liebt,  finb  in  biefem  ^aljre  etma  $300.00  meniger  eingegangen,  mie  im 
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bortgen  ^a^re,  tioohei  iro^I  gu  beriidfid^tigen  ift,  bafe  bon  ben  46  Slbon** 
nenten  in  S)eutjd;Ianb  biefe^  feine  SSeiträge  gegal^It  tonrben,  toeil 
toir  c§  niä)t  für  angebradt  l^ielten,  9led)nungen  bortl^in  gn  jenben,  bod 
ge^t  and  borau§  l^erbor,  bafe  edoa  50  big  75  l^iefige  SJJitglieber  dren 
^flidten  nidi  nadgefommen  finb  nnb  bie  ©efeUfdcift  mit  bem  toirflid 
geringen  Q3eitrog  bon  $3.00  unierftii^t  ^aben. 

gnm  ©d^uffs  SJJitglieber  gebadt,  bie  ung  im  bergemgenen 

^oljre  burd  ben  S^ob  entriffen  iourben,  nämlid  bie  Herren  Menge, 
.^acob  ©bobn,  St.  ©boebr,  ©imon  ©.  S3Ium,  ©^icago,  Oleb.  2B. 
©dolg,  ©ecor,  .^d.,  ©bioarb  S)eufe,  ©l^icago,  ,S)r.  ©arl  Sdatdeb,  S)obens 
jjort,  ,^oma,  beren  ©ebädtnig  bnrd  einen  entfbredenben  Stadruf  im 
fommenben  .^obrbnd  getuiirbigt  tonrbe. 

®er  S3eridt  trurbe  anf  Stntrag  beg  ^errn  Sl^ann^arbt  einftimmig 
entgegengenommen,  nnb  ouf  Stntrog  beg  ^perrn  ^räfibenten  erhoben  fid 
bie  Slntoefenben,  urn  ben  d^Zonen  ber  berftorbenen  SJZitglieber  t^re  SSer? 
e^rnng  ouggnbrüden. 

©g  mnrbe  baranf  onfmerffam  gemodt,  bofe  ©dritte  nnb  SBege  ge^^ 
fnnben  merben  fodten,  nene  SJZitglieber  gn  ermerben,  nnb  tonrbe  bie 
^offnnng  anggefproden,  bofe  ber  ^n^alt  nnb  bie  Stngftattnng  beg  gn  er= 
mnrtenben  .‘J^aljrbnde^  too^I  bogn  beitragen  toerbe,  nene  f^rennbe  gn 
geintnnen,  tong  tool)!  e^er  gn  ermarten  fei,  meil  infolge  beg  Miegeg  in 
©nropa  nnb  bie  l^ier  im  Sanbe  ^errfdenbe  ©timmnng  bag  ©entfdtum 
fid  enger  an  einanber  fdliejgen  nnb  fid  nnter  bem  S)entfdtnm  ein  fefte^ 
reg  ©treben  für  bie  bentfde  ^nttnrarbeit  in  biefem  Banbe  entmidein 
toerbe. 

^m  Stnfdtn^  nn  biefe  S3emerfnngen  fanb  ber  SSorfdenbe  eg  ange^ 
bradt,  bafe  man  infolge  ber  befte^enben  S^er^ältniffe  ben  in  S)entfd^ 
lanb  moI)nenben  S)Zitgtiebern  nnb  Slbonnenten  bog  ^a^rbnd)  frei  liefern 
fodte. 

.^err  bon  SBaderbard  ftedte  baranf^in  einen  entfbredenben  Stntrag, 
toetder  ntiterftü|t  nnb  angenommen  tonrbe. 

^err  2)r.  ©dmibt  madjte  bann  baranf  onfmerffam,  bafe  bie  ©Jefed^ 
fdnft  eine  befonberg  gebnnbene  Stnggabe  nnferer  SBerfe  anf  bie  Sings* 
ftednng  für  SSüdjerei  nnb  ©rap^if  in  Seipgig  entfanbt  ^obe  nnb  bafe 
nod  ©dilife  ber  Stngftednng  biefe  93üder  irgenb  einer  bentfden  33ibIio^ 
tbef  itberlniefen  toerben  fodten. 

^err  bon  SBaderbard  berlag  baranf^in  einen  $8rief,  melden  er  bon 
^rofeffor  ^anl  görfter  in  S3erlin  erhalten  ^abe  nnb  meldjer  anf  bie  in 
©entfdlanb  ^errfdjenbe  ©timmnng  mö^renb  beg  Miegeg  ^inmieg. 

^err  ®r.  ©dmibt  fam  bann  anf  ben  SSertrieb  nnferer  S3üder  gn 
fpreden  nnb  mieg  baranf  fein,  bafe  eg  ber  ©efedfdnft  bebeutenbe  Soften 
bereiten  mürbe,  einen  anggtebigen  Sfbfafe  gn  finben  nnb  märe  eg  beg^ 
fealb  mofei  angebradt,  menn  man  ben  S[?erfnd  mode,  eine  SSerlagganftalt 
gn  finben,  bie  ben  Stertrieb  übernefemen  mürbe.  S)ie  ©feicago  ^iftoricol 
©ocietfe  feabe  in  biefer  ^egiefenng  einen  berfeältntfemöfeig  gnten  ©rfolg 
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mit  ber  Umber,  .ttj  of  ß^^icago  eraielt  unb  hDÖre  e§  nidCjt  au§^ 

gefd^Ioffen,  ba^  btcfe  ©efeUfd^aft  auc^  ben  $ßertrieB  für  imfere  SBerfe 
übernehmen  toürbe. 

9?ad)  einer  ^efpredjung  biefer  ©adCje  ftellte  ^err  STOannharbt  ben 
Eintrag,  ba§  ein  Somite  ernannt  Inerbe,  ineldhe^  biefe  (Sac^e  in  bie  ^anb 
nehmen  foüe  unb  folfte  biefem  Komitee  boUftänbig  freie  ^anb  gegeben 
Inerben. 

Ser  Eintrag  tnurbe  bon  ^^errn  ^alb  nnterftü^t  unb  angenommen. 

.^err  ^uttmann  ftellte  bann  ben  tneiteren  Eintrag,  bafe  biefe§  ^o^ 
mitee  auB  bem  ißräiibenten  unb  ben  ^errn  3)^annharbt  unb  ^alb  begehen 
foüte. 

Ser  Eintrag  tnurbe  unterftühit  unb  angenommen. 

Ser  nädifte  ^unft  ber  SageBorbnung  tnar  bie  SBal)!  bon  fünf  TliU 
gliebern  beB  "iöertoaltungBrateB  an  (Steüe  ber  auBfcheibenben  ^errn 
SemeB,  (£.  SS.  ^alb,  Sr.  £.  S.  (Schmibt,  SS.  ^uttmiann  unb  9tuboIf 
©eifert. 

^err  2)?annharbt  fteHt  ben  Slntrag,  baß  bie  Herren  einftimmig  tnie^ 
berertoährt  mürben. 

Ser  Stntrag  mürbe  bon  ^errn  Mee§  unterftü^t  unb  ongenommen, 
morouf  ber  S?orfi^enbe  bie  Herren  alB  SJ^itglieber  beB  SSermaltungBrateB 
für  bie  gmei  folgenben  ^ahre  ermählt  erflärte. 

^n  S3egug  auf  bie  SSahl  ber  S3eamten  für  baB  laufenbe  ©efdjäftB^ 
fahr  fteirte  .^err  .^uttmann  ben  SIntrag,  bafe  bie  biBherigen  Beamten 
mieberermählt  mürben. 

^err  ©eifert  unterftü^te  ben  Slntrag,  meldjer  einftimmig  angenom^ 
men  mürbe,  unb  mürbe  ber  ©efretär  beauftragt,  bie  ©timme  ber  ©efell^ 
fdjaft  für  bie  SSaht  ber  SJtitglieber  beB  S^ermaltungBrateB  unb  ber  S3eam^ 
ten  abgugeben,  maB  in  orbnungBrnäßiger  SSeife  gefdhah- 

?tad)  einer  allgemeinen  meiteren  S3efpredjung  über  Wittel  unb  SS  ege 
gum  heften  ber  g^örberung  ber  SJtitglieberfchaft  unb  ber  S^erbreitung  ber 
Slrbeiten  ber  ©efeüfdhaft,  an  melcher  fidh  bie  Herren  ^olinger,  ^uttmann, 
SJ^annharbt,  ^'alb,  Wee§,  Sadjer,  ©eifert,  bon  SSaderbarth  unb  ^rl. 
^euermann  beteiligten,  mürbe  ber  SIntrag  auf  SSertagung  angenommen. 

ßrgebenft  unterbreitet 

2)Z  a  £  ^  a  u  m  ,  ©chriftführer. 
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^eamien  ber 


SSertoaltung^rot  : 


1  ^t: 

^einr.  S3ornmann,  öutnc^ 
S)r.  e.  maab,  ^8^Uem^ 
Don  SBacJerbart^ 

W  S)ilg 
S)?ee§ 


2  ^al§re:: 
©etoeS 
e.  SB.  mb 
S)r.  D.  ß.  ©(^mibt 
SB.  ^uttmonn 
9^uboIf  ©eifert 


Beamte  : 


S)r.  D.  2.  ©(^mibt . ^räfibent 

g.  ®eioe§ . . . 1.  SSise^^räfibent 

0.  Sßatferbartl^ . 2.  SSige^^räfibent 

S[.  ^oltnger . ©d^o^meifter 

^^1^.  ©ilg . ginan3^©efretär 

SB.  ^nttmann . SJorfi^er  be§  ginong^SluSfd^nffeS 

2)?a£  S3aum . ©efretär 


SifiifgHeber  atnb  2lbonnenten=2iftc, 

©l^ren^äl^itglieber  : 

5]Srofey[or  ©.  ©reene,  ©Campaign,  ^H. 
^rofeffor  ^erriott,  S)e§  Moim§,  ^oioa. 

SI.  Sftattermann,  Cincinnati,  D. 

^^^rofeffor  ^ermann  OncEen,  ^eibelberg. 


S  e  B  en^  I  ä  n  g  It  e  3P^  i  t  g  I i  e  b  e  r  : 

Stbamg,  ^pon.  ©eo.  ©. 


Slrenb,  SBm.  Stif. 
S3ortr)olomat),  ^enrt),  ^r. 
SoIbentoedE,  SBnt. 

S3ranb,  SSirgil 
S3n^,  €tto  ©. 

Seines,  g. 

Cber^arb,  Sr.  SBalbentar 
gran^iuS,  fyri^  non 
©iint^er,  Sr.  O. 
©rommeS,  S3, 
pummel,  Crnft 
^olb,  C.  SB. 


^oop,  ^nlinS 
ßong^orft,  SI. 
ßöl^r,  ^nftnS 
SJJablener,  SI.  g. 
S?Jannl^arbt,  SBm. 
S??att^ai,  Sr. 
S^eeS,  ?^ri^ 

2^ol§r,  ßoniS 
Drtfeifen,  SIbom 
^aepfe,  ^ermann 
3tenbtl^orff,  ^erm. 
SRnboIp^,  gronf 
©tfjaff,  ©ott^arb 
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©d^nctber,  0tto  (1. 

©eifert, 

©eipp,  3Jtr0.  (Jonrab 
©pöl^r,  St. 

Srtef,  ^of. 
nmhx,  ©b.  ®. 

SBa(Jer, 

Sßetfe,  ^ol^n  ip. 

S  ö  t)  r  e  ^ 

Sttbanp,  3^.  g). 

St.  ©tote  ßibrorlj 
S3aIttmore,  3}tb. 

©efettfd^oft  aur  ©rforfd^ung  ber 
©efd^id^te  ber  S)eutfci^en  in  3Jla^ 
rplonb. 

S3  e  I  r  e  b  i  I  r  e,  ^  1 1. 

Stnbet,  ©ofimir 
©cfl^orbt,  SBm.,  ^r. 

^ot^,  ©Iio§ 

33ter(f,  grau  S^a§. 

Staat»,  S)r.  ©. 

S3erlin,  ^J)eutf(^Ianb 
^gl.  Uniberfität§s93it>tiotl^ef 
93ibIiot^ef  be§  .^gl.  ^reufe. 
23timfteriuin§  für  geiftlid^e  lln^ 
terric^tg^  unb  SJtebiainal-Stnge^ 
legen^eiten 
Slmerita  ^nftitute 
S3  i  §  m  a  r  cf.  St.  S). 

©tote  ^iftor.  ©ocietp 
S3roomington,  ^It. 

^el^t,  ^einrict^ 

^eic^,  ^aut  g. 

S3onn,  S)eutf(fjlanb 
^gt.  Hniberfität§s58ibtiotl^ef 
^  0  ft  0  n,  S)t  a  f  f. 

griebtnann,  Jieo  ItUt. 

58  r  t)  n  3}t  a  tr  r,  5^^  a. 

Reffen,  5}5rof,  S)r.  ^avl  55)etteU 
©Campaign,  ^11. 

SBueftenian,  St.  ©. 

ebicago,  ^tl. 

Slnberfon,  SS. 


SBieboIbt,  SBm.  St. 
SBoIf,  Stbam 
S)  a  p  1 0  n,  O. 

Steber,  ©buarb 
©reenUitte,  €). 

Babenberger,  @eo.  St. 
SSt  i  t  n»  a  u  f  e  e  ,  2Bi§. 
SSoefe,  ^enrp 


Stbete,  ®r.  ßubtnig 
58a(bete,  ®.  b. 

S3aum,  SStag 
S3aumann,  griebr. 

S3aur,  .^opn 
S3aur,  ©eb. 

58ergpoff,  ^erm.  ©. 

58ergman,  greb 
S3erfe§,  ©uftab  St. 

S3irf,  ^acob 
S3Iodii,  ^opn 
58tum,  Stug. 

S3or(berbt,  Stlb.  g. 

S3rammer,  g. 

S3ronbt,  Horace  ß. 

S3ranb,  Stub. 

S3raun,  Sabib  g. 

S3reitung,  Stlb. 

S3rentano,  @on.  S^peo. 

58üpl,  ©art 
58üttner,  ©mit 
S3unte,  ©uftab  St. 

©picago  ^ift.  ©ocietp 
©priftmann,  ©)r.  @eo.  St. 
©tauffeniug,  ©eo.  SB. 

©Utting,  5ßrof.  ©tarr  SB. 
©)abelftein,  ©oppu§ 

©)eutfdp  ;=  Stmerifanifefjer  Station 
nal?58unb,  ^b^eig  ©bicago 
S)iebt,  g. 

©ierfg,  ^erm. 

^itg,  5ßpil. 

©bet,  ©mit 
©berlein,  greb 
©itet,  ©mit 


^SJtitgtteber  unb  Stbonnenten: 
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(Sitel,  ^Qxl 

Boeb,  ^acob 

@rnft,  Seo 

Biiberg,  Slug. 

gleifdC^er, 

Slattern,  Soreng 

granfcl,  ^iilmä 

SJZebcr,  (E^a§.  ©. 

grcma, 

S^ebel,  gri^ 

grommann,  Smtl 

S^ctoberr^  Bibrarb 

gitrtl§,  SI. 

SJigg,  K. 

©alauer,  Karl 

Orb,  SI. 

©aertner,  g.  K. 

'^apft,  ©. 

©eorg,  Slbolpl^ 

^tetfcfj,  K.  g. 

©ermonta  93i9Itotl^e! 

5|^tper,  grou 

©irten,  M.  g. 

^^ubltc  Bibrar^ 

©crftenberg,  ©. 

9lamm,  K. 

©0^, 

9led^er,  S). 

©ranb,  2eof>oIb 

9l^obe,  91.  ©. 

©raue,  ©eo. 

9loje,  ©bU). 

©retfen^agen,  €).  %. 

9luben§,  ^arrb 

©unt^^er,  K.  %. 

9tuboIb^,  ^ofebl^ 

^ahxä)t,  K. 

9liid^^eim,  2out§ 

^aUc,  ©.  ©. 

©ala,  Sout§ 

^arntfd^,  S)r.  g.  K. 

©artoriug,  Subiotg 

^arrfd^,  ©b. 

©aurenl^aug,  S)r.  ©rnft 

^ettid^,  2ßtn.  SI. 

©d^abpcr,  greb  K. 

^euermann,  gri.  fUl. 

©d^euermann,  9lobt. 

©. 

^olitigcr,  Konful  St. 

©dCjmibt,  SI.  K.  ©. 

^olinger,  ®r. 

©d^mibt,  K.  S5. 

^unc!e,  Karl 

©d^mibt,  greb  SJJ. 

^iittmann,  SB. 

©(fimibt,  S)r.  O.  S. 

9lcö.  S)r.  91. 

©d^mibt,  91.  ©. 

^ofctti,  Slrtl^ur 

©d^mibt,  SBm. 

Werften,  ^on.  ©eo. 

©d^tefetro^r, 

Mee,  SJJag 

©d^oeUfopf, 

greb 

'  ©dbud^arbt,  S^Jag 

^noob,  ©rnft 

©d^ul^c,  SBm. 

^od]^,  SI)eo.  SI. 

©dC^uI^,  ^enrb 

5^öEmg,  ^o^n 

©dbulge,  ^aul 

Äöpte,  ^^a§.  ©. 

©dbtoaben^SSerein 

^0^^,  Sout§  3)^. 

©d^toefer,  SBm. 

Traufe,  ^otjit  Wl. 

©tebel,  ?rof.  ©. 

Slibcrt 

©über, 

Sacfner,  ©r.  ©. 

^eidb, 

Sadner,  OBerft  grong 

3:errb,  ^rof.  ®r.  S3. 

©. 

Sautl], 

Xpt  ©irebtfb  Slmertcan  ^iftori 

Segner,  SB. 

cal  ©ocietb 

Scid^t,  Kbto.  Sr. 

Srfjteren,  S3. 
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3:'racgcr, 

S^urngemeinbc  23ibItotl^ef 
Ubrloub,  2lb. 

SBadEerbartl^,  bon 
SBogner,  SB. 

SBogner, 

SBartburg  ^ubltfl^tng  ^oufe 
SBiener,  ®r.  Slleg. 

SBilb,  Sr.  S^eo. 

SBbfoto,  ^elij  b.  SB. 
3tmmermann,  SB.  g. 
gimmermonn,  Sr.  St.  @. 
3clin§fi,  Sr.  SB.  bon 
ßitncinnati,  O. 

S^ipbcrt,  ^on.  Sllfreb 
SBilbc  &  ^0.,  St.  @. 
Columbia,  StJo. 

(State  ^iftorical  (Society  of 
STJiffouri 

Komforb,  SegaS 
So^mann, 

Sabenport,  ^otoa 
9^ic^tcr,  Slug.  Sr. 

^icfe,  ^on.  (£.  St. 

Snrngemeinbe 
Saxton,  Cb^o 
SScnningbobcn,  (J. 

Sc§  2^otne§,  ^otoa 
^iftorical  (State  Sep. 

S  0  bD  a  g  i  a  c,  SJt  t  d;. 

Sd)mibt,  SBm. 

SreSben,  Seutfcblanb 
Kaufmann,  SBitb. 

Suintb/  SJZinn. 

Stnnete,  ^ercp  S. 

(£  a  ft  ©  t.  ß  0  ii  t  ^  1 1. 

^etbnrann,  3tobt. 

(Sugene,  Ore. 

Uniberfitt)  of  Oregon. 
©bonSbtIte,  ^nb. 

Sbe  SBxItarb  Sibrarp 
^ 0 r  e ft  ^arl  ^  1 1. 

^anl,  ^etnr. 
gort  SBapne,  ^nb. 

2??acflbt^,  §ermonn 


©oettingen,  Seutfcbib. 

^gl.  Umberfttät§sS3tbtiotbet 
granffurt  am  SJ^ain 
(Stabtifcpe  ^ibliotbef 
grans,  Stteganber 
©olben,  ^tl. 

(gmminga,  ^obn 
®otbct,  Seutfcblanb 
^ersogt.  Sanbe§-S3ibItotbef 
©ranb  9^apib§,  2^t(b. 

grtebrtd),  ^ut.  St. 
@retf§h)atb,  ^^ommern 
9tiigen?^ommerf(ber  ®e\ä)iä)t§^ 
herein 

Hamburg,  Seutfdbtanb 
Mofe,  ©onrab 
^  a  m  1 1 1 0  n,  O. 

^enningboben,  C£. 

^annober,  Seutfdjianb 
^gt.  ßanbeSbibtiotbe! 
^eibetberg,  Sentfdptanb 
Uniberfttät§==^tbiotbe! 
^tgblanb,  ^tl. 

Corner,  ^obn  S. 

^obart,  ^nb. 

S3rueba(b,  ©eorg 
^nbianapoti^,  ^nb. 
public  Sibrarp 
(State  Sibrarp 
belter,  ^ofepb 
^otoa  Sitp,  ^ohja 
(State  ^iftoricat  (Societp 
Joliet,  ^n. 

(Sepring,  2out§ 

^  t  b  a  c  a,  g). 

(Bornen  Uniberfitp. 

^iel,  ^olftein 

^gt.  Uniberfitat^-^ibliotbef 
^önig^berg  t.  ^r. 

5^gl.  Hntberfität§^S3tbItotbeI 
Setpsig,  Seutfcptanb 
^inrid/§  S3n(bbcntbtnng 
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SlofeBcrg  93udj^ani)Iung 

S^abtjon,  SBt§. 

©täte  ^iftorical  ©ociett)  of  SBi§? 
confin 

a>?anitoh)oc,  2Bi§. 

23aenf(^,  ©mil 

SKarburg,  ©eutfd^Ianb 
Hniberfität^bibliot^l 
SJic^enrb,  ^11. 

©triil^,  S)r.  ©arl 
Sl^itioaufee,  SBi§. 
public  Stbrarb 
grant,  ®r.  Soui§ 

S^olinc,  ^n. 

SJtteefe,  20m.  ST. 

S^iind^en,  S3abern 
©logauer,  gri^ 

2teto  ^aben,  ©onn. 
g)are  Uniberfitb  Sibror^ 

2tem  g)orf  ©itb 

©l^omber  of  ©errn.s^Slmcr.  ©om» 
mcrce 

S)iel^I,  ©CO. 

^o^Icr,  2«aE 
S^ubltc^,  ^erm.  ©. 
ßangmonn,  S)r.  ©uft. 
ßemefe  &  S3iid^ncr 
ßol^r,  Otto 
STJe^ner, 
public  Sibrart) 

©teener,  ©.  &  ©o. 

©tciger,  ©rnft 

3:l^c  Stmerican  ^etoif^  ^iftori^ 
cal  ©octetb 

S^ortoalf,  2Bt§. 

©ngcl,  9tcb.  Otto 

Oaf  ^arf,  ^II. 

^anfen,  ©. 

Scoria,  ^II. 

^obft,  SSal. 

Mccne,  g. 

9lo§foten,  ©)r.  O. 


^j^l^ilabelpl^ia,  ^  a. 
UntDerfltl)  of  ^ennfbtbonia 
©erman  Slmertcan  ^ift.  ©octets 
S)eutfc^er  ^iontcr^SSeretn 
5ßofen,  S)eutf(^Ianb 
^aifer  2Bib^crm  Uniberfität 
^  r  i  n  c  c  1 0  n,  31. 

Uniberfitt)  Sibrar^ 

Out  net)/  ^II. 

23ornmann, 

SSufdC),  Ruling  2ß. 

S)i(f,  gri.  ©mma 

©l^rift,  ^^tr. 

^etbemann,  St. 
dampen/  ©.  2B.  ©. 
3?Jol^renfted^er,  O.  St. 

Oenntng,  grau  St. 

5^apc,  X.  23. 

Sßubltc  Sibrorp 
g^uff,  28. 

IRupp,  greb 
©d^ott,  grau  23. 

©prief,  ©. 
mod  ^§Ianb,  ^II. 

^aa§,  ^of.  2. 

©out^  ^enb,  ^nb. 

^toan,  grt.  ©ara  3W. 
©pofanc,  SSafl^. 

public  ßtbrarp 
©prtngftclb,  ^tl. 

©täte  ^iftorical  Stbrarp 
©  t.  ©  a  r  I  e  §,  3Ro. 

^reufe,  ©)r.  Strtpur 
©  t.  2  0  u  t  S?t  0. 

2)tercantile  ßtbrarp 
5t§ubttc  Stbrarp,  23arr  23rand^ 
28afl^tngton  Uniberfitp 
©  t.  a  u  I,  SJJ  t  n  n. 

S^att,  ^o§. 

S^opefa,  ^an§. 

©täte  ^iftortcal  ©ocictp 
Hrbana,  ^II. 

©oebel,  ^rof.  ^uliuS 
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Uixca,  d- 

Oneibo  ^iftorical  ©octets 
SB  a  u  f  c  f  a,  SB  t  §. 

Sadder,  S.  SI. 

(Society  of  Slmericcmg  of  ©ermon 
Slnceftrb 


SBaf^ington,  S.  ©. 
©ongrc^sSibliotl^e! 

SBicSbaben,  Seutfd^Ianb 
Slömer,  23ud^^nblung 
^enne,  ^^tl. 
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